The  Internet  is  all  about  here,  now,  the 
future  -  right?  Wrong,  according  to 
Brewster  Kahle,  who  is  fired  by  ambition 
to  create  a  library  of  the  Internet.  He 
explained  why  to  Liz  Simpson. 


He  may  not  have  the 
ego  of  the  Ptolemaic 
kings  who  built  the 
Library  of  Alexandria,  but 
Brewster  Kahle  shares  their  lofty 
ambition.  His  vision  is  to  create 
"the  ultimate  library  of  the  web", 
an  Internet  archive  of  everything 
that  has  ever  been  or  will  be 
posted  there  -  by  anyone. 

After  starting  and  selling  two 
companies  at  the  peak  of  dot 
com  mania,  Kahle  has  the  sort  of 
personal  fortune  that  the 
pharaohs  would  envy.  What 
motivates  him  to  go  to  work 
every  day  is  the  challenge  of 
saving  some  20  million  content 
areas  or  web  sites  as  part  of  our 
long-term  cultural  heritage. 

"It's  like  television.  None  of 
the  major  libraries  archived 
Television.  Oops  -  sorry,  they 
forgot.  Radio?  We  have  a  few 
snippets  but  the  majority  of  the 
arly  stuff  has  gone,"  says  Kahle. 
Preservation  is  absolutely 
critical  if  we  want  to  come  out  of 
the  current  digital  dark  age.  The 
sad  fact  is  that  if  we  don't  stem 
■h  is  tide  of  wholesale  loss  now, 
a  lmost  nothing  of  our  digital 
heritage  will  survive. 

"The  Library  at  Alexandria 
i  idn't  just  have  works  by 
1 1  omer,  Aristotle  and  Euclid.  A 

rge  percentage  of  them  were 

hatever  happened  to  be  on  the 

ats  coming  to  port.  The 
Prolemies  ordered  everything  to 
v  .surrendered  so  they  could  be 

ipied.  They  wanted  to  gather 
■  ie  intellectual  property  of  all  the 

-  irld's  peoples  because  at  that 
time  their  empire  stretched 

!'oss  many  different  cultures 
id  they  wanted  to  better 
nderstand  their  subjects  and 


trade  partners.  I  think  we  are  at 
that  stage  again. 

"The  Alexandria  Library 
contained  500,000  books.  The 
Library  of  Congress,  the  largest 
collection  of  books  in  modern 
times,  has  17  million.  That's  a 
big  number,  but  it's  only  34 
times  more.  Thirty  four  times 
more  than  300BC?  Somebody's 
slacking  off  on  the  job." 

Kahle's  business  philosophy 
has  been  to  build  things  that  are 
useful  to  extremely  large 
numbers  of  people,  such  as 
Alexa's  free  related-information 
service  for  navigating  related 
sites  on  the  Internet  without 
having  to  search  for  them.  Still, 
he's  enthusiastic  about  the 
specialised  dot  corns  that  have 
proliferated  in  Silicon  Valley. 

"I  love  the  first  phase  of 
things.  I  love  the  revolutions. 
People  have  been  pent  up  for 
something  -  their  poetry  wasn't 
being  read  by  anyone  because 
those  nasty  publishers  weren't 
interested  in  it.  Or  they  always 
believed  they  could  do 
something  other  than  what  they 
were  trained  for.  We're  living  in 
a  time  when  optimism  rules, 
when  you  have  a  website  such  as 
Cookiesnmilk.net  that  delivers 
warm  cookies  and  ice  cold  milk 
to  people  in  the  San  Francisco 
area.  Okay,  it's  wacky.  But  what 
a  wonderful  day  to  be  alive," 
exclaims  Kahle. 

"The  drive  that  causes  people 
to  drop  their  day  jobs  and 
pursue  their  dreams  full  time  is 
what  makes  San  Francisco  a  hot, 
interesting  place  to  be  right  now. 
Not  just  for  the  get-rich-quick 
guys,  but  for  the  philosophers, 
the  thinkers,  the  dreamers. 


Much  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  Valley  has  come  from  a 
passion  for  having  to  get 
something  done  and  saying: 
'How  hard  can  it  be?  Okay  I'll 
have  to  learn  how  to  run  a 
company,  or  how  to  raise  money, 
or  develop  technology  to  build 
that  library'  Some  people  fly  in 
the  face  of  that  kind  of  challenge. 

"If  I've  learned  anything  from 
studying  the  usage  patterns  on 
the  Net,  it's  that  the  world  isn't 
as  hierarchical  as  many  believe  it 
to  be.  People  are  looking  at 
many  different  websites  and 
each  month  that  variety  grows. 
They're  not  sticking  to  news, 
sport  and  weather.  Their  surfing 
habits  show  them  to  be 
interesting,  peculiar  people." 

Kahle  believes  that  the  data 
Alexa  has  gathered  about 
general  patterns  of  web  use,  and 
the  archive  of  the  web  that  it  has 
accumulated  so  far,  will  add 
value  to,  if  not  shape,  the  dreams 
of  the  future. 

"We  know  what  those 
experiments  are;  we  know 
which  dot  corns  wron  and  which 
ones  lost.  So  when  the  next 
phase  of  technology  comes 
along  we  will  be  able  to  look 
back  at  the  last  people's  dreams 
and  say,  'Ah!  now  we  can  finally 
make  warm  cookies  and  milk 
into  a  winner.'" 

And  the  library?  "We'll 
succeed  because  we  live  and 
breathe  this  dream.  We  are 
trying  to  build  something  big 
and  important.  And  the  great 
thing  about  doing  it  in  the  San 
Francisco  area  is  that  here  no- 
one  thinks  you're  crazy.  Here  it's 
not  an  uphill  battle  to  explain  a 
passion  or  a  wild  idea."  ■ 
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Cosi  vi  archivio  il  web 

Si  chiama  Brewster  Kahle.  E'  un  ex  studente  del  Mit.  E  ha  un  sogno:  fare 
il  backup  di  tutto  Internet.  Dal  1996  a  oggi.  Per  conservare  la  memoria 
storica  del  mondo  digitale 

di  Daniele  Bonacorsi 

Nei  sotterranei  di  una  villa  spagnola  vicino  al 
Golden  Gate,  a  San  Francisco,  140  computer 
addossati  gii  uni  agli  altri  lungo  una  parete  di 
otto  metri  lavorano  a  pieno  ritmo  per 
trasformare  in  realta  il  sogno  del  californiano 
Brewster  Kahle:  fare  il  backup  di  tutto 
Internet. 

Ennesimo  brillante  ex-studente  del 
prestigioso  Mit  di  Boston,  il  signor  Kahle  ha 
lanciato  una  sfida  a  Internet  e  al  mondo 
intero:  riuscire  a  costruire  dal  nulla  il  primo 
archivio  storico  del  cyberspazio,  che  raccolga 
tutti  i  contenuti  che  hanno  attraversato 
I'autostrada  informatica  fin  dalle  sue  origini. 

Un'impresa  titanica:  la  Rete  e  composta  da  alcuni  miliardi  di  pagine  Web. 

E  dunque,  per  accogliere  e  catalogare  questa  impressionante  montagna 

di  bytes,  bisogna  in  primo  luogo  avere  a  disposizione  un  ingente  spazio- 

disco. 

Ma  quella  di  Brewster  Kahle  e  soprattutto  una  corsa  contro  il  tempo.  II 
Web  e  una  creatura  vorace,  in  incessante  crescita  e  mutazione,  che  si 
nutre  delle  migliaia  di  nuovi  documenti  messi  on  line  ogni  giorno,  con  i 
quali  assume  nuove  forme  e  sostituisce  i  siti  obsoleti,  in  una  specie  di 
fisiologico  ricambio  di  cellule  morte,  come  un  organismo  vivente.  Si 
stima  che  il  tempo  di  vita  media  di  un  documento  in  rete  si  aggiri  intorno 
ai  75  giorni. 

Brewster  Kahle  corre  gia  da  diversi  anni,  e  proprio  per  questo  non  ha 
concorrenti.  Poco  piu  che  ventenne,  nel  1983  gli  venne  offerto  un 
prestigioso  incarico  per  la  Thinking  Machines,  una  societa  che  progettava 
e  costruiva  i  primi  supercomputer.  Un'esperienza  importante,  che  pero 
all'epoca  lo  lascio  parzialmente  insoddisfatto:  «Abbiamo  costruito 
tecnologie  velocissime  -  sospirava  Kahle  -  ma  incapaci  di  pensare:  e 
soprattutto  senza  memoria».  Instancabile,  nel  1989  inventa  il  Wide  Area 
Information  Server  (Wais),  il  primo  sistema  di  pubblicazione  su  Internet: 
quello,  per  intenderci,  che  consente  all'Enciclopedia  Britannica  o  al  New 
York  Times  di  offrire  online  i  loro  contenuti. 

E'  un  successo  planetario:  nel  1992  Kahle  fonda  la  Wais  Inc.,  societa  che 
produce  software  per  I'editoria  elettronica,  e  vende  la  sua  tecnologia  ad 
America  Online  nel  1995.  In  testa  ha  gia  I'idea  di  investire  tutti  i 
guadagni  nel  progetto  dei  suoi  sogni:  archiviare  la  Rete.  E  cosi  nell'aprile 
1996  fonda  Internet  Archive,  e  da  il  via  a  un  progetto  di  cyber- 
navigazione  e  download  costanti,  il  tutto  su  piattaforme  Linux:  un  viaggio 
tuttora  in  corso  e  potenzialmente  senza  fine.  L'archivio  consiste  oggi  di  4 
miliardi  di  pagine  Web,  per  un  totale  di  oltre  43  Terabytes  di  informazioni 
(un  Terabyte  corrisponde  a  1000  Gigabyte,  ovvero  mille  miliardi  di 
bytes):  davvero  impressionante,  se  si  pensa  che  la  Biblioteca  del 
Congresso  degli  Stati  Uniti,  a  Washington  (la  piu  grande  del  mondo, 
vanta  oltre  17  milioni  di  volumi)  raggiunge  "soltanto"  i  20  Terabytes. 

Quella  di  Brewster  Kahle  e  dunque  una  sconfinata  libreria  digitale  con 
una  collezione  unica  al  mondo  di  siti  Web,  newsgroups  e  ogni  sorta  di 
documento  elettronico  comparso  in  rete  dal  1996  a  oggi.  II  tutto 
disponibile  gratuitamente  a  ricercatori,  storici,  studenti  o  semplici  curiosi. 
Per  accedervi,  basta  compilare  un  questionario,  e  si  spalancano  le  porte 
che  danno  accesso  alia  memoria  storica  del  mondo  digitale. 
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La  tentazione  di  classificare  quella  di  Kahle  come  una  pura  e  semplice 
cyber-ossessione  e  forte.  Ma  elnnegabile  che  il  progetto  nasca  dalla 
volonta  di  salvare  dall'oblio  il  flusso  incessante  di  informazioni  che 
viaggiano  in  rete,  altrimenti  destinate  a  dissolversi  come  fumo  al  vento  e 
a  non  lasciare  tracce  ai  posteri.  Nelle  intenzioni  di  Kahle  e  collaboratori, 
le  copie  di  questo  materiale  saranno  preziose  per  gli  storici  del  futuro, 
quando  analizzeranno  la  genesi  dell'era  dell'informazione  digitale:  uno 
sforzo  sistematico  di  catalogazione  all'insegna  della  volonta  di  proteggere 
la  preistoria  del  Web,  un  testimone  unico  di  una  nuova  forma  di 
comunicazione  contemporanea.  Ecco  come  Brewster  Kahle  intende 
aiutare  I'archeologia  industriale  del  domani,  proprio  nel  settore  piu 
avanzato  tecnologicamente. 

Ma  il  signor  Kahle  non  si  e  limitato  a  questo.  Con  evidente  allusione  a 
una  biblioteca  d'Alessandria  in  versione  moderna,  il  ricercatore 
americano  ha  chiamato  Alexa.com  la  parte  squisitamente  commerciale 
del  suo  progetto.  Alexa.com  produce  un  programma  integrato  a 
Netscape,  che  puo  essere  aggiunto  anche  alia  barra  di  navigazione  di 
Explorer,  che  consente  di  ottenere  preziose  informazioni  sui  siti  visitati, 
alio  scopo  di  aiutare  i  visitatori  a  verificare  la  qualita  del  sito  visitato  e 
dei  dati  che  stanno  ricevendo.  Diventa  cosi  possibile  capire  quante 
persone  hanno  visitato  il  sito,  a  che  livello  di  profondita  sono  arrivati,  ma 
anche  controllare  I'identita  e  la  localizzazione  fisica  di  chi  ha  registrato  il 
dominio,  gli  impegni  presi  dai  gestori  del  sito  per  la  tutela  della  privacy. 
E  c'e  anche  anche  un  innovativo  meccanismo  anonimo  di  valutazione  dei 
link  presenti  nel  sito  per  consigliare  il  navigatore  su  dove  andare  al 
collegamento  successivo  basandosi  sulle  azioni  dell'intera  comunita  di 
Internet. 

Un  esempio?  Quando  un  utente  di  Alexa.com  si  trovera  di  fronte 
aN'irritante  e  frequentissimo  messaggio  di  errore  "404  -  File  not 
Found"  (ovvero  quando  la  pagina  richiesta  non  e  piu  disponibile  in  rete) 
bastera  cliccare  su  un  bottone  della  barra  di  navigazione  per  attivare  una 
funzione  che  visualizza  la  pagina  mancante  ripescandone  la  copia 
archiviata  in  www.archive.org.  Poco  importa  se  si  trattava  di  informazioni 
errate  o  dati  personali  finiti  on  line  per  errore:  Alexa.com  li  ripeschera 
comunque.  II  Web  presto  non  ammettera  piu  errori,  e  avra  una  memoria 
infinita. 

Sorprendente?  Non  per  Amazon,  che  ha  acquistato  il  marchio  Alexa.com 
nel  1999.  Non  per  aziende  come  Xerox,  AT&T  e  Ibm,  che  hanno  da 
tempo  chiesto  di  poter  studiare  I'archivio.  Ormai  non  sorprende  neppure 
chi  vigila  a  difesa  della  privacy  dei  navigatori:  il  progetto  di  Kahle  ha 
attirato  su  di  se  roventi  critiche,  perche  Internet  Archive 
automaticamente  raccoglie  le  "digital  footprints",  le  tracce  personali 
lasciate  dai  navigatori  in  rete.  Messaggi  di  posta  elettronica,  opinioni 
espresse  in  chat,  commenti  fatti  nei  newsgroup,  siti  visitati,  tipo  di  files 
scaricati:  tutto  questo  e  potenzialmente  registrato  in  uno  dei  140 
megacomputers  nel  sotterraneo  della  villa  di  San  Francisco  dove  ha  sede 
I'organizzazione  di  Kahle. 

I  sostenitori  del  progetto  e  i  diffidenti  si  daranno  battaglia  ancora  per 
molto  tempo.  Nel  frattempo,  forse  avranno  la  meglio  coloro  che,  per  dirla 
con  Borges,  sostengono  che  dimenticarsi  di  molto  del  materiale  apparso 
in  rete  non  sarebbe  poi  un  gran  male.  Anzi. 
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Putting  it  in  its  place 


The  Internet  is  perceived  as  being  everywhere,  all  j 
the  networked  world,  and  now  more  than  ever 


:  once.  But  geography  matters  in 


BREWSTER  KAHLE  unlocks  the  cellar 
door  of  a  wooden  building  in  San  Fran- 
cisco's Presidio  Park.  He  steps  inside,  turns 
on  the  fluorescent  lights  to  reveal  a  solid 
black  wall  of  humming  computers,  and 
throws  out  his  arm  theatrically.  "This",  he 
says,  "is  the  web."  It  is  a  seductive  idea,  but 
the  web  isn't  really  housed  in  a  single  San 
Francisco  basement.  Mr  Kahle's  racks  of 
computers  merely  store  archived  copies  of 
many  of  its  pages  which  Alexa,  his  com- 
pany, analyses  to  spot  trends  in  usage.  The 
real  Internet,  in  contrast,  is  widely  per- 
ceived as  being  everywhere,  yet  nowhere 
in  particular.  It  is  often  likened  to  a  cloud. 

This  perception  has  prompted  much 
talk  of  the  Internet's  ability  to  cross  bor- 
ders, break  down  barriers  and  destroy  dis- 
tance. On  the  face  of  it,  the  Internet  ap- 
pears to  make  geography  obsolete.  But  the 
reality  is  rather  more  complicated.  If  you 
want  a  high-speed  digital-subscriber  line 
(dsl)  connection,  for  example,  geographi- 
cal proximity  to  a  telephone  exchange  is 
vital,  because  dsl  only  works  over  rela- 
tively short  distances.  Similarly,  go  to  re- 
trieve a  large  software  update  from  an  on- 
line file  library,  and  you  will  probably  be 
presented  with  a  choice  of  countries  from 
which  to  download  it;  choosing  a  nearby 
country  will  usually  result  in  a  faster  trans- 
fer. And  while  running  an  e-business  from 
a  mountain-top  sounds  great,  it  is  impracti- 
cal without  a  fast  connection  or  a  reliable 
source  of  electricity.  The  supposedly 
seamless  Internet  is,  in  other  words,  con- 
strained by  the  realities  of  geography.  Ac- 
cording to  Martin  Dodge  of  University  Col- 


lege London,  who  is  an  expert  on  Internet 
geography,  "the  idea  that  the  Internet  liber- 
ates you  from  geography  is  a  myth". 

What's  more,  just  as  there  are  situations 
where  the  Internet's  physical  geography  is 
all  too  visible  when  it  ought  to  be  invisible, 
the  opposite  is  also  true.  There  is  growing 
demand  for  the  ability  to  determine  the 
geographical  locations  of  individual  In- 
ternet users,  in  order  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
a  particular  jurisdiction,  target  advertising, 
or  ensure  that  a  website  pops  up  in  the 
right  language.  These  two  separate  chal- 
lenges have  spawned  the  development  of 
clever  tricks  to  obscure  the  physical  loca- 
tion of  data,  and  to  determine  the  physical 
location  of  users— neither  of  which  would 
be  needed  if  the  Internet  truly  meant  the 
end  of  the  tyranny  of  geography. 

Down  on  the  farm 

To  see  just  how  little  the  Internet  resem- 
bles a  cloud,  it  is  worth  taking  a  look  at 
where  the  Internet  actually  is.  The  answer, 
in  short,  is  in  cities.  This  is  partly  a  histori- 
cal accident,  says  Anthony  Townsend,  an 
urban  planner  at  the  Taub  Urban  Research 
Centre  at  New  York  University.  He  points 
out  that  the  Internet's  fibre-optic  cables  of- 
ten piggyback  on  old  infrastructure  where 
a  right-of-way  has  already  been  estab- 
lished: they  are  laid  alongside  railways 
and  roads,  or  inside  sewers.  (Engineers  in- 
stalling fibre-optic  cables  in  a  New  York 
building  recently  unearthed  a  set  of  pneu- 
matic tubes,  along  which  telegrams  and 
mail  used  to  be  sent  in  the  19th  century.) 
Building  the  Internet  on  top  of  existing  in- 


frastructure in  this  way  merely  reinforces 
real-world  geography.  Just  as  cities  are  of- 
ten railway  and  shipping  hubs,  they  are 
also  the  logical  places  to  put  network  hubs 
and  servers,  the  powerful  computers  that 
store  and  distribute  data. 

This  has  led  to  the  rise  of  "server 
farms",  also  known  as  data  centres  or  web 
hotels-vast  warehouses  that  provide 
floorspace,  power  and  network  connectiv- 
ity for  large  numbers  of  computers,  and 
which  are  located  predominantly  in  urban 
areas.  A  typical  example  can  be  found  in 
Santa  Clara,  just  off  California's  Highway 
101.  It  is  run  by  Exodus  Communications,  a 
web-hosting  firm  which  has  nine  server 
farms  in  Silicon  Valley  and  another  35 
around  the  world.  From  the  outside,  the 
farm  is  a  deliberately  nondescript  build- 
ing. A  sophisticated  security  system,  with 
hand  scanners  and  video  cameras,  keeps 
out  unauthorised  visitors.  Inside,  the 
building  resembles  a  jail,  rather  than  a 
farm:  it  is  packed  with  row  upon  row  of 
computers  in  locked  metal  cages,  their  fans 
whirring  and  lights  flashing.  The  air  is 
filled  with  the  deafening  hum  of  air-con- 
ditioning. There  are  no  windows  and  few 
people,  and  the  lights  are  triggered  by  mo- 
tion sensors,  keeping  unvisited  parts  of  the 
farm  in  darkness.  Exodus's  customers 
house  their  computers  inside  the  metal 
cages,  which  are  supplied  with  power  and 
network  connections.  Most  of  the  world's 
biggest  websites  live  in  buildings  like  this; 
Exodus  hosts  49  of  the  top  100. 

As  if  to  emphasise  how  physical  con- 
straints apply  even  to  virtual  spaces,  server 
farms  are  still  rented  by  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned square  foot.  According  to  figures 
published  in  April  by  Salomon  Smith  Bar- 
ney, worldwide  server-farm  capacity  is 
growing  by  50%  annually,  and  will  reach 
22m  square  feet  by  the  end  of  2001,  despite 
the  demise  of  the  dotcoms.  Cage  space 
turns  out  to  have  other  uses,  too:  boastful 
corporate  logos  hang  from  many  cages, 
and  some  firms  have  posted  job  advertise- 1 
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►  equipped  with  GeoPoint  software,  your  ip 
address  is  relayed  to  Quova's  servers, 
which  look  up  your  geographical  location. 
This  information  is  then  used  by  the  web- 
site to  modify  the  page's  content  based  on 
your  physical  location.  Quova  claims  to  be 
able  to  identify  web  users'  country  of  ori- 
gin with  98%  accuracy,  and  their  city  of  ori- 
gin (at  least  for  users  in  the  United  States) 
85%  of  the  time.  Other  firms,  including 
Akamai,  Digital  Envoy,  InfoSplit  and  Net- 
Geo,  offer  similar  services. 

Once  the  user's  location  is  known,  ex- 
isting demographic  databases,  which  have 
been  honed  over  the  years  to  reveal  what 
kinds  of  people  live  where,  can  be  brought 
into  play.  But  although  targeted  advertis- 
ing is  the  most  obvious  application  for  geo- 
location,  it  has  many  other  uses.  It  can,  for 
example,  be  used  to  determine  the  right 
language  in  which  to  present  a  multilin- 
gual website.  E-commerce  vendors  and 


French  users  from  gaining  access-and  geo- 
location  technology  allows  them  to  do  just 
that.  Of  course,  the  technology  is  far  from 
perfect;  a  panel  of  experts,  including  Vin- 
ton Cerf,  the  networking  guru  who  is 
known  as  the  "father  of  the  Internet",  ad- 
vised the  judge  that  determining  an 
individual  user's  country  of  origin  was  un- 
likely to  be  possible  more  than  90%  of  the 
time.  But  all  borders  are  slightly  porous, 
and  the  French  judge  decided  that  90% 
was  good  enough. 

Rather  than  adopt  geolocation  technol- 
ogy, Yahoo!  responded  by  banning  the 
auction  of  Nazi  items  across  all  of  its  sites, 
and  says  it  has  no  plans  to  reinstate  them. 
But  it  is  challenging  the  ruling  in  order  to 
avoid  having  other  such  restrictions 
placed  on  its  content  by  other  jurisdic- 
tions. The  company,  which  is  based  in 
America,  has  asked  a  federal  court  in  San 
Jose  to  declare  the  French  ruling  unen- 


auction  houses  can  use  geolocation  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  goods  that  are  illegal  in  cer- 
tain countries;  online  casinos  can  prevent 
users  from  countries  where  online  gam- 
bling has  been  outlawed  from  gaining  ac- 
cess; rights-management  policies  for  mu- 
sic or  video  broadcasts,  which  tend  to  be 
based  on  geographical  territories,  can  also 
be  enforced.  The  pharmaceutical  and  fi- 
nancial-services industries,  says  Ms  Alex- 
ander, which  are  subject  to  strict  national 
regulation,  can  be  confident  that  by  offer- 
ing goods  and  services  for  sale  online  they 
are  staying  within  the  law.  Borders,  she 
notes,  are  returning  to  the  Internet. 

Interest  in  geolocation  soared  after  last 
November's  ruling  by  a  French  judge  re- 
quiring Yahoo!,  an  Internet  portal,  to  ban 
the  auction  and  sale  of  Nazi  memorabilia 
over  the  Internet  to  users  in  France.  The 
ruling  was  significant  because  it  covered 
sales  to  French  users  even  from  Yahool's 
websites  located  in  other  countries.  The 
implication  is  that  to  avoid  breaking 
French  law,  websites  around  the  world 
where  such  items  are  sold  must  prevent 


forceable  in  the  United  States.  (Ironically, 
Yahoo!  said  last  month  that  it  would  begin 
using  Akamai's  geolocation  technology  to 
target  advertising  and  other  content.) 

Critics  of  the  French  ruling  agree  that  it 
would  set  a  dangerous  precedent,  by  al- 
lowing one  country  to  interfere  with  free- 
dom of  speech  across  the  entire  Internet. 
"If  every  jurisdiction  in  the  world  insisted 
on  some  form  of  filtering  for  its  particular 
geographic  territory,  the  web  would  stop 
functioning,"  Mr  Cerf  declared.  Stanton 
McCandlish  of  the  Electronic  Frontier 
Foundation,  a  pressure  group,  says  he  ex- 
pects other  governments  to  adopt  geoloca- 
tion and  other  similar  techniques  to  bal- 
kanise  the  Internet  in  coming  years.  But  he 
notes  that  geolocation  is  merely  the  latest 
example  in  a  growing  trend  to  impose  lo- 
cal controls  on  the  Internet.  China,  for  ex- 
ample, already  filters  all  Internet  traffic 
flowing  into  and  out  of  the  country  in  or- 
der to  prevent  its  citizens  from  accessing 
particular  websites. 

At  the  same  time,  the  French  ruling  is  re- 
garded in  some  quarters  as  a  logical  and 


pragmatic  way  forward  for  Internet  regula- 
tion; in  the  real  world,  after  all,  multinat- 
ional firms  are  used  to  operating  under  dif- 
ferent laws  in  different  countries. 
According  to  Lawrence  Lessig,  a  Stanford 
law  professor,  "the  notion  that  govern- 
ments can't  regulate  hangs  upon  a  particu- 
lar architecture  of  the  Net."  As  the  In- 
ternet's architecture  changes  and  becomes 
more  complex,  with  the  addition  of  ser- 
vices like  filtering  and  geolocation,  the 
idea  that  the  Internet  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  local  laws  and  government  regulation 
looks  less  and  less  tenable. 

The  revenge  of  geography 

So  much  for  the  death  of  geography.  And 
determining  the  location  of  Internet  users 
seems  likely  to  become  even  more  com- 
monplace, and  even  more  accurate,  with 
the  rise  of  wireless  Internet  devices  such 
as  smart  phones.  Already,  the  first  "loca- 
tion-based services"  have  been  launched, 
capable  of  sending  text  messages  to  mo- 
bile-phone users  in  particular  network 
cells.  More  accurate  positioning  will  be 
possible  in  future  using  a  number  of  other 
techniques,  such  as  the  satellite-based 
Global  Positioning  System.  Advertisers  are 
rubbing  their  hands  at  the  prospect  of  be- 
ing able  to  send  precisely  targeted  offers  to 
people  near  particular  shops,  or  inside  a 
sports  arena,  though  privacy  concerns 
may  yet  scupper  their  plans.  Less  annoy- 
ingly,  users  of  smart  phones  may  choose 
to  call  up  location-specific  information, 
such  as  maps  or  traffic  updaies,  or  to  locate 
a  nearby  restaurant.  According  to  a  recent 
estimate  from  Analysys,  a  telecoms  con- 
sultancy, global  revenues  from  location- 
based  services  will  reach  $18  billion  by 
2006-a  figure  that  is  regarded  as  conserva- 
tive by  many  in  the  industry. 

Mr  Townsend  notes  that  cities  are,  in  a 
sense,  vast  information  storage  and  re- 
trieval systems,  in  which  different  districts 
and  neighbourhoods  are  organised  by  ac- 
tivity or  social  group.  A  mobile  Internet  de- 
vice, he  suggests,  will  thus  become  a  con- 
venient way  to  probe  local  information 
and  services.  Location  will,  in  effect,  be 
used  as  a  search  parameter,  to  narrow 
down  the  information  presented  to  the 
user.  Mobile  devices,  he  says,  "reassert  ge- 
ography on  the  Internet." 

At  the  moment,  Internet  users  navigate 
a  largely  placeless  datasphere.  But  in  fu- 
ture they  will  want  location-specific  in- 
formation and  access  to  their  personal 
data,  wherever  they  are-and  wherever  it 
is.  This  will  be  tricky  to  pull  off,  and  impos- 
sible without  taking  geography  explicitly 
into  account.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  Internet  means  that  the  distance  be- 
tween two  points  on  the  network  is  no  lon- 
ger terribly  important.  But  where  those 
points  are  still  matters  very  much.  Dis- 
tance is  dying;  but  geography,  it  seems,  is 
still  alive  and  kicking.  ■ 
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Page  by  Page  History  of  the  Web 

Brewster  Kahle,  a  computer  scientist,  has  col- 
lected more  than  10  billion  Web  pages.  Last 
week,  he  introduced  the  Wayback  Machine,  a 
free  service  that  makes  them  available  to  any- 
one with  Web  access.  New  Economy.  [C3] 
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ON     SHE    WEB 

The  latest  stock  and  mutual  fund  quota- 
tions, along  with  business  news  updates, 
are  available  at  The  New  York  Times  on 
the  Web: 

www.nytlmes.com/buslness 
Coverage  of  the  media  and  advertising 
industries  can  be  found  throughout  the 
week: 

www.nytlmes.com/medla 


A  library  of  Web  pages  that  warms  the  cockles  of  the  wired 
heart  and  beats  the  Library  of  Congress  for  sheer  volume. 


WHEN  I  was  a  little  boy  growing  up 
in  Galveston,  Tex.,  there  was  no 
more  amazing  place  to  me  than  the 
Rosenberg  Library,  a  haven  where  a  young 
reader  could  imagine  spending  many  happy 
years  of  discovery.  It  seemed  vast,  but  also 
personal :  in  front  of  the  building,  a  child 
could  clamber  up  the  side  of  the  seated  stat- 
ue of  Henry  Rosenberg,  the  library's  patron, 
and  sit  in  his  bronze  lap. 

Brewster  Kahle  wants  to  create  within 
the  Internet  a  library  that  is  as  vast  as  the 
infinite  library  of  my  dreams,  and  as  per- 
sonal as  old  Mr.  Rosenberg's  lap.  And  at  the 
same  time,  he  is  teaching  us  a  parable  about 
what  we  used  to  call  the  new  economy. 

Mr.  Kahle  never  has  thought  small. 

Having  become  wealthy  through  a  variety 
of  Internet  ventures  over  the  years,  Mr. 
Kahle,  In  1996,  took  up  collecting:  Web 
pages  —  at  last  count,  more  than  10  billion  of 
them.  His  Internet  Archive  project  takes 
regular  snapshots  of  millions  of  pages  and, 
until  recently,  stored  them  like  photos  in  the 
attic.  Last  week,  the  41-year-old  computer 
scientist  celebrated  the  archive's  fifth  anni- 
versary by  unveiling  the  Wayback  Machine, 
a  free  service  that  makes  those  old  pages 
available  to  anyone  who  can  get  to  the  World 
Wide  Web.  (It  is  at  web.archive.org,  al- 
though it  has  been  straining  under  the  traf- 
fic.) 

Using  the  pages  is  as  simple  as  typing  an 
Internet  address  into  a  search  box  and  se- 
lecting a  date.  And  it's  big.  The  archive  com- 
puters currently  hold  some  100  terabytes  of 
data  —  compared  with  an  estimated  20  tera- 
bytes of  information  in  the  entire  Library  of 
Congress.  The  archive  grows  by  10  tera- 
bytes a  month. 

But  what  is  it  good  for?  After  all,  if  the  sci- 
ence fiction  author  Theodore  Sturgeon  was 
right  when  he  said  that  "90  percent  of  every- 
thing is  crud,"  what  is  the  percentage  for 
the  blather-prone  pages  of  the  Internet? 
"On  the  Web,  it's  probably  more,"  Mr. 
Kahle  admits.  But  even  if  you  up  Sturgeon's 
estimate  to  99  percent,  that  leaves  1,000 
gigabytes  of  solid  gold  —  and  every  user's 
definition  of  gold  will  be  different. 

People  searching  the  Internet,  Mr.  Kahle 
said,  "have  very  specific  interests,"  and 
when  they  find  the  topic  that  interests  them, 
"they  want  it  in  extreme  detail,  like  steam 
locomotives  in  Georgia  in  the  1840's."  The 
wonder  of  the  Web,  he  said,  is  that  it  has  in- 
formation about  steam  locomotives  in  1840. 

Mr.  Kahle  introduced  his  brainchild  — 
named,  yes,  for  the  time  machine  used  by 
the  pedantic  dog,  Mr.  Peabody,  and  his  boy, 
Sherman,  from  the  "Rocky  and  Bullwinkle" 
cartoons  —  with  a  flourish  at  the  Bancroft 
Library  at  the  University  of  California  at 


A  library  modeled 
after  the  ancient 
archive  at  Alexandria. 


Berkeley  on  Wednesday.  He  demonstrated 
it  with  a  certified  stunner :  he  pulled  up  a 
Web  page  from  the  White  House  Web  site 
from  Sept.  10, 1996,  with  a  press  release 
about  President  Clinton  proclaiming  the 
prevention  of  hijacking  and  terrorist  at- 
tacks in  the  air  a  priority.  Mr.  Kahle  said  he 
had  also  used  the  system  to  read  Web  pages 
created  by  the  Heaven's  Gate  suicide  cult 
and  to  find  a  manual  for  a  computer  part 
that  had  been  taken  off  of  a  company's  Web 
site  in  1998. 

He  doesn't  want  to  stop  with  Web  pages. 
Mr.  Kahle  (pronounced  "Kale")  is  inviting 
copyright  holders  for  books,  movies,  music 
and  more  to  add  their  creations  to  the  mix. 
Ultimately,  he  hopes  to  finally  deliver  the 
kind  of  library  that  the  ancients  tried  to  cre- 
ate in  Alexandria.  "We  have  the  technology 
to  make  that  huge  collection  again.  More 
than  that,  we  have  the  technology  to  give 
people  access  from  anywhere  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Kahle  has  talked  this  way  before  — 
specifically,  when  he  kicked  off  one  of  his  In- 
ternet companies,  Alexa,  now  a  subsidiary 
of  Amazon.com.  That  company  also  tried  to 


archive  the  Net.  In  fact,  its  technology  was 
used  to  build  the  Internet  Archive.  But  at- 
tempts to  profit  from  the  venture  were  un- 
successful, Mr.  Kahle  admitted;  even  Ama- 
zon has  stopped  putting  money  into  it.  "This 
year,  Amazon  doesn't  have  any  spare  mon-. 
ey  to  do  services  like  Alexa,"  he  said. 

But  there  is  a  big  difference  between  hav- 
ing a  good  idea  and  being  able  to  make  mon- 
ey on  it,  and  the  fact  that  you  can't  make 
something  pay  does  not  necessarily  mean  it 
is  dumb. 

Building  free  libraries  is  a  noble  effort,  - 
Mr.  Kahle  says,  citing  the  largesse  of  An-  " 
drew  Carnegie  in  improving  the  nation's  lit- 
eracy through  a  system  of  libraries.  "Peo1  • 
pie  ask, '  How  are  you  going  to  profit  from  ' 
this?'  "he said.  "We're not.  It's  a  library. 
It's  worth  it  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to'  - 


A  1996  page  from  the  White  House  We.t> 
site,  found  on  the  Wayback  Machine.  / 


build  a  library  that  doesn't  cost  users  a  pen- 
ny." 

People  who  make  libraries  and  archives] 
their  lives  are  excited  about  the  new  colleci 
tion.  "Isn't  it  the  coolest  thing  around,"  said 
Christopher  A.  Lee,  chairman  of  the  Elec- 
tronic Records  Section  of  the  Society  of  '    •. 
American  Archivists.  He  suggested  that  so; 
cial  historians  of  the  future  might  use  the' ' 
archive  to  focus  on  things  that  today  seem ' 
mundane  or  even  inane.  "A  lot  of  social  his: 
torians  would  say  a  Web  site  that  says, 
'Here's  a  picture  of  me,  here's  a  little  about 
my  cat'  tells  us  so  many  important  things 
about  how  people  were  using  the  Internet  at 
a  particular  point  in  time." 

The  project  has  spurred  a  kind  of  enthusi- 
asm that  hasn't  been  seen  in  a  while  in  the  ; 
downhearted  tech  world.  Lawrence  Lessig, 
a  Stanford  University  law  professor  who 
seeks  to  explain  the  interplay  of  technology 
and  society,  was  uncharacteristically  ebul- 
lient. "My  brand  is  pessimism,"  he  said.  .. 
"This  is  not  something  to  be  pessimistic  * 
about.  Brewster  is  my  hero." 

Mr.  Lessig  not  only  admires  the  project  * 
for  the  knowledge  it  will  preserve.  He  said  ' 
he  also  thinks  it  can  shift  the  balance  in  the' 
debate  over  copyrights  and  access  to  intel-i 
lectual  property  like  books,  music  and  mov- 
ies. 

Holders  of  copyrights  will  eventually  drag 
Mr.  Kahle  into  court,  Mr.  Lessig  predicted.' 
So  far  the  battle  over  copyright  has  been  ■ ' 
fought  chiefly  by  copyright  owners  and  thejr 
lawyers  on  the  one  side,  and  college  profes-' 
sors  and  computer  technicians  on  the  otheri 
Mr  Lessig  says  that  will  change  if  people  ■ 
use  the  Wayback  Machine.  "We  finally  have 
a  clear  and  tangible  example  of  what's  at  " 
stake,"  he  said.  "Brewster  is  defining  the  • 
public  domain."  Users  will  see  "how  easy  I 
and  important  this  technology  would  be  in  | 
keeping  us  sane  and  honest  about  where  . : 
we've  been  and  where  we're  going."  ';' 

Mr.  Lessig  has  a  new  book  coming  out  oil 
copyright  this  month,  but  he  says  he  would 
have  rewritten  the  whole  thing  if  he  had  • 
seen  the  Wayback  Machine  first. 

Mr.  Kahle  said  he  is  pleased  that  his  new 
project  is  getting  attention.  "You  probably, 
couldn't  get  an  article  written  about  a  li-  • 
brary  in  1999;  in  1999,  all  of  the  stories  were 
about  how  to  sell  dog  food  over  the  Net."    j 

For  myself,  I  can't  help  but  think  that  old 
Mr.  Rosenberg  would  be  pleased. 
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And  the  Pod  Played  On 

With  Apple's  slick  new  MP3  machine,  the  music  rarely 
has  to  stop.  PC  owners,  alas,  are  left  singing  the  blues 

I'M  WRITING  THIS  COLUMN  WHILE  PLUGGED  INTO  A  GORGEOUSLY  TACTILE  WHITE- 
and-chrome  gadget  the  size  of  a  cigarette  pack  that  is  giving  me  a  better-than- 
CD-quality  rendition  of  Hey  Jude.  For  a  music  junkie  like  me,  listening  to  tunes 
at  work  is  not  unusual.  Listening  on  a  portable  device  is.  If  this  were  a  Discman 
or  a  regular  MP3  player,  I  would  be  fretting  right  now  about  how  much  battery 
power  I  was  wasting,  and  I  would  certainly  have  to  hunt  for  another  album  before 
I  reached  the  end  of  this  page.  But  this  tiny  beauty,  known  as  an  iPod,  has  put 


12  hours  of  juice  and  1,200 
tunes  at  my  fingertips,  which 
means  I  can  go  get  groceries, 
clean  the  house,  work  out, 
cook  dinner,  finish  a  novel 
and  go  to  bed  without  think- 
ing of  taking  the  headphones 
off.  After  an  early-morning 
recharge,  I  can  start  over. 

If  you  own  a  Macintosh, 
you  have  permission  to  get 
excited.  Apple  starts  selling 
the  $399  iPod  this  week.  It 
plugs  into  any  Mac  with 
FireWire— which  these  days 
is  all  of  them.  FireWire  is 
such  a  blazingly  fast  and  use- 
fill  connection,  it  can  down- 
load a  hundred  songs  a 
minute  and  recharge 
the  iPod  at  the 
same  time.  Even 
better,  iPod  is  smart 
enough  to  know  when 
you  have  put  new  MP3 
files  on  your  Mac— from  your 
CDs  or  from  the  Internet— and 
upload  them  automatically. 

Apple  excels  at  this  kind  of 
so-simple-it's-brilliant  stuff. 
Steve  Jobs  may  be  a  few  years 
late  to  the  MP3-player  race, 
but  with  iPod  he  has  shot  into 
the  lead.  No  one  else  has  this 
much  storage  in  a  package  this 
small.  Never  has  digital  music 

Go  to  appie.com/ipod  for  more. 
E-mail  Chris  at  cdt@well.com 


Party  MiH 

Road  Trip 

Top  5  Break-Up  Songs 

Workout  Tunes 


SOUNDS  STYLISH  iPod's  appeal 
is  as  much  visual  as  musical 

been  this  well  organized.  The 
trackwheel  on  the  front  scolls 
quickly  and  precisely  through 
all  your  songs,  arranged  by  ti- 
de or  by  artist,  and  the  display 
is  crisp  and  readable.  When 
I  gave  the  iPod  to  my  techno- 
suspicious  parents,  they 
figured  out  how  to  select  and 
play  in  under  a  minute.  Why 
can't  all  gadgets  be  like  that? 


If  you  are  part  of  the 
PC-owning  majority,  how- 
ever, you're  out  of  luck— 
for  now.  Jobs  has  not  ruled 
out  producing  Windows- 
compatible  versions  of  iPod, 
but  making  tools  for  operat- 
ing systems  other  than  his 
own  has  never  been  his  style. 
Better  to  hope  iPod  shakes 
up  the  MP3  industry  the 
way  the  iMac  shook  up  the 
makers  of  boxy  beige  PCs. 
There  will  probably  be  lots 
of  generic  cut-price,  cross- 
platform  knock-offs  of  the 
iPod  by  Christmas  2002. 
Meanwhile,  there  are 
more  than  enough  Mac  users 
in  the  world  for  Apple  to 
make  out  like  a 
bandit  this 

„    holiday  season. 

There  really  are 
no  downsides  to  the  iPod 
other  than  its  relatively  weighty 
price  tag.  It  would  be  nice  to 
see  that  lowered  soon,  although 
the  Mac  universe  is  an  expen- 
sive place  to  begin  with.  If 
price  does  turn  out  to  be  no 
object,  expect  Jobs  to  capitalize 
on  his  "digital  hub"  strategy 
with  a  few  more  Apple-only 
peripherals:  the  iCamera,  per- 
haps, or  the  iOrganizer.  Now, 
if  you'll  excuse  me,  I  have  some 
Beades-inspired  housework 
I  need  to  get  to.  ■ 


EYE  SPY  These  days,  employ- 
ees who  forget  passwords  or 
misplace  ID  badges  are  more 
than  an  annoyance — they're  a 
security  risk.  Panasonic  thinks 
it  has  a  solution:  the  Authenti- 
cam  ($240),  an  iris-scanning 
security  camera  that  hooks  up 
to  a  PC.  Since  it  runs  off  the 
computer's  horsepower,  it's 
cheaper  than  door-mounted 
devices.  You  can  even  use  it  at 
home;  it  doubles  as  a  webcam. 

FORGET  ME  NOT  Where  do  old 
Web  pages  go  to  die?  If  they're 
lucky,  the  Internet  Archive,  a 
nonprofit  project  to  preserve  the 
history  of  the  Web.  The  archive 
recently  marked  its  fifth  birthday 
by  launching  the  Wayback  Ma- 
chine (web.arch/ve.org).  Type 
any  URL  into  this  free  service, 
and  you  can  see  what  the  page 
looked  like  in  the  old  days 
(1996).  The  archive  has  already 
devoted  a  special  collection  to 
the  Sept.  11  attacks. 

MONKEY  BUSINESS  MeetAiai, 
Sega's  newest  superhero.  Be- 
neath that  sickly  sweet  exterior 
beats  the  heart  of  a  dangerously 
addictive  video  game.  Aiai  is  the 
star  of  Super  Monkey  Ball  ($50), 
Sega's  first  title  for  the  Nintendo 
Gamecube.  The  game,  which 
hits  stores  this  week,  sends  Aiai 
and  his  pals  through  an  end- 
lessly shifting  universe  of  tilting 
floors  and  floating  bananas. 
Pikachu:  watch  your  back! 

— ByJyotiThottam 
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The 

Shrinking 
Empire  of 
Michael  Ovitz 


Despite  Misfortune,  He  Vows  to  Remain  a  Player 


Lessons  From  the 
Energy  Frontlines 


Utilities:  Consumers 
adapted  and  cut  demand. 
Understanding  why  will 
be  key  in  forging 
post-deregulation  policy. 


year   earlier,    defying  predict 
that     California's     energy     c 


What  Crisis? 

Percentage  of  Southern 
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Investors  Are  Reassessing  Stocks'  Long-Run  Potential 


Boomers  May  Need  New  Game 
Plan  If  Equity  Returns  Dwindle 


y  KATHY  M.  KRISTOF 


ings  years,  in  a  tough  spot.  Ii 
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mid-1970s.  a  grortng  number  of 
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Blue-Chip  Returns,  by  Decade 

Many  experts  predict  that  U.S  stock  market  returns  will  be 
n  the  current  decade  than  in  the  1990s. 


Even  a  Below- Average  Market 
Could  Beat  the  Alternatives 


predicting  the  future. 
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Lockheed  Edges  Out 
Boeing  for  Contract 
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Two  conference  calls  with  ana-    down  through  the  industry,  leading  Jeff  Leeds  Sears  bottom  line. 
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endless  wireless. 

get  up  to  3400  minutes  per  month,  save  up  to  $135. 


Sign  up  for  the  AT&T  Digital  Advantage 
$39.99  monthly  plan  and  get 

400  anytime  minutes 

2000  night  and  weekend  minutes 

and  either: 

1000  Mobile-to-Mobile  minutes 

or 

nationwide  long  distance  included 

all  for  as  long  as  you  keep  the  plan 

Mobile-to-Mobile  minutes  apply  to  calls  placed  to 
and  from  other  AT&T  Wireless  subscribers  within 
a  select  calling  area.  Anytime  minutes,  night  and 
weekend  minutes  and  nationwide  long  distance 
available  from  your  Home  Calling  Area. 


get  up  to  $135  in  savings 

activation  lee  waived                                                      +135  00 

R2B9LX  mail-in  phone  rebate 

+$50.00 

mail-in  service  rebate 

+$50.00 

total  sav.ngs 

$135.00 

Get  a  free  Olympic 

Winter  Games  gift 

when  you  sign  up  for 
wireless  Internet  service 


800-IMAGINE 


attwireless.com 
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excellence 

is  committed  to  bringing 
you  in-depth. 


Your  Money 


Proposed  Bonds  Offer  Way 
to  Support  the  War  Effort 
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pass  the  popular 
patriotic  measure. 
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Savings  Bond  Sales 

Sales  of  inflation-adjusted  U.S.  savings  bonds  (Sern 
have  soared  this  year,  while  sales  of  standard  savin, 
(Series  EE  bonds)  have  ebbed. 


Series  EE  bonds 

1  September:  $350.9  million 

jUeplemterWlSl  million 
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Both  houses  of  Congress  have 
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1  May  1.  The  yield  is  set 

New      ill         bout  3.7  thr  EE 

I  by     Still,  the  KK  rate  may  compare  fa- 
the     vorably  with  yields  on  bank  certifi- 

war        The  effective  yield  on  Series  I 
once        Series  I  bond  yields  have  two 


MONEY    TALK 

It's  Never  Too  Late  to  Supplement 
Emergency,  Retirement  Funds 
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buurMg  up  your  savings.  This  is    money  was  spent. 
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lances  too  late.  At  this  point,        Host 


Many  of  us   miss  I 


fund  our  Roth  IRAs.  I 


we  put  S-3.000  of  our  emergency  ductible. 
fund  savings  in  the  Roths,  could        Once  j 

w-  then  pull  'he  principal  out  in  credit,  yo 

an  emergency?  Would  this  be  a  temptatio 


making   Debit  Cards  Enforce 
r  Roths   Financial  Discipline 


the  bank— in  usmg  a  debit    tension,  you  could  spend  s 


Uncle  Sam  may  need  i 
said    Gary    Schlossberg 
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support  it  an  advantage  over  bank  c 

Because  of  that  iong  lead  tune.    <  si.  which  is  fully  taxable. 

some  experts  specul  it-  that  Tie..-        <.o  ,m:    i-  .  I  mvr.-a  ,-■ 


far%  budget  to  nrake  sure  there 

more  money  to  savings.  Having  a    pay  as  they  go. 


s  your  mort-        They  f 


e  an  aversion  Publnatnai.v"  Y,.u  ..in  find  'hern 
.  People  who  in  TurboTax  under  tin-  "Mim  el!<<- 
i    .1-1.1  |-.i<.l-     neous'tab. 
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..v;ii!.ible  yet    i'he  authon/ira:  lef- 


Treasury        Both  types  o: 


Development  Bank  Investment  Is  Folly 


Bethune,  has  taken  to 


that.     China 

be  getting 


.  China  us  it  is  China 

nplish  this  through  pr 
inges    with    China    Central 


;  welfare    from  greedy  a 


■•[Oct    14]  I  feel 


CEO  Far  From  Greedy        Inte] 

I  just  wanted  to  mei 

rpnfHave  a  Lot  to  Leam 

I  1      and  have  workul  and     fbu* 

f  have  been  an  employee  of  Con-     studied  m  China   \VV  ar,  proud  ..i     hr„t.  t> 
■'■■'■"' 
'    hinl         However,    the   article   portrays    andph* 


plicated  story.  Nevertheless, 

that  country. 
ichelleSic'V 

t'nqi,  uw,4.  Voh 


and  Mllt'lral  uliiiviisv-    My  lather      WnU    („    l.,t\<r-.t„th,    ll„,u 
is    Chinese    American,    born    m    Editor,  Los  Angeh 

Shanghai,  and  I   ll..ve  Ulid.-rLTadu-       hi  Si  .  /...,■  .{,,<;,  I,  ■..  <\\  ■iiniK'    :■ 


Pepperdine's  application 
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O  VITZ:  Plans  for  Business  Empire  Fall  Short 


"Everyone  hale 

Ri.  hard    fVnn-r. 
I  ,-ih.il  \V.-.i|.nri"  , 


allowed  to  participate  i 


Ovitz's  Net  Worth  Is 
Difficult  to  Calculate 

By  JAMES  BATES  ""oJiS ^S^"s3aL9 million 


,wV     (>..,k.'ll k     r-  vxk'nius     .har,-.   Tho.-e   < 


fT. 


Ovitz  through  partnerships  has    bought  t 


the      lo, 
Century  City  building  that 


md-urn    it    ■iifficult     In     the 


k  op-  .ire  difficult  lo  value  accurately,  one  uvil?  asM  on  Hie  block  i? 
-ante  Hi?  an  collection  includes  works  Dancing  Bear  Ranch  in  Aspen, 
i  De-    by   Jasper   Johns,  Picasso    and    Colo.,  a  500-acre  spread  with  a 


I  and  are  planning  a  Pei-de- 


is  Chairman  Gary  Wilson. 


OVITZ:  Determined 
to  Make  a  Comeback 


Going  forward,  Ovitz  said  h 


Ovitz  and  try  to  build  AMG  i 


dinary  for  an  independent 


digital  initia-    Eisner.   who   „.„!.    him   Disney's  boy  for  the  unforgivin 

t's  all  going  to     president.  The  job  lasted  II  lumul-  of  lelevj-iji.n  nnxiucl.O! 

ousted  with   a    notorious  golden  said  Larry  Ocrluarnit 

ought  he  could    parachute:  Disney  stock  and  cash  tent  officer  at  Kagan  \ 


z's   personal    dismantle 


e  gantlet.  And  it's  a  differ- 


■land    His 'digital  in 


ivitz  said  he  never  intended  t< 

;  on  his  elusive  digital  dream. 
i  mid-1999,  AT&T  Corp.  com 


■    V.  :,.■._■-  ■   ■■   ■:'      ■ 
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^DEPOSIT  &  CONSIDER  LOAN  RATES 
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Star,  the  producer  of  HBO's 
reviewed  by  The  Times.  But  with    ing  two  of  Hollywood's  hottest  tal-    zling  "Sex  and  the  City."  The  o 

moment.  ents  include  actors  DiCaprio,  Diaz    DeGeneres,  which   is  being  r. 

"That  was  enough  lin.ncv  t..  g.-t     .in<i  SanmH  I,  Jackson.  ducedbyCBS. 


Management  Group 


to  our  game  plan.  We  Marciano's  newly  renovated  build- 
30  meetings,"  he  said,  ing,  a  Beverly  Hills  address  with 
i  Fnron  Corp.,  Hughes    I 


'■'■■■■■■ 


i  Cnchton;  and    The    ■ 


irst  moves  was  to  unit-  Di-  y.'.l.HT  ,.n    lulv  Jl   and  s.il  ,,7ii'i 

■•■"■■  I  l»i..>iWL'ti.|iwa..rS<r1r-  - -n  A  us.  \  act  on  In  ■■ 
i  -Gangs  mi   New  York," 

J  passion  for  30  years.  The  Superior  Court, 
estimated  to  cost  SI  10  mil-        The  last  payrr 

set  for  wide  release  next  began  la 


i  Sept   ^  irs  I  os  Angeles  County 
e  as  ATG 


,  AT( ; 


i  failed  bid        "I  think  we  probably  could  havt 
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He  Was  Power  Broker 
at  Center  of  Big  Deals 
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"The      sport* 
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AMG  Sports  chief  Jeff  S 
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for  j  solid  business.  The  division 

■  una  Diamc 
third  baseman  Matt  Willia 


ing  about  anyone  who 
game  all  day,  ever 
Chris  Lighty.  head  c 


BILLS:  Higher  Prices,  Cooler  Weather  Curbed  Usage 


i  n-iei - I- ni.img  how  people  will  should  get  a  clearer  picture  of 
■  ■art  to  future  prur  -wiic-  will  n-  nMitial  consumer  behavior  in 
lelp    policymakers    decide    how    coming  months.  The  date's  20  20 
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less  air  conditioning  t 
earlier,  resulting  in  m 
energy  saving. 
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fruit  to  be  picked.  Most  h 
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,  he  said,  from  the  method  of  the  National  80,000  reba 

ers  were  Weather  Service  to  derive  tern-  refngeratoi 
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Protect  your  interest.   Protect  your  principal 


And  it's  a  liquid  account.  So  you  have 
access  to  your  cash'  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  or  handle  emergencies. 
Earn  a  great  return  on  your  investment 
while  your  capital  is  secure.  Visit  World 
Savings  and  open  a  Hi-Yield  Insured 
Money  Market  Account  today. 

www.worldsavings.com 
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MARKET:  Risk  Versus  Return 


Stock    price    movements 


Investment  Opportunity! 
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12  Months             8.32%                   $59% 
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Profit  Growth  vs.  Stock  Gains 

Earnings  of  the  blue-chip  Standard  &  Poor's  500  companies 
rebounded  strongly  in  the  early  1990s,  but  profit  t:r.  .v,'h  fi:  ,■...] 


|  ■  S&P  price  change 
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Today,  many  investors  no  doubt 

and  scarier,  place.  Thf  future  I.-...K, 
less  certain.    If  that   uncertainty 
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making  th.it  decision,  r 
that  though  it's  conve 
k  about  market  average 
peri-    your  own  portfolio  may  be  an; 
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■liurp    decline    in    inflation    market  n 
>ur    rors  earnings,"  s^d  Steven  Wiet-    throughout  the  1980s  and  1990s    you  only 
for    ing,   an   economist   at  brokerage    was  a  major  factor  in  boosting    beaten  Ui 
The  Vanguard  S&P    Salomon    Smith    Barney   in  New 
500indei  mutualfundl  ■■■  g  tneda    Vi.ck.  Because  corporate  earnings 
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over    the    lasi    fivi-  to  lir.  probably  at  the  lower  end  A  low-i 
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1926,  as  calculated  by  blue-chip  stock  gains  from   1992  What  a 

;ociates.  through  1994.  The  opposite  was  you  belief 

numbers,   then,  the  true    from    1995    through    1999:  est  rates  \ 

Is  could  argue  that  re-  Stocks  performed  far  better  than  be  grealei 

ather  than  lower,  just        The  latter  episode  is  the  problem  and  for  i: 


•Corporate    earning    growth. 


?  bad  in  a  low-infla- 


ons.  locking  in  a  10-year  Tiva^.iry  r 

outlook  is  that  infla-  today. 

;  are  likely  to  rise.  If  it  all  goes  bad.  the  T-note 

oik   market.  Rising  course.  Stocks  are  risky,  but 

major  agent  in  ruin-  necessary  to  take  mk-  for  the 

was  too  easy  to  make  money 

inn  i,k   If  the  U.S.  stocks  in  the  late -90s. 


pan— il  ( ould  be  just  as  devastating  nally  back  to  norma 

for  stock  prices  as  an  inflationary  Tom  Pctruno  coi 
spiral. 
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Entertainment:  An 

ii  the  filming  of 
a  Civil  War  epic,  8D. 


Tuesday,  October  30, 2001 


Lifeline 

'K-PAX' enters  orbit  at  No.  1 


•■■!'".!'  I.,  i  in  Spacey  claims  he's  lorn  anoth 

Its  clear  he  is  a  box  office  draw,  landing  at  No.  1  this 

.-■"     : 
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A  Better  Life:  a  school 

leaders  group  says  the 
must  be  redefined  9D, 

Trends:  Spandex  is  tight- 
ening up  men's  fast™  '  '"'■ 'i"""*'1     ■■  "  "-'-enactors  portray  Con 

lederate  noons  in  this  film  set  for  release  next  year 
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Stiller  defends  decision  to  erase  towers 

Ben  Sutler's  comedy  Zoolander  opened  just  p 


Whatever  Jackson  is  musically,  he's  not  'Invincible' 


nn     i    i    n  I    ii        n       minting  and  i 

/nurkiWti**  nut  of  four]  .lrrives  today  after  a 
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PopsrenimioilvMiione  !!■ 

MiKirrPi/iPw 

"  ■  "  "  rulerofsoul-popL.-mbetound 
meekly  following  his  subjects 
and  genuflecting  to  trends  al- 
nong  the  rapid-fire  mutations 


By  Edna  Cundersen 


Tragically,  the  v 
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where  in  the  castle's  growing  clui:, ■: 


charity  fundraising  concert  in  Washington,  D.C. 
I**™  lurfing  "nder  the  mainstream  radar.  Jackson 


Jerkins,  who  co-produces  the  three  opunin^  i  i.i.  I',  .ill 
sufficiently  perky  I  hoiieh  Inulh,  ,,iie.u..il   I-hm  Miie> 

Vou  Roc*:  My  World,  not  exactly  the  -■.,. .ilnn. 
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o  sabotage  Invinable's  opport 

seems  musically  paralyzed  and  un 
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ng-edge  beat    tinged  Whatever  Happens  seems  like  a  catch-up  ploy      wise  to  face  the  n 
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says  £.1  producer  Kathleen 
We're  sitting  here  20) 


hippie.  Spielberg  spokesman  Marvin 
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previous  TV  airins.bu- 
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The  Y'mcuard  Group,  where  t 
entration  is  un  endunni 
■estment  performance, 
ain  talk  about  investinj 

all  I -NOC-52 1-7707 


world 


eBriefing 

The  news  behind  trie  Net 
By  Janet  Kornblum 

Web-page  database 
goes  Wayback  when 

i  Sept.  9,  the  president  made  the  following  re- 


world  risk-free,  but  we  tan  reduce  the  i>.k<  wc  fau: 
.;,,:■,-,,■:  ■  :,. 

rallying  world  coalition  with  ;        '  ' 
giving  law  enforcement  the  <u 
tools  they  need,  and        hv  unr. 

Prescient?  You  decide.  Those 


ms  available  through  a  Web 
?  called  the  ■'Wayback  Ma- 
ine" -  tied  to  a  giant  data- 
pages  collected 


In,    I  he 


pji'.e>.::-,a:  c.e'u..-  :neyea:s         Knew  it U  lie  b:t: 

week,  has  been  so  overwhelmed  by  users  that. 
Monday,  many  people  were  having  tiuuble  gen 


v;,;S,;j;n 


►  webjrchive.org 

Terror  can't  spook  Halloween  fans 

Scary  e-mails  spreading  false 
een  apparently  aren't  frightening  people  away  from 
..■.-■-!!'  is  atop  the  listol  Lycos'mosl 

pupulj'  -Cjii  li  terms  I'm  the  second  week  in  a  row: 
"'  '  "pumpkins"  at  No.  6. 
.,._._.„. it  with  terror:  Osama 

►  50.lycos.com 


XP's  rollout  hits  some  speed  bumps 


Despite  the  glitches, 
sales  look  promising 


■  -iiinuthar.  upgrad- 
ould  only  consider  ii  il  theyhavea 

.■..;■.  ■  ■...',   |,.       ,.i,: 


nft's  Greg  Sullivan,  a  pro 

whelming  majoriry"  "!  new  X!'  c 
absolutely  no  problem' 


tailing  it.  "But  for  those  v 


..,■    ■„„■ 


soft  recomme 

stall  the  software  ($99  upgrade  for 


immediately  compatible  with  X 


SB 


crashed,"  says  Rizvi.  40.  ma. 
local  parking  company.  "PI 
stopped  working.  1  have  to  t, 


■   ■      :     ■  ,:..!■■ 

Microsoft  uses  to  sell  XP  is  that  its  Win- 
r  ■  i  -..'  ■  ■  i 

But  when  McClintc 


upgrades  to  maintain  « 

sales  figures,  Best  Buy 

MtAlanus -ays  sales  ui  ' 


>  here  tin;  weekend. 


'.' ;;'!: 


'.■■:   ..'\ervh"*:!'.   in-  ■..  i tie  error  message.  "Sorry,  no  more 

■.■       ■"  ".■    Didier,  anuthei  wun't  vuirk  without  updates   •  it'  they  help  is  available  lor  this  problem." 

shopper,  liked  it  so  much  he  bought  a  say  don't  do  it.  dmi'i."  >''.  Hm/jinr  edi-  McClinton,  v 
second  ..I  py  l"r  his  daughter's  c 

ewthpastvers' 

-..-!'■.  le^i-trjii'  i ■  ■■■.  ■■.    ■  solves  the  issue.  "But  I'm  not  going  I 

arate  copies  tekeWiht;,,!  ea,  h  K.)  Sometimes,  however,  it  works,  spend  good  money  for  more  copies  l 

"XP  is  so  stable,"  say;  Duller.  J'.wh..  \k Clmr.  n  '-sc  i  :■-  vrwi-:  '■■:  hi:  digital  put  mi  the  ■_.:!  ■  ■ 

is  in  the  medical  supplies  business,  camera  Inn  -;oi  it  wcn'kms.  attet  he  re  lnov'ie.  i.tzy  to  make  you  do  that,  e: 

"Windows  93  crashed  on  me  three  '-.id':..1  -lie  ■  mci'.jI  •'-■" ■■•.am.  i  r-;.  ■_■..■,-  peaaih,  m  a  weak  economy." 

timesaday.XPhasn'tcrashedonce."He  he  followed  uitniuatr, .  iin  i  pn.;::i.ims  ►  support.microsoft.com 

also  had  to  pick  up  a  new  copy  of  his  "Upgrading  an  operating  system  isn't  

'.'v  irifdi  .(ift  v.  are.  iir.n-  V-  .id  c.-r> |..r  <■■■.*■>.  \..yw.    -.:,',■  Miile:    'ik-  lelaliw/ly  h-m.nl  uiiluni^usatoday.com 


MTV.com  plays  up  early  CD  access,  for  the  price  of  a  CD 


the  album    ords,  says  he  didn't  h 
■      ■ 
le customer's  mailbox.  'This  is  a  slam-dunk/'  In 

Biitterworth  won't  release  sales        Butterworth  says  he'd  like 

lum  kinds  of  promotions  wit  in  it  h--[  ,n 
In-  works  incredibly  well  to  get  theco 
>  ]0  ha->eeneieMed.'  liuUerwui  th  savs 
■We  MTV.com  is  one  of  the  few  sites  t 
ling  sells  digital  downloadsof  singles  to 
We  sumers.  a  business  that  never  too 
lew  purchase-and-li 
ns  get  something  e 

label.  Virgin  Rec-    ing  digital." 
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Entgrtainment 


'TV 


Keep  the  press  free, 
ABC  News  chief  says 


ABC  News  president  _David  Westin  says  thai  Ameri- 

-,:  ■  i       .    ,1     t  >ur  strengths  against  us." 

■  ^.tenonstiusedcommeiu.i'.Jif- 

■,■:■■  ■     ...  ;■■■:■■,  Mr.  \\      :  :  ,,.k  ■..■■  :--    ,  ■■ 

the  Pentagon  and  now  some 

ervm\  i-  n.ing  the  US  ■'  ■•' ! 


i 


information  i 


-bmi      v-cr^ny  I. 


rsity  last  week.  Westin  s 

Unk'^weairdilijeni. 

emy  could  even  use  our  pa 
against  us  by  encoura^n  eusl 
ml  thinking  and  open-mindedness  for  fear  I 
might  be  misconstrued  as.  unpatriotic" 
Westin  said  the  media  and  government  h 


Bui  ■■lU'as  -inanimations  must  make  th 
judgment  ofwhat  they  repoi  i. 'Wc^tin^aK 

The  buck  stops  with  us,  not  the  govern 
lines  between  national  security  andprop; 


Zahn  boosts  CNN's  morning 

'■     ,-■.■   ::!'   "    ■-   "|      !!■.','..]     '      ..M-. 

her  into  the  network  .iiiuLh!.!i..^nr\',  mumim:  -.how 
for  her  Then  came  ^'[>i  ll./.ihn  h,v-  in.rn  iv|.>.irai.c 
daily  from  7  a.m.  to  10  a.m.  U  {A  am  -7  am  I'T  on 
tliL'war  flu-  limit  li.i  p.m.1  .ill  for  CNN:  This  month 
,:.itin  ihyi!  .ill  ki'k-t.)li;i-  n.-iw  .rks  will,  .in  ,iw-'i;n:«.>  n\ 
I  ivi'li-:  h  .i  .:-..'.l.-  irnj  .■.-.->'  hi.;h,-i  iMuT.. 
Newport  I  Mi  mon- imii  \KNBC  tAN  IrcK  '■  •< 
the  time  period  to  Fox  in  2001  before  Zahn  signed  on. 


turuty  to  look  at  it  through  tl 


Inside  TV  appears  Monday  through  Thursday 


Emmy  to  take  a  third  run  at  it  Sunday 


Ceremony  will  be 
smaller,  subdued, 
less  competitive 


The  Emmys  were  postponed 


would  be  surpn  t'd  r  in:m\  i 

the  world.  (But )  there's  always  a  level  of 


assume  nobody  woul 

ate  to  use  the  (anthrax)  word  in  open- 
ing an  envelope." 
Smith's  mum  i 
specifics,  but  others 


i  many  of  the  show's 


tuns.  imluJin-j  Irmier  producer  David 
Angell,  aboard  one  of  rhe  doomed  hi- 

Ellen  DeCeneres  with     taped  packages,  "some  of  them  will  1 
'"Smith  says.  'The  ones  that  ha 


■    ....  v    .'..        ..■■  i  ,!■,,     ■  -.  ;-il-..'!ili- 

rion  of  everybody's  work,  and  then 

first  time  we'll  go  to  rhe  audience." 

Also  expect  extensive  security  ar- 
rangements and  a  much  smaller  crowd: 
Los  Angeles'  Shrine  AudiN'num.  v.hich 
seats 6.000, wasn't  availahl,/  u  ;hr  iwu 
date,  so  the  Academy  of  Television  Arts 
n  sciences  i>  using  the  Shubert Theatre, 
which  seats  fewer  than  2,000. 

Aside  Mvnn  uonkite,  who  may  deliv- 
er an  inspirational  message  about  the 
role  of  entertainment  amid  tragedy, 
other  presenters  have  reconfirmed 
their  appearances,  including  Sally  Field, 
Mary  Tyler  Moore,  Kelsey  Crammer, 
Ray  Romano,  Jessica  Albd.  Ln,  Mclui- 
rnack  and  Debra  Messing,  Calisra  Flock- 
Ihiii  j;i,.l  Martin  Sheen. 
Sarah  losica  Parker  c 
Broadway  play,  fi 


Wholesome 
7th  Heaven' 
is  gaining 
ground 

By  Kevin  V.Johnson 
Special  for  USA  TODAY 

TV  networks  spend  millions  promot- 
i  .hfall.  hoping  for  big- 
ger audiences.  Wh.it  the\  -lir.uid  hupc 
for  are  more  shows  that  perform  like 
M\  7th  Heaven. 

19%,  the  show  iu 

::i.::i:    ' 

•    \ev  ha'i  eome  without  the  usual 


.■■..■■■..■ 

CBS   ,:,,:;.■.'  \RC  .iredmvn 
saysanaJysl 


i.<:ii1«-n  i-    i.'.-, 


,'ri;-'- ' 


u:ml'* 


program  is  cranking 

■  ■■■!!■■.,[  ■■■■■:■  •  ■ .. 
jn  I  Mondays.  8  ET/PT |  At  .in  .im  wh.-n 
V  .iramas  often  begin  to  wane,  7th 
leaven  has  gained  viewers.  Through 


Biel.  Catherine  Hick: 

nal  Camden  family.  calates  into  a  life-or-death  situation. 

"What  we're  seeing  as  we  look  at 

:iu!iildK'n.mnsh.;\vh.ipi  die-r  ;h.n-.-  i;  they're  very  encourai; 

averaged  BJrrHion  viewers  a  week,  an     u  ;   vr.a  give  us  helpful  instruction." 

:-■  r,/Mveri.v.ivear's     and  love  each  -ri- <    lii,,i;,nj    -ays  Pet.kinssavs 

„   6.9mion  for  the  same  period,     creator  Brenda  Hampton,  a  loi  me:  Mini  I  cu.-llv  impoi  taut,  he  says,  is  that  the 

accordingfflNielsen  Media  Research.         U  me  "Everything  else 

Why  with?  Not  for  ftoseonne-stvle    that,  if  you  didn't  have  a  fan-.i.v  ...  :■.  i  r:r^,n  a  desert.This  show 

family  squaibles  The  Camden  tjmiK  i-     -Uo'vv  v  <u  what  a  laimlv  is  like."  is  like  an  oasis  in  the  de-ert  kan  view  n 

!'■■"-. rv.'d.  tuiK-:.  ■!■,,<■:  ■■■;■■■■                                                  ■■!:;:■:  alter  with  hk  entire  family  and  t 

■■■■  F. r  it  Stephen  GjI-     Hi*   h.iinfic  sr  I  :■  ■  Nn;  even:- 


eilplay  members  of  the  admirably 

rheiii^n-ijiv.(VksoftheTVyear, 
averaged "  -,"~ 


e  the  others  get. 
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Psoriasis?  Eczema? 
Seborrheic  Dermatitis? 

Stubborn  Dandruff? 
Red,  Scaly,  Itchy  Skin? 


<0? 


our  customers 


family  without  scratching." 


Acadia  Skin  Care "  can  restore  your  skin 

to  Its  normal,  healthy  state  in  just  10-14  days. 

We  Guarantee  it! 


call  now  and  put  Acadia 
Skin  Care  to  work  for  you. 


a  Skin  care's  active  Ingredients 


rough,  dry  skin  and       /C^^±        ^tf~~~"V  Phvs,clan  recommended 

Dandruff.  jM    \%  JK  m   so  you  know  It's  safe. 

No  burning,  no  ^K     I    ]  ■  ■      W    suffer  any  long"? 

prescrlptlons.no  MLI  ■    V  J    Acadia  Skin  Care  Is 

rnedTstno°fa!Mtns01  WV  \     \f    °"°^.  easy  to  apply 
and,  oestofall.lt  s       ^Jj/       VjT    ana  very  effective. 


>  All  It  takes  Is  a  phone  c 


Call  Now  For  Your  30-Day  Risk-Free  Trial! 

1-800-840-8020  ext.S-4517 


Smarter 
co-workers. 


It  exists. 


network! 


Local  jobs.  National  opportunities. 


Battery  Park.  September  11.  John  Miskulin  stared  into  the  pitch  dark  that  had  been 
his  four-year-old  son's  preschool  and  found  a  frightened  group  of  students  and  teachers 
in  need  of  a  plan.  "Get  each  of  the  kids  a  wet  towel,"  he  said,  and  went  back  out  into 
the  rubble.  As  coincidence  would  have  it,  he  found  a  city  bus  and  got  kids  and  teachers 
on  board.  They  drove  towards  the  water  and  came  upon  the  tugboat  Adriatic  Sea.  One 
by  one,  Miskulin  handed  the  kids  over  the  side  to  the  crew  and  together  they  reached 
safety  in  Jersey  City.  Now,  every  morning,  as  Miskulin  heads  across  the  Hudson  to  work 
at  the  American  Red  Cross  Compassion  Center  at  Pier  94,  his  own  son  asks  him: 

"Daddy,  are  you  going  to  find  more  people?" 


9  BURGER  KING    Restaurants,  v 


o  AOL  Time  Warner  tor  making  these  photo  essays  arable  on  their  website. 
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Entertainment 


Books 


Ryan's  songs 
worth  their 
wait  in  'Gold* 

DMX  releases  great  'Depression 
Kravitz  in  a  groove  on  'Lenny' 


drew  Lloyd' 

li,:/u  ;.-:,;  ,,  Well,  almost. 


j^ou^    visit  The  Nation's  #1  Tourist  Attraction  at 
/  a"V\  http://www.usatottay.com/shop/travel.htm 

tt  ^eJi      *        5        Wonf/our  oetoway  ro  reo1l>  U  ■-■    ■  ,|  ,  ...    T.o,.-l  Around  lhe 

I      Trauerground  the  World      b#3    1-800-872-3433   #j| 


Author's  home  is  where  her  art  is 


In  'Angels,'  Chevalier 
paints  vivid  portrait 
of  Victorian  London 


n  NEW  YORK  TIMES  BESTSELLER 
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Entertainment 


Civil  War  film  charges  into  realism 


Actors,  re-enactors  help  bring 
First  Battle  of  Manassas  to  screen 


Gods  and  Generals,  set  for  release  in  late 
2002,  stars  Robert  Duvall  (Robert  E.  Lee],  Jeff 
Daniels  (Joshua  Lawrence  Chamberlain). 
Stephen Ung (Stonewall  l.ukson  Mn.v..n- 
vino  [Fanny  Chamberlain)  and  C.  Thomas 
iW..!l    I.  in  Chamberlain). 

Filming  began  in  late  August  and  will  con- 
tinue through  early  December,  shooting 
through-mi  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and 
Maryland 

Maxwell  has  been  trying  to  make  this 
movie  for  six  years.  Ted  Turner  -  whose  Tur- 
ner Pictures  produced  Gettysburg  -  stepped 
up  to  help  finance  the  S? :  million  | ct  i 

"We  could  have  saved  20%  to  25%  by 
shooting  in  Canada;  says  Ma*  well  "Bui  by 


Shaara's  late  father.  Michael,  is  the 
author  of  Trie  Killer  Angeb.  which  was  u> 
basisforCerrysburg.Corr.h.jiuiu:.,*  Max 
well  has  plans  down  the  lire  chl  i  n,'-.;d 
book  in  the  Shaaras' Ciu,  \\v.  tniuu  w 
■i!,1  Measure. 
Filming  a  Civil  War  epic  takes  an  army  of 
It  includes  a  crew  of  several  hundred. 


■Caioraile  Girls,"  the  v   .■:         ■    ■  ■■  ..,:,.■, 
who  replenish  the  staff  durnv.iHe.^s  m fi!.-n- 

There  are  specialized  technicians  fiv. 
Matt  Vogel,  a  special  effects  i 


tint  the  moMvasihle  aspects  of  the  film  ai 
"The  biggest  challenge  is  everybody 


they.etoc 
;Vii:ii-  i 


Gen.  Thomas  J.'" 
Jackson,  and  Lang  is  a  walking  encyclopedia    take  part  ir 

Jackson  e 
nickname,  after  Confederate  troops  routed 


i-.pailu.ilai  >cen./.  J.n-^un  >  karling 
n  into  a  bayonet  charge  down  j  hill, 
iing  what  w.ll  become  known  as  (he 

i  role  is  so  much  more  powerful  lhan  I 
,"  says  Lang,  who  conduce  an  Iiv-ji- 
m  character,  speakmg  in  a 


'  'iv.    >■  utr.ein 

V-.... I     Ml    „       . 


■  M-iii-.-v.-.n  i 


Battle  scene  swiftly  turns  into  a  confederacy  of  re-takes 


not  prepare  me  for  life  as  a  Confed- 
erate Army  infantryman. 

■  ■.equipment  was  a 
lot  heavier  back  then.  My  1861 
Springfield  rifle  weighs  about 

ii,.  \;.|f,  ■..:  ||i|. 


Togetasenieofwhai  ..aor.  ■_■, 
through  to  film  a  Civil  War  epic 
I've  been  given  the  opportunity  tc 


Maxwell  yells  on  a  megapl 
e  second  of  wo  "We're  rolling.  And  ACTION!" 
"  n  Derek  Bu-  When  the  scene  begins, 
id  to  be  s 


"'       ■ 
'S.ofYork  pa.    which  isn't  hard  considering  some-    — 
m"  being'out    body  lorgot  to  tell  me  that  a  mor- 

■      ■  ■.,-  ■  . 


e  set,  I'm  and  Chris 

c  training  "My  parer 

icacies  of  here  by  myself," 

g  — ' 

I  sergeant  o  ,cu  Nuudie  mine  movie.  dirt  rains  down  on  the  troops' 

are.  "-who  has        Idoni  hr,c  ,m,  inn,-,.  e>,~,   ,  ,,»    uitki  i-.  jiumi  "FIX  BAYONETS!' 

srior  ibolhis  19  scream  tlie  Rebel  yelldurinsa  baV'        Miraculously,  I  do  it  without     don't 

^a.       ,i  j  °neC  charge.  That  is,  ,f  I  can  Eet  the     rumbling  or  -nhbnvj  m\-d-    W.      tic.. 

i  roll  around  bavnnernn  the  rifle  correaft  crouch  in  the  ready  position.  "Lc 

««„>„,.„._*    ..,.  »rU«rC1.  ofhur^ 

echoes    Some  things 


Smoke  generators 


"CHARGEI" 
through  the  valley  a 


bearer  behind  me  trips  and  falls.    By  Cesar  C.Soi 


■■■      ■;.!.■. 


Cesar  Soriano  gels  ready  i"  ,\\;\^t. 


Principals  urged  to  rethink  roles  for  quality  schools 


Smokers  quitting 
with  nicotine  lozenge 


A  new  nicotine  lozenge  works  b 
gum  oi  lij-.ilspi.n  kir  smuk-[M\l 
habit,  says  a  British  study.  NiQuitii 
;,  says  the  study's  a 
Europe's  biggest 
USA,  showed  that  smokers 


Uini.ii-   ii.M-ba-od  family  d 

smoking  clti 
than  1.800  smokers 


■LI  ,',.■■■ 


e  the  lozenges  were  much  more  likely  to  quit 
pie  who  took  a  placebo.  Studies  comparinj 
?r  nicotine-replacemenl  rtu-rapK^  with  plat 


If* 


0  ; 

M 

Soils  twins-  Mara  Carmen 

Maria  Guadalupe  will  spend 

the  winter  in  Mexico. 

Conjoined  sisters  to  return  to  Mexico 

jpeTerefhm'skkm' 

SpSc 

lie     heduled'tu  re 

SfSr 

they  sharem^much'oHh"? 

chM^TrteahnVth 

cne.org),  the  Connecti 

Additional  drug  OlCd  ii 

AIDS  fight 

■■  ■■■  ,11  'in  Mond.iv.ip 

I'll  .--  u-produaion  • 

MriSsuivivalralfihave.net 

of  drugs  The  FDA  says  it  ap 

,n  Hit      H.. 

i  school  leaders  that  support  it."  says  the  NAESP  L 

ay,  comprehensivehandbook, 

tupals  Also,  a  potential  shortaj 

■ 

?  National  Association  of  are  reaching  retirement  age 

hool  I'liuupal-    NAFSr  Hit;  NAfSPn;^'    ;i.\  ■-ta 

state  and  federal  goal; 

lologiesand  teaching  K.„ 

II  asTeam  to  use  data  to  spot  ►  Lead  schools  in  a  way  thai  student 

ningamangaUstudeiii  :•'    ■     '   >' 

ed  by  the  academic  stan-  cuses;  tie  the  daily  operations  to  school 
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A  case  of  the  (milk)  shakes 

If  it  feels  good,  and  if  it  helps  to  calm  the  jitters, 
we're  doing  it:  Eating,  spending  money,  cleaning 

By  Karen  S.  Peterson  and  Nanci  Hellmich 
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long  time  I've  taken  ribbing. 
People  look  at  me  and  they're  like, 
'What?  Why  are  your  pants  cut 
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Remembrance  of  Sites  Past 

The  Wayback  Machine  holds  the  history  of  the  Web 


ONCE  UPON  ATIME  ON  THE  WEB, 
novelty  abounded.  And  to  be 
honest,  it  didn't  take  much  to  im- 
press somebody.  In  the  mid-'90s 
thousands  of  surfers  were  transfixed  by  the 
sight  (site?)  of  a  coffee  machine  in  a  faculty 
room  at  Cambridge  University— word  had 
seeped  out  that  a  camera  had  been  set  up  to 
monitor  the  pot  and  folks  all  over  the  world 
checked  it  out  daily  on  their  newly  down- 
loaded Mosaic  browsers.  Simply  because  it 
was  there.  Now  you  can  relive  those  un- 
jaded  days— and  browse  the  entire  history 
of  the  amazing  World  Wide  Web— with 
the  Wayback  Machine  (archive.org), 
drawing  on  the  world's  biggest  database, 
the  Internet  Archive. 

Named  after  the  time-traveling  device  in- 
vented by  the  canine  cartoon  character  Mr. 
Peabody  of  "Rocky  and  Bullwinkle"  fame, 
Wayback  is  the  brainchild  of  Brewster 
Kahle,  41,  a  legendary  computer  scientist 


whose  former  creations  include  WAI  Sand 
Alexa  (bought  respectively  by  AOL  and 
Amazon,  making  him  rich).  In  1996  Kahle. 
inspired  by  the  great  Library  of  Alexandria 
unleashed  an  army  of  soft- 
ware "spiders"  to  seek  out 
and  copy  all  of  the  Web,  at 
least  the  part  of  it  that  was 
open  without  cost  to  visi- 
tors. The  spiders  were 
thorough,  and  the  archive, 
which  lives  inside  300 
computers  at  Kahle's  of- 
fices near  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  in  San  Francisco, 
now  consists  of  10  billion 
pages,  about  100  terabytes' 
worth  of  information.  This 
is  equivalent  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  times  five. 
It's  history  on  a  grand 


too.  "The  Web  is  the  people's  medium,"  says 
Kahle.  "It's  the  publisher  who  won't  turn 
you  down.  We  have  5  million  to  15  million 
people's  individual  voices." 

The  Wayback  Machine  also  has  the 
full  story  of  the  2000  presidential  elec- 
tion, Amazon.com  when  it  was  barely  a 
virtual  storefront,  the  online  mutterings 
of  the  Heaven's  Gate  suicide  cult  and  fan 
pages  of  countless  defunct  bands  you 
have  never  heard  of.  "It's  fun  to  surf  the 
past,"  says  Kahle.  More 
seriously,  "we  hope  that 
this  will  be  a  mainstay  in 
history,  anthropology 
and  economics." 

Opened  to  the  public 
barely  a  week  ago,  the 
Wayback  Machine  has  al- 
ready drawn  close  to  a  mil- 
lion visitors,  overwhelm- 
ing Kahle's  servers.  "We 
way  underestimated  the 
interest,"  he  says.  Kahle, 
of  all  people,  should  have 
realized  what  the  Cam- 
bridge coffee  people 
learned  long  ago:  surfers 


scale— and  a  humble  scale,      Kahle:  Mega  time  traveler 


flock  to  cool  sites. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Urgent  news  for  people  who  took 

Fen-Phen  or  Redux 


Doctors  are  concerned  that  these  drugs  have  damaged  your  heart  or  caused  Pulmonary  Hypertension. 
Many  injured  people  have  no  symptoms,  while  others  have  shortness  of  breath,  chest  pains,  fatigue, 
or  other  symptoms. 

Doctors  are  urging  you  to  have  an  echocardiogram  to  determine  what  care  you  may  need.  Call  us  today 
to  find  out  more  about  this  test  and  be  informed  about  your  legal  rights. 

Your  legal  rights  have  time  deadlines,  so  please  call  us  today  (open  7  days/week)  toll  free  from  anywhere 
in  the  U.S.  at  1-800-THE-EAGLE  for  a  free  consultation.  We  practice  law  only  in  Arizona,  but 
associate  with  lawyers  throughout  the  U.S.  to  help  people  across  the  country. 
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(1-800-8  43-3  2  4  5) 
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Offices  in  Phoenix  &  Tucs, 
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Hollywood  in  Hiding 
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N  THE  MOOD  FOR  CELEB  SPOTTING  AT  HOLLYWOOD 

hot  spots  ?  These  days  it's  easier  finding  stars  in  LA.'s, 
smoggy  skies.  The  terrorist  threat  has  famous  folks 
runningfor  cover— orthe  nearest  gas-mask  pur- 
veyor. Jennifer  Aniston  backed  out  of  charity  gigs  and 
plans  to  skip  the  twice-postponed  Emmys.  On  the  oth- 
er coast,  Gwyneth  Paltrow  admits  she's  terrified  during 
public  appearances.  And  even  B-list  Shannon  Elizabeth 
set  up  a  safe  house  in  Wyoming  and  bought  mini  gas  masks 
for  her  five  dogs.  (Why  would  she  be  a  target  ?  Her  perform- 
ance in  "Tomcats"  wasn't  that  bad.)  "Because  stars  are  used  to 
being  the  focus  of  attention,  they  tend  to  feel  more  anxious 
than  the  rest  of  us  who  can  take  comfort  in  anonymity,"  says 
Alan  Hilfer,  senior  psycholo- 
gist at  Brooklyn's  Maimonides 
Medical  Center.  It's  strange 
to  see  stars  worrying  about 
terrorists.  We're  just  so  used 
to  their  thinking  only  about 
themselves. 

Attacking  Hackman 

HE'S  PLAYED  A  HOMICIDAL 

head  of  state,  a  mutinous  sub 
commander  and  the  bada—  of 
them  all— Lex  Luthor.  Even 
now,  at  7L  Gene  Hackman  s  not 
someone  you  mess  with.  That's 
a  lesson  two  L.A.  motorists 
learned  the  hard  way  when  the 
actor  accidentally  rear-ended 
their  Volvo.  Witnesses  claim 

the  pair  then 

picked  a  fight. 

"Gene  had  to 

stand  up  or  get 

knocked  over," 

says  his  publi- 
cist. So  the 

still-buff  ex- 

Marine  mixed 

it  up  with  the 

bellicose 
Mr.  Tough  Guy    buddies. 

(Hackman 
was  wot  kicked  in  the  groin  as 
reported  elsewhere.  "I  would've 
remembered  that,"  he  told  his 
rep.)  No  charges  were  filed,  and 
Hackman  left  with  j  ust  a  few 
scrapes.  After  unsuccessfully 
jumping  a  septuagenarian,  one 
can  only  assume  the  motorists 
suffered  severely  bruised  egos. 


Et  Tu,  Charles? 

Michael  Jordan's  nba 

comeback  opened  off- 
Broadway  last  week  to  great 
fanfare  and  lukewarm  reviews. 
But  nobody  had  a  harsher  take 
on  Jordan  redux  than  his  old  pal 
Charles  Barkley,  now  a  Turner 
Sports  commentator,  who 
insisted  Michael  was  fighting 
a  losing  battle  against  time. 
Barkley's  frequent  criticisms 
have  caused  a  rift  between  the 
two  formerly  close  friends.  Jor- 
dan has  told  pals  that  he  believes 


Barkley,  who  had  once  contem- 
plated his  own  comeback  along- 
side Michael,  is  simply  envious. 
Mutual  friends  see  no  easy  path 
to  reconciliation.  "When  you 
p-s  Michael  off"  says  one,  "he 
holds  a  grudge  like  no  other." 


Goodbye,  bettygrable. 
For  this  new  kind  of  war,  Pamela 
Anderson  offers  troops-and 
all  hotblooded  Americans— a 
new  kind  of  pinup.  She  recendy 
schmoozed  with  members  of  the 
armed  forces  onboard  an  aircraft 
carrier  and,  this  week,  a  pic  of 
the  starlet  draped  in  Old  Glory 
goes  on  sale  (proceeds  go  to  Sep 
tember  11  victims,  of  course). 
Pam'll  sure  get  a  rise  out  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors,  says  a  USO 
rep.  "She's  their  first  choice."  It's 
not  all  about  her  body— they're 
just  huge  fans  of  "V.I. P." 

Katherine  Stroup,  Allison 
Samuels  and  Mark  Starr 
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A  trip  is  more  than  a  journey.  It's  a  chance  to  connect.  A  chance  to  see  eye  to  eye.  Or  simply 
a  chance  to  get  away.  So  go.  Show  the  world  that  our  freedom  to  travel  unites  us  as  a  nation. 


To  help  make  it  easier,  our  Fall  Internet  Sale  lowers  our  rates  at  least  25%"* 
Visit  us  online  and  make  your  reservations  at  www.sixcontinentshotels.com. 


It  is  time  to  get  back  on  the  road  again.  This  is  your  boarding  call. 
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*25%  off  standard,  non-discounted  rates.  Cancellation  will  result  in  forfeiture  of  first  night's  room  and  tax.  Reservations 
for  travel  completed  by  12/30/01.  Based  on  availability  at  participating  hotels.  ©2001  Six  Continents  Hotels,  inc.  All  ri 
independently  owned  and/or  operated. 
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The  Waning  of 
Terror  Chic' 

Kathleen  Soliah,  a.k.a.  Sara  Jane  Olson,  says 
she  wants  but  cannot  receive  a  fair  trial.  Oh? 


R 


#y  George   F.   Will 

ADIATING  RIPPLES  FROM  SEPTEMBER  II  WASHED 

over  a  Los  Angeles  courtroom  last  week  when  an 
American  pleaded  guilty  to  terrorism.  She  was 
charged  with  attempting,  26  years  ago,  to  kill  Los  An- 
les  police  officers  by  attaching  pipe  bombs  to  two 
patrol  cars— bombs  stuffed  with  heavy  nails.  Immediately  after 
pleading  guilty  she  stepped  outside  the  courtroom  and  said  she 
was  innocent  but  could  not  get  a  fair  trial  in  the  climate  created  by 
September  11.  Many  "progressives"  consider  her  a  martyr. 

Although  neither  the  prosecution  nor  the  defense  requested  it,  a 
judge  will  hold  a  hearing  this  week  to  consider  what,  if  anything, 
he  can  or  should  do  about  her  disavowal  of  her  plea.  Her  lawyer 
says  "she  meant  she  is  not  guilty  of  holding  the  bombs  and  plant- 
ing them,  but  that  she  is  guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting."  If  her  plea 
stands,  she  can  be  sentenced  to  at  least  five  years  in  prison,  and 
perhaps  much  longer.  However,  if  there  is  a  trial  it  would  usefully 
reacquaint  Americans  with  a  radicalism  that  is  still  romanticized 
by  some  people. 

Kathleen  Soliah,  a.k.a.  Sara  Jane  Olson,  was  raised  in  southern 
California  comfort,  but  embraced  northern  California  radicalism 
in  the  early  1970s.  In  1974  she  achieved  Berkeley  stardom  with  a 
speech  in  that  city's  Ho  Chi  Minh  Park  eulogizing  six  members  of 
the  Symbionese  Liberation  Army  who  had  been  killed  two  weeks 
earlier  in  a  shoot-out  with  police  in  South-Central  Los  Angeles. 
Prosecutors  say  Soliah  was  seeking  revenge  for  that  when  she  con- 
spired to  place  the  bombs.  Fortunately,  the  bombers  were  incom- 
petent. When  one  bomb  fell  off  a  patrol  car  without  detonating,  an 
examination  of  all  patrol  cars  revealed  another  bomb. 

Soon  after  this,  Soliah  disappeared.  By  the  late  1970s  she  was  liv- 
ing as  Olson  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  she  married  a  doctor,  raised 
three  daughters  and  was  an  activist  liberal  Democrat.  Then  at  8 :21 
a.m.  June  16, 1999,  near  her  home,  police  and  FBI  agents,  acting  on 
a  phone  tip  following  an  episode  of  "America's  Most  Wanted"  on 
the  SLA  and  the  Los  Angeles  bombing  attempts,  surrounded  her 
white  minivan.  Ten  days  later,  kindred  spirits  in  her  upper-middle- 
class  neighborhood  had  raised  $  1  million  for  her  bail. 

Since  then  parts  of  her  life  have  been  something  of  a  lark.  She 
has  given  many  talks  to  sympathizers  about  what  she  considers 
her  persecution  at  the  hands  of  what  she  calls  "the  shadowy"  FBI 
and  others.  She  has  hosted  "consciousness-raising"  groups  in  her 
Los  Angeles  home.  She  has  raised  money  selling  a  playful  cook- 
book, "Serving  Time:  America's  Most  Wanted  Recipes."  Until  a 
judge  suggested  that  it  might  appear  to  be  an  attempt  at  intimida- 
tion, her  Web  site  contained  the  home  addresses  of  the  two  men 
who  were  in  the  patrol  car  when  the  bomb  fell  off.  One  is  still  with 


the  LAPD.  The  other,  unnerved  by  the  at- 
tempted murder,  left  the  force. 

The  SLA  first  made  big  news  in  1973  by 
assassinating  Oakland's  superintendent  of 
education,  an  African-American.  The  SLA 
thought,  mistakenly,  that  he  wanted  stu- 
dents to  be  required  to  show  identifica- 
tion, which  the  SLA  considered  fascist. 
The  SLA  became  briefly  prominent  when 
it  kidnapped  Patty  Hearst.  She  soon  said, 
"I've  changed— grown.  I've  become  con- 
scious." She  became  an  SLA  "soldier" 
called  Tania.  After  a  19-month  hunt, 
Tania  was  arrested.  When  booked  by  the 
San  Francisco  police,  she  listed  her  occu- 
pation as  "urban  guerrilla." 

Bank  robber,  too.  In  her  memoir,  "Every 
Secret  Thing,"  Hearst  says  that  Soliah 
and  two  other  SLA  members  conducted 
the  robbery  of  a  Carmichael,  Calif,  bank, 
during  which  a  customer  was  killed.  Olson 
denies  being  there,  and  denies  being  a 
member  of  the  SLA.  Prosecutors  say  they 
have  ballistic  evidence  that  spent  shells  and 
bullets  found  at  the  Carmichael  bank  and 
in  the  dead  customer's  body  match  those 
found  at  an  SLA  hideout  Soliah  frequently 
visited.  Prosecutors  also  say  they  have 
tapes  of  Hearst  speaking  to  her  family 
about  the  SLA  and  Soliah. 

Olson's  cookbook  chapter  on  breads  features  a  picture  ofher 
clutching  $20  bills.  (Get  it?  "Bread.")  Prosecutors  say  this  is  ajoking 
allusion  to  the  Carmichael  robbery,  in  which  $  20  bills  were  stolen. 
The  customer  killed  during  the  robbery  was  a  mother  of  four. 

Olson  is  unconvincing  when  she  says  September  11  is  the  reason 
she  now  fears  a  trial .  Although  she  says  she  wants  a  fair  trial  that 
post- September  11  America  cannot  provide,  her  trial  would  have  be- 
gun six  months  ago  if  she  had  not  successfully  sought  six  delays.  She 
pleaded  guilty  as  soon  as  the  judge  said  prosecutors  could  begin  pre- 
senting the  40,000  pieces  of  physical  evidence,  which  they  say  in- 
cludes a  9mm  pistol  and  ski  mask  she  used  in  the  Carmichael  rob- 
bery, and  a  map  of  Los  Angeles  with  her  fingerprints  on  it,  found  in  a 
car  bought  with  the  proceeds  from  the  robbery. 

Prosecutors  say  they  have  handwriting  evidence  that  Olson  or- 
dered fuses  two  weeks  before  the  bombs  were  attached  to  the  two 
patrol  cars.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  reports  that  before  her  guilty 
plea,  many  ofher  St.  Paul  supporters  "had  become  increasingly 
uneasy"  about  her  stalling  tactics.  In  a  chilly  appraisal  of  Olson  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Magazine,  Twila  Decker  says  the  word 
"contrite"  does  not  seem  to  be  in  Olson's  vocabulary. 

Some  of  Olson's  supporters  opened  an  office  over  a  Los  Angeles 
clothing  store  called  Closet  Liberal.  However,  since  September  11, 
"radical  chic"— the  romanticizing  of  political  extremism  (only  the 
left-wing  sort,  of  course)— seems  especially  repulsive.  Soliah- 
Olson's  story  has  many  twists  but  one  constant:  she  has  had  two 
identities  but  one  character,  that  of  a  familiar  species  of  radical. 
She  is  dishonest,  unrepentant,  self-satisfied,  self-dramatizing, 
self-pitying— she  fancies  herself  a  victim— and  contemptuous  of 
her  country. 

She  is  pleased  to  say  of  herself,  "I'm  still  the  same  person  I  was 
then.  I  don't  have  any  regrets."  People  can  rise  on  the  stepping- 
stones  of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things,  but  Soliah-Olson 
prefers  not  to. 
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He  checks  the  corn,  the  rye,  the  barley.  He  checks  the  water,  the 
yeast,  the  mash.  In  fact,  Head  Distiller  Jimmy  Bedford  watches  over 
every  single  drop  of  Jack  Daniel's  whiskey,  proving  that  sometimes, 

micromanagement  can  be  a  good  thing. 


I  whiskey  t 


AND    YOU'RE    RUNNING    ON    FUMES 


IT    DOESN'T    GET    ANY    BETTER 


It's  hard  to  stop  when  you're  having  this  much  fun.  That's  why  Chevy"  Impala®  LS  comes  with  a  one-year 
(^^Star8  Safety  and  Security  Contract  standard.  Need  gas?  We'll  be  there.  You  get  everything  from 
AccidentAssist  and  Roadside  Assistance  to  GPS  Stolen-Vehicle  Tracking.  OnStar.  A  great  way  to  enhance 
a  great  Impala  drive,  chevy.com 


CHEVY  IMPALA 


WELL  BE  THERE 


.■^■v/w-'-.'-v:- 


Remembrance  of  Sites  Past 

The  Wayback  Machine  holds  the  history  of  the  Web 


ONCE  UPON  ATIME  ON  THE  WEB, 
novelty  abounded.  And  to  be 
honest,  it  didn't  take  much  to  im- 
press somebody.  In  the  mid-'90s 
thousands  of  surfers  were  transfixed  by  the 
sight  (site?)  of  a  coffee  machine  in  a  faculty 
•room  at  Cambridge  University— word  had 
seeped  out  that  a  camera  had  been  set  up  to 
monitor  the  pot  and  folks  all  over  the  world 
■  .  checked  it  out  daily  on  their  newly  down- 
loaded Mosaic  browsers.  Simply  because  it 
was  there.  Now  you  can  relive  those  un- 
jaded  days— and  browse  the  entire  history 
of  the  amazing  World  Wide  Web— with 
the  Wayback  Machine  (archive.org), 
drawing  on  the  world's  biggest  database, 
.__._  the  Internet  Archive. 
i^Tgjj   Named  after  the  time-traveling  device  in- 
~~;  ^vented  by  the  canine  cartoon  character  Mr. 
Peabody  of  "Rocky  and  Bullwinkle"  fame, 
Wayback  is  the  brainchild  ofB  rewster 
i^ahle,  41,  a  legendary  computer  scientist 


whose  former  creations  include  WAIS  and 
Alexa  (bought  respectively  by  AOL  and 
Amazon,  making  him  rich).  In  1996  Kahle 
inspired  by  the  great  Library  of  Alexandria 
unleashed  an  army  of  soft- 
ware "spiders"  to  seek  out 
and  copy  all  of  the  Web,  at 
leastthepartofitthat  was 
open  without  cost  to  visi- 
tors. The  spiders  were 
thorough,  and  the  archive, 
which  lives  inside  300 
computers  at  Kahle's  of- 
fices near  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  in  San  Francisco, 
now  consists  of  10  billion 
pages,  about  100  terabytes' 
worth  of  information.  This 
is  equivalent  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  times  five. 
It's  history  on  a  grand 


too.  "The  Web  is  the  people's  medium,"  says 
Kahle.  "It's  the  publisher  who  won't  turn 
you  down.  We  have  5  million  to  15  million 
people's  individual  voices." 

The  Wayback  Machine  also  has  the 
full  story  of  the  2000  presidential  elec- 
tion, Amazon.com  when  it  was  barely  a 
virtual  storefront,  the  online  mutterings 
of  the  Heaven's  Gate  suicide  cult  and  fan 
pages  of countiess  defunct  bands  you 
have  never  heard  of.  "It's  fun  to  surf  the 
past,"  says  Kahle.  More 
seriously,  "we  hope  that 
this  will  be  a  mainstay  in 
history,  anthropology 
and  economics." 

Opened  to  the  public 
barely  a  week  ago,  the 
Wayback  Machine  has  al- 
ready drawn  close  to  a  mil- 
lion visitors,  overwhelm- 
ing Kahle's  servers.  "We 
way  underestimated  the 
interest,"  he  says.  Kahle, 
of  all  people,  should  have 
realized  what  the  Cam- 
bridge coffee  people 
learned  long  ago:  surfers 


scale— and  a  humble  scale,      Kahle: Megatime traveler 


flock  to  cool  sites. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Urgent  news  for  people  who  took 

Fen-Phen  or  Redux 


Doctors  are  concerned  that  these  drugs  have  damaged  your  heart  or  caused  Pulmonary  Hypertension. 
Many  injured  people  have  no  symptoms,  while  others  have  shortness  of  breath,  chest  pains,  fatigue, 
or  other  symptoms. 

Doctors  are  urging  you  to  have  an  echocardiogram  to  determine  what  care  you  may  need.  Call  us  today 
to  find  out  more  about  this  test  and  be  informed  about  your  legal  rights. 

Your  legal  rights  have  time  deadlines,  so  please  call  us  today  (open  7  days/week)  toll  free  from  anywhere 
in  the  U.S.  at  1-800-THE-EAGLE  for  a  free  consultation.  We  practice  law  only  in  Arizona,  but 
„^      associate  with  lawyers  throughout  the  U.S.  to  help  people  across  the  country. 


GOLDBERG  &  OSBORNE 

The  Injury  Lawyers® 

1-800-THE-EAGLE* 

(1-800-8  43-3  2  4  5) 
www.  1 800theeagle.com 


Offices  in  Phoenix  Sc  Tucson 


EXCLUSIVE  EXCERPT:  LBJ'S  VIETNAM  CONFESSIONS 
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In  real  life,  there  are 


These  celebrities  thank  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  for  its  support  of  this  Entertainment  Industry  Foundation  Initiative. 


no  second  takes. 


Heart  disease  claims  1  life  every  33  seconds. 


<■  Heart  disease  is  the  number  one 
cause  of  death  in  the  U.S., 
for  both  men  and  women. 

*  More  than  60  million 
Americans  have 
some  sort 
of  heart 
disease. 


f  Surprisingly, 
more  women 
die  each  year  from 
heart  disease  than  a 
forms  of  cancer  combined 

Hollywood  acts.  ^^ 

Shocking  as  these  statistics  are,  they 
are  even  more  moving  when  you  or 
someone  close  to  you  is  directly 
affected.  But  there  are  ways  to  help 
prevent  heart  disease.  That's  why 
these  celebrities  and  their  loved  ones 
are  involved  in  the  Entertainment 
Industry  Foundation's  (EIF) 
National  Cardiovascular  Research 
Initiative  (NCRI). 

The  NCRI  aims  to  increase 
awareness  of  heart  disease  and 
reduce  related  deaths  through 
a  national  public  education 
campaign. 


The  NCRI  also  raises  money  to 

support  research  that  will  help 

dentify  the  causes  of  heart  disease, 

methods  for  early  detection, 

and  the  best  prevention 

strategies  for  our 

nation's  number 

one  killer. 

It's  important 

work,  and 

we're  proud 

to  be  a  part  of  it. 

More  important  than 
any  screen  test. 

^P  The  first  step  in  preventing 

heart  disease  is  knowing  your  risk. 

Take  the  Just  For  Your  Heart™ 

Challenge,  and  discuss 

the  results  with  your  doctor. 

Won't  you  join  us? 

For  more  information  on  preventing 

heart  disease,  or  to  make  a  donation  to 

the  NCRI,  please  call  1-800-426-0010 

or  visit  www.ncri.org  or 

www.justforyourheart.com. 
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pravastatin  sodium  «* 

Just  For  Your  Heart1 

Challenge 


If  your  TOTAL  CHOLESTEROL 
LEVEL  is  over  200  mg/dL, 
and  you  check  two  or  more 
of  the  risk  factors  below, 
you  should  call  your  doctor 
to  talk  about  ways  to  reduce 
your  risk  of  having  a  heart 
attack  or  stroke. 

Check  all  that  apply: 

□  Smoking 

□  High  blood  pressure 

□  Overweight 

□  Family  history 

□  Man  over  45 

□  Woman  over  55 

□  Diabetes* 

*lf  you  have  diabetes,  you  are  at  greater  risk 
than  previously  recognized  and  should  talk 
to  your  doctor  soon. 

Please  see  important  information 
on  the  following  page. 
For  more  information  visit 
www.pravachol.com. 

Clip  this  and  take  to  your  doctor. 
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PRAVACHOL® 

(pravastatin  sodium)  Tablets 


Rx  only 


CONTRAINDICATIONS:  Hypersensitivity  to  any  component  of  this  medication.  Active  liver  disease  or  unexplained,  persistent 
elevations  in  liver  function  tests  (see  WARNINGS)  Pregnancy  and  lactation.  Atherosclerosis  is  a  chronic  process  and  dis- 
continuation of  lipid-lowering  drugs  during  pregnancy  should  have  little  impact  on  the  outcome  of  long-term  therapy  of  pri- 
mary hypercholesterolemia  Cholesterol  and  other  products  ot  cholesterol  biosynthesis  are  essential  components  for  fetal 
development  (including  synthesis  of  steroids  and  cell  membranes).  Since  HMG-CoA  reductase  inhibitors  decrease  choles- 
terol synthesis  and  possibly  the  synthesis  of  other  biologically  active  substances  derived  from  cholesterol,  they  are  con- 
traindicated  during  pregnancy  and  in  nursing  mothers  Pravastatin  should  be  administered  to  women  of  childbearing 
age  only  when  such  patients  are  highly  unlikely  to  conceive  and  have  been  informed  of  the  potential  hazards.  If  the 
patient  becomes  pregnant  while  taking  this  class  of  drug,  therapy  should  be  discontinued  immediately  and  the  patient 
apprised  of  the  potential  hazard  to  the  fetus  (see  PRECAUTIONS:  Pregnancy) 

WARNINGS:  Liver  Enzymes:  HMG-CoA  reductase  inhibitors,  like  some  other  lipid-lowering  therapies,  have  been  associat- 
ed with  biochemical  abnormalities  of  liver  lunction.  Increases  of  serum  transaminase  (ALT,  AST)  values  to  more  than  3  times 
the  upper  limit  of  normal  occurring  on  2  or  more  (not  necessarily  sequential)  occasions  have  been  reported  in  1 .3%  of 
patients  treated  with  pravastatin  in  the  US  over  an  average  period  of  1 8  months  These  abnormalities  were  not  associated 
with  cholestasis  and  did  not  appear  to  be  related  to  treatment  duration  In  those  patients  in  whom  these  abnormalities  were 
believed  to  be  related  to  pravastatin  and  who  were  discontinued  from  therapy,  the  transaminase  levels  usually  fell  slowly  to 
pretreatment  levels  These  biochemical  findings  are  usually  asymptomatic  although  worldwide  experience  indicates  that 
anorexia,  weakness,  and/or  abdominal  pain  may  also  be  present  in  rare  patients.  In  the  largest  long-term  placebo-controlled 
clinical  trial  with  pravastatin  (Pravastatin  Primary  Prevention  Study:  see  CLINICAL  PHARMACOLOGY),  the  overall  incidence 
of  AST  and/or  ALT  elevations  to  greater  than  three  times  the  upper  limit  of  normal  was  1 .05%  in  the  pravastatin  group  as 
compared  to  0.75%  in  the  placebo  group  One  (0.03%)  pravastatin-treated  patient  and  2  (0.06%)  placebo-treated  patients 
were  discontinued  because  of  transaminase  elevations  Ot  the  patients  with  normal  liver  function  at  week  12,  three  of  2875 
treated  with  pravastatin  (010%)  and  one  of  the  2919  placebo  patients  (0.03%)  had  elevations  of  AST  greater  than  three 
times  the  upper  limit  of  normal  on  two  consecutive  measurements  and/or  discontinued  due  to  elevations  in  transaminase 
levels  during  the  4.8  years  (median  treatment)  of  the  study  It  is  recommended  that  liver  function  tests  be  performed 
prior  to  and  at  12  weeks  following  initiation  of  therapy  or  the  elevation  of  dose.  Patients  who  develop  increased 
transaminase  levels  or  signs  and  symptoms  of  liver  disease  should  be  monitored  with  a  second  liver  function  evaluation  to 
confirm  the  finding  and  be  followed  thereafter  with  frequent  liver  function  tests  until  the  abnormality(ies)  return  to  normal. 
Should  an  increase  in  AST  or  ALT  of  three  times  the  upper  limit  of  normal  or  greater  persist,  withdrawal  ot  pravastatin  ther- 
apy is  recommended.  Active  liver  disease  or  unexplained  transaminase  elevations  are  contraindications  to  the  use  of  pravas- 
tatin (see  CONTRAINDICATIONS)  Caution  should  be  exercised  when  pravastatin  is  administered  to  patients  with  a  history 
of  liver  disease  or  heavy  alcohol  ingestion  (see  CLINICAL  PHARMACOLOGY:  Pharmacokinetics/Metabolismi  Such 
patients  should  be  closely  monitored,  started  at  the  lower  end  ol  the  recommended  dosing  range,  and  titrated  to  the  desired 
therapeutic  effect  Skeletal  Muscle:  Rare  cases  of  rhabdomyolysis  with  acute  renal  failure  secondary  to  myoglobin- 
uria have  been  reported  with  pravastatin  and  other  drugs  in  this  class.  Uncomplicated  myalgia  has  also  been  reported 
in  pravastatin-treated  patients  (see  ADVERSE  REACTIONS)  Myopathy,  defined  as  muscle  aching  or  muscle  weakness  in 
conjunction  with  increases  in  creatine  phosphokinase  (CPK)  values  to  greater  than  1 0  times  the  upper  normal  limit,  was  rare 
(<0.1%)  in  pravastatin  clinical  trials.  Myopathy  should  be  considered  in  any  patient  with  diffuse  myalgias,  muscle  tenderness 
or  weakness,  and/or  marked  elevation  of  CPK  Patients  should  be  advised  to  report  promptly  unexplained  muscle  pain,  ten- 
derness or  weakness,  particularly  if  accompanied  Dy  malaise  or  fever  Pravastatin  therapy  should  be  discontinued  it 
markedly  elevated  CPK  levels  occur  or  myopathy  is  diagnosed  or  suspected.  Pravastatin  therapy  should  also  be 
temporarily  withheld  in  any  patient  experiencing  an  acute  or  serious  condition  predisposing  to  the  development  of 
renal  failure  secondary  to  rhabdomyolysis,  e.g.,  sepsis;  hypotension;  major  surgery;  trauma;  severe  metabolic, 
endocrine,  or  electrolyte  disorders;  or  uncontrolled  epilepsy.  The  risk  of  myopathy  during  treatment  with  another  HMG- 
CoA  reductase  inhibitor  is  increased  with  concurrent  therapy  with  either  erythromycin,  cyclosponne,  niacin,  or  fibrates. 
However,  neither  myopathy  nor  significant  increases  in  CPK  levels  have  been  observed  in  three  reports  involving  a  total  of 
100  post-transplant  patients  (24  renal  and  76  cardiac)  treated  for  up  to  two  years  concurrently  with  pravastatin  10-40  mg 
and  cyclosponne.  Some  of  these  patients  also  received  other  concomitant  immunosuppressive  therapies.  Further,  in  clinical 
trials  involving  small  numbers  of  patients  who  were  treated  concurrently  with  pravastatin  and  niacin,  there  were  no  reports 
of  myopathy.  Also,  myopathy  was  not  reported  in  a  trial  of  combination  pravastatin  (40  mg/day)  and  gemfibrozil 
(1 200  mg/day),  although  4  of  75  patients  on  the  combination  showed  marked  CPK  elevations  versus  one  of  73  patients 
receiving  placebo.  There  was  a  trend  toward  more  frequent  CPK  elevations  and  patient  withdrawals  due  to  musculoskeletal 
symptoms  in  the  group  receiving  combined  treatment  as  compared  with  the  groups  receiving  placebo,  gemfibrozil,  or  prava 
statin  monotherapy  (see  PRECAUTIONS:  Drug  Interactions)  The  use  of  fibrates  alone 


ations  in  lipid  levels  is  likely  to  outweigh  the  increased  risk  of  this  drug  combination. 

PRECAUTIONS:  General:  PRAVACHOL  may  elevate  creatine  phosphokinase  and  transaminase  levels  (see  ADVERSE  REAC 
TIONS).  This  should  be  considered  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  chest  pain  in  a  patient  on  therapy  with  pravastatin 
Homozygous  Familial  Hypercholesterolemia  Pravastatin  has  not  been  evaluated  in  patients  with  rare  homozygous  familial 
hypercholesterolemia  In  this  group  of  patients,  it  has  been  reported  that  HMG-CoA  reductase  inhibitors  are  less  effective 
because  the  patients  lack  functional  LDL  receptors.  Renal  Insufficiency  A  single  20  mg  oral  dose  of  pravastatin  was  admin- 
istered to  24  patients  with  varying  degrees  of  renal  impairment  (as  determined  by  creatinine  clearance)  No  effect  was 
observed  on  the  pharmacokinetics  of  pravastatin  or  its  3cc-hydroxy  isomeric  metabolite  (SO  31 ,906).  A  small  increase  was 
seen  in  mean  AUC  values  and  half-lrfe  (tV2)  for  the  inactive  enzymatic  hng  hydroxylation  metabolite  (SO  31 ,945)  Given  this 
small  sample  size,  the  dosage  administered,  and  the  degree  of  individual  variability,  patients  with  renal  impairment  who  are 
receiving  pravastatin  should  be  closely  monitored.  Information  tor  Patients:  Patients  should  be  advised  to  report  promptly 
unexplained  muscle  pain,  tenderness  or  weakness,  particularly  if  accompanied  by  malaise  or  fever  (see  WARNINGS: 
Skeletal  Muscle)  Drug  Interactions:  Immunosuppressive  Drugs,  Gemfibrozil,  Niacin  (Nicotinic  Acid),  Erythromycin:  See 
WARNINGS:  Skeletal  Muscle  Cytochrome  P450  3A4  Inhibitors  In  vitro  and  in  vivo  data  indicate  that  pravastatin  is  not 
metabolized  by  cytochrome  P450  3A4  to  a  clinically  significant  extent.  This  has  been  shown  in  studies  with  known 
cytochrome  P450  3A4  inhibitors  (see  diltiazem  and  itraconazole  below)  Other  examples  of  cytochrome  P450  3A4  inhibitors 
include  ketoconazole,  mibefradil,  and  erythromycin  Diltiazem  -  Steady-state  levels  of  diltiazem  (a  known,  weak  inhibitor  of 
P450  3A4)  had  no  effect  on  the  pharmacokinetics  of  pravastatin.  In  this  study,  the  AUC  and  Cmax  of  another  HMG-CoA  reduc- 
tase inhibitor  which  is  known  to  be  metabolized  by  cytochrome  P450  3A4  increased  by  factors  of  3.6  and  4.3,  respectively. 
Itraconazole  -  The  mean  AUC  and  Cmax  for  pravastatin  were  increased  by  factors  of  1  7  and  2  5,  respectively,  when  given 
with  itraconazole  (a  potent  P450  3A4  inhibitor  which  also  inhibits  p-glycoprotein  transport)  as  compared  to  placebo  The 
mean  t'/2  was  not  affected  by  itraconazole,  suggesting  that  the  relatively  small  increases  in  Cmax  and  AUC  were  due  solely 
to  increased  bioavailability  rather  than  a  decrease  in  clearance,  consistent  with  inhibition  of  p-glycoprotein  transport  by  itra- 
conazole This  drug  transport  system  is  thought  to  affect  bioavailability  and  excretion  of  HMG-CoA  reductase  inhibitors, 
including  pravastatin  The  AUC  and  Cma»  of  another  HMG-CoA  reductase  inhibitor  which  is  known  to  be  metabolized  by 
cytochrome  P450  3A4  increased  by  factors  of  19  and  1 7,  respectively,  when  given  with  itraconazole  Antipyrme:  Since  con- 
comitant administration  of  pravastatin  had  no  effect  on  the  clearance  of  antipynne,  interactions  with  other  drugs  metabo- 
lized via  the  same  hepatic  cytochrome  isozymes  are  not  expected  Cholestyramine/Colestipol  Concomitant  administration 
resulted  in  an  approximately  40  to  50%  decrease  in  the  mean  AUC  ol  pravastatin  However,  when  pravastatin  was  adminis- 
tered 1  hour  before  or  4  hours  after  cholestyramine  or  1  hour  before  colestipol  and  a  standard  meal,  there  was  no  clinically 
significant  decrease  in  bioavailability  or  therapeutic  effect  (See  DOSAGE  AND  ADMINISTRATION:  Concomitant  Therapy ) 
Warfarin:  Pravastatin  had  no  clinically  significant  effect  on  prothrombin  time  when  administered  in  a  study  to  normal  elder- 
ly subjects  who  were  stabilized  on  warfarin.  Cimetidine:  The  AUC0-12  hr  for  pravastatin  when  given  with  cimetidine  was  not 
significantly  different  from  the  AUC  for  pravastatin  when  given  alone  A  significant  difference  was  observed  between  the 
AUC's  for  pravastatin  when  given  with  cimetidine  compared  to  when  administered  with  antacid  Digoxin:  In  a  crossover  trial 
involving  18  healthy  male  subjects  given  pravastatin  and  digoxin  concurrently  for  9  days,  the  bioavailability  parameters  ot 
digoxin  were  not  affected  The  AUC  of  pravastatin  tended  to  increase,  but  the  overall  bioavailability  of  pravastatin  plus  its 
metabolites  SO  31 ,906  and  SO  31 ,945  was  not  altered.  Cyclosponne:  Some  investigators  have  measured  cyclosporine  lev- 
els in  patients  on  pravastatin,  and  to  date,  these  results  indicate  no  clinically  meaningful  elevations  in  cyclosporine  levels  In 
one  single-dose  study,  pravastatin  levels  were  found  to  be  increased  in  cardiac  transplant  patients  receiving  cyclosponne 
Gemfibrozil  In  a  crossover  study  in  20  healthy  male  volunteers  given  concomitant  single  doses  of  pravastatin  and  gemfi- 
brozil, there  was  a  significant  decrease  in  urinary  excretion  and  protein  binding  of  pravastatin  In  addition,  there  was  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  AUC,  Cma<.  and  Tmax  for  the  pravastatin  metabolite  SO  31 ,906  Combination  therapy  with  pravastatin  and 
gemfibrozil  is  generally  not  recommended  In  interaction  studies  with  aspirin,  antacids  (1  hour  prior  to  PRAVACHOL),  cimeti- 
dine, nicotinic  acid,  or  probucol,  no  statistically  significant  differences  in  bioavailability  were  seen  when  PRAVACHOL  was 
administered.  Endocrine  Function:  HMG-CoA  reductase  inhibitors  interfere  with  cholesterol  synthesis  and  lower  circulating 
cholesterol  levels  and,  as  such,  might  theoretically  blunt  adrenal  or  gonadal  steroid  hormone  production  Results  of  clinical 
trials  with  pravastatin  in  males  and  post-menopausal  females  were  inconsistent  with  regard  to  possible  effects  of  the  drug 
on  basal  steroid  hormone  levels.  In  a  study  of  21  males,  the  mean  testosterone  response  to  human  chorionic  gonadotropin 
was  significantly  reduced  (p<0.004)  after  16  weeks  of  treatment  with  40  mg  of  pravastatin  However,  the  percentage  of 
patients  showing  a  >50%  rise  in  plasma  testosterone  after  human  chorionic  gonadotropin  stimulation  did  not  change  sig- 
nificantly after  therapy  in  these  patients.  The  effects  of  HMG-CoA  reductase  inhibitors  on  spermatogenesis  and  fertility  have 
not  been  studied  in  adequate  numbers  of  patients  The  effects,  if  any,  of  pravastatin  on  the  pituitary-gonadal  axis  in  pre- 
menopausal females  are  unknown  Patients  treated  with  pravastatin  who  display  clinical  evidence  of  endocrine  dysfunction 
should  be  evaluated  appropriately  Caution  should  also  be  exercised  if  an  HMG-CoA  reductase  inhibitor  or  other  agent  used 
to  lower  cholesterol  levels  is  administered  to  patients  also  receiving  other  drugs  (e.g.,  ketoconazole,  spironolactone,  cimeti- 
dine|  that  may  diminish  the  levels  or  activity  of  steroid  hormones.  CNS  Toxicity:  CNS  vascular  lesions,  characterized  by 
perivascular  hemorrhage  and  edema  and  mononuclear  cell  infiltration  of  perivascular  spaces,  were  seen  in  dogs  treated  with 
pravastatin  at  a  dose  of  25  mg/kg/day,  a  dose  that  produced  a  plasma  drug  level  about  50  times  higher  than  the  mean  drug 
level  in  humans  taking  40  mg/day.  Similar  CNS  vascular  lesions  have  been  observed  with  several  other  drugs  in  this  class. 
A  chemically  similar  drug  in  this  class  produced  optic  nerve  degeneration  (Wallenan  degeneration  of  retinogeniculate  fibers) 
in  clinically  normal  dogs  in  a  dose-dependent  fashion  starting  at  60  mg/kg/day,  a  dose  that  produced  mean  plasma  drug  lev- 
els about  30  times  higher  than  the  mean  drug  level  in  humans  taking  the  highest  recommended  dose  (as  measured  by  total 
enzyme  inhibitory  activity)  This  same  drug  also  produced  vestibulocochlear  Wallerian-like  degeneration  and  retinal  ganglion 


cell  chromatolysis  in  dogs  treated  for  14  weeks  at  180  mg/kg/day,  a  dose  which  resulted  in  a  mean  plasma  drug  level  sim- 
ilar to  that  seen  with  the  60  mg/kg/day  dose  Carcinogenesis,  Mutagenesis,  Impairment  of  Fertility:  In  a  2-year  study  in 
rats  fed  pravastatin  at  doses  of  10,  30,  or  100  mg/kg  body  weight,  there  was  an  increased  incidence  of  hepatocellular  car- 
cinomas in  males  at  the  highest  dose  (p  <0.01).  Although  rats  were  given  up  to  1 25  times  the  human  dose  (HD)  on  a  mg/kg 
body  weight  basis,  serum  drug  levels  were  only  6  to  10  times  higher  than  those  measured  in  humans  given  40  mg  pravas- 
tatin as  measured  by  AUC  In  a  2-year  study  in  mice  fed  pravastatin  at  doses  of  250  and  500  mg/kg/day,  there  was  an 
increased  incidence  of  hepatocellular  carcinomas  in  males  and  females  at  both  250  and  500  mg/kg/day  (p<0.0001).  At 
these  doses,  lung  adenomas  in  females  were  increased  (p=0  013)  Serum  drug  levels  were  30  to  40  times  (250  mg/kg/day) 
and  50  times  (500  mg/kg/day)  that  of  humans  given  40  mg  pravastatin,  as  measured  by  AUC.  In  another  2-year  study  in 
mice  with  doses  at  up  to  100  mg/kg/day  (producing  plasma  drug  levels  up  to  5  times  human  drug  levels  at  40  mg),  there 
were  no  drug-induced  tumors.  No  evidence  of  mutagenicity  was  observed  in  vitro,  with  or  without  rat-liver  metabolic  acti- 
vation, in  the  following  studies  microbial  mutagen  tests,  using  mutant  strains  of  Salmonella  typhimurium  or  Escherichia  coli, 
a  forward  mutation  assay  in  L51 78Y  TK  +/-  mouse  lymphoma  cells;  a  chromosomal  aberration  test  in  hamster  cells;  and  a 
gene  conversion  assay  using  Saccharomyces  cerevisiae.  In  addition,  there  was  no  evidence  of  mutagenicity  in  either  a  dom- 
inant lethal  test  in  mice  or  a  micronucleus  test  in  mice.  In  a  study  in  rats,  with  daily  doses  up  to  500  mg/kg,  pravastatin  did 
not  produce  any  adverse  effects  on  fertility  or  general  reproductive  performance  However,  in  a  study  with  another  HMG-CoA 
reductase  inhibitor,  there  was  decreased  fertility  in  male  rats  treated  tor  34  weeks  at  25  mg/kg  body  weight,  although  this 
effect  was  not  observed  in  a  subsequent  fertility  study  when  this  same  dose  was  administered  lor  1  -.wt  tit  ,:-.,■  1 
of  spermatogenesis,  including  epididymal  maturation)  In  rats  treated  with  this  same  reductase  inhibitor  at  180  mg/kg/day, 
seminiferous  tubule  degeneration  (necrosis  and  loss  of  spermatogenic  epithelium)  was  observed  Although  not  seen  with 
pravastatin,  two  similar  drugs  in  this  class  caused  drug-related  testicular  atrophy,  decreased  spermatogenesis,  spermato- 
cyte degeneration,  and  giant  cell  formation  in  dogs.  The  clinical  significance  of  these  findings  is  unclear.  Pregnancy: 
Pregnancy  Category  X.  See  CONTRAINDICATIONS.  Safety  in  pregnant  women  has  not  been  established.  Pravastatin  was 
not  teratogenic  in  rats  at  doses  up  to  1 000  mg/kg  daily  or  in  rabbits  at  doses  of  up  to  50  mg/kg  daily  These  doses  resulted 
in  20x  (rabbit)  or  240x  (rat)  the  human  exposure  based  on  surface  area  (mg/meter2)  Rare  reports  of  congenital  anomalies 
have  been  received  following  intrauterine  exposure  to  other  HMG-CoA  reductase  inhibitors  In  a  review1  of  approximately 
1 00  prospectively  followed  pregnancies  in  women  exposed  to  simvastatin  or  lovastatin,  the  incidences  of  congenital  anom- 
alies, spontaneous  abortions  and  fetal  deaths/stillbirths  did  not  exceed  what  would  be  expected  in  the  general  population 
The  number  of  cases  is  adequate  only  to  exclude  a  three-to-four-fold  increase  in  congenital  anomalies  over  the  background 
incidence  In  89%  of  the  prospectively  followed  pregnancies,  drug  treatment  was  initiated  prior  to  pregnancy  and  was  dis- 
continued at  some  point  in  the  first  trimester  when  pregnancy  was  identified  As  safety  in  pregnant  women  has  not  been 
established  and  there  is  no  apparent  benefit  to  therapy  with  PRAVACHOL  dunng  pregnancy  (see  CONTRAINDICATIONS), 
treatment  should  be  immediately  discontinued  as  soon  as  pregnancy  is  recognized.  PRAVACHOL  (pravastatin  sodium)  shpuld 
be  administered  to  women  of  child-bearing  potential  only  when  such  patients  are  filgl  .  mllkelyto  1  n eel  ve  and  have  been 
informed  of  the  potential  hazards  Nursing  Mothers:  A  small  amount  of  pravastatin  is  excreted  in  human  breast  milk. 
Because  of  the  potential  for  serious  adverse  reactions  in  nursing  infants,  women  taking  PRAVACHOL  should  not  nurse  (see 
CONTRAINDICATIONS)  Pediatric  Use:  Safety  and  effectiveness  in  individuals  less  than  18  years  old  have  not  been  estab- 
lished. Hence,  treatment  in  patients  less  than  1 8  years  old  is  not  recommended  at  this  time  Geriatric  Use:  Two  secondary 
prevention  trials  with  pravastatin  (CARE  and  LIPID)  included  a  total  of  6,593  subjects  treated  with  pravastatin  40  mg  for  peri- 
ods ranging  up  to  6  years.  Across  these  two  studies,  36.1%  of  pravastatin  subjects  were  aged  65  and  older  and  0.8%  were 
aged  75  and  older  The  beneficial  effect  of  pravastatin  in  elderly  subjects  in  reducing  cardiovascular  events  and  in  modify- 
ing lipid  profiles  was  similar  to  that  seen  in  younger  subjects  The  adverse  event  profile  in  the  elderly  was  similar  to  that  in 
the  overall  population  Other  reported  clinical  experience  has  not  identified  differences  in  responses  to  pravastatin  between 
elderly  and  yeunger  patients.  Mean  pravastatin  AUCs  are  slightly  (25-50%)  higher  in  'Unii,  ,iii|p. ;  man  in  healthy  young 
subjects,  but  mean  Cma>,  Tmax  and  tvi  values  are  similar  in  both  age  groups  and  substantial  accumulation  of  pravastatin 
would  not  be  expected  in  the  elderly  (see  CLINICAL  PHARMACOLOGY:  Pharmacokinetics/Metabolism) 
ADVERSE  REACTIONS:  Pravastatin  is  generally  well  tolerated;  adverse  reactions  have  usually  been  mild  and  transient.  In 
4-month  long  placebo-controlled  trials,  1  7%  of  pravastatin-treated  patients  and  1 .2%  of  placebo-tieated  patients  were 
discontinued  from  treatment  because  of  adverse  experiences  attributed  to  study  drug  therapy;  this  difference  was  not 
statistically  significant.  In  long-term  studies,  the  most  common  reasons  for  discontinuation  were  asymptomatic  serum 
transaminase  increases  and  mild,  non-specific  gastrointestinal  complaints.  (See  also  PRECAUTIONS:  Geriatric  Use  section ) 
Adverse  Clinical  Events:  All  adverse  clinical  events  (regardless  of  attribution)  reported  in  more  than  2%  of  pravastatin-treat- 
ed patients  in  the  placebo-controlled  trials  are  identified  in  the  table  below;  also  shown  are  the  percentages  of  patients  in 


whom  these  medical  events  were  believed  to  be  related  or  possibly 

relate 

to  the  drug: 

All  Events 

Events  Attributed 
to  Study  Drug 

Body  System/Event 

Pravastatin 

(N  =  9O0) 

% 

Placebo 

(N  =  411) 

% 

Pravastatin                 Placebo 

(N  =  9O0)                   (N  =  411) 

%                             % 

Cardiovascular 
Cardiac  Chest  Pain 
Dermatologic  Rash 
Gastrointestinal 
Nausea/Vomiting 


Musculoskeletal 
Localized  Pain 
Myalgia 

Nervous  System 


Common  C 

Rhinitis 

Cough 


•Statistically  significantly  different  from  placebo. 

In  three  large,  placebo-controlled  trials  (West  of  Scotland  Coronary  Prevention  study  (WOS],  Cholesterol  and  Recurrent  Events 
study  [CARE],  and  Long-term  Intervention  with  Pravastatin  in  Ischemic  Disease  study  [LIPID])  involving  a  total  of  19,768 
patients  treated  with  PRAVACHOL  (pravastatin  sodium)  (N=9895)  or  placebo  (N=9873),  the  safety  and  tolerability  profile  in 
the  pravastatin  group  was  comparable  to  that  of  the  placebo  group  over  the  median  4.8  to  5.9  years  of  follow-up.  The  fol- 
lowing effects  have  been  reported  with  drugs  in  this  class;  not  all  the  effects  listed  below  have  necessarily  been  associated 
with  pravastatin  therapy  Skeletal  myopathy,  rhabdomyolysis,  arthralgia.  Neurological  dysfunction  of  certain  cranial  nerves 
(including  alteration  of  taste,  impairment  of  extra-ocular  movement,  facial  paresis),  tremor,  vertigo,  memory  loss,  paresthe- 
sia, peripheral  neuropathy,  peripheral  nerve  palsy,  anxiety,  insomnia,  depression.  Hypersensitivity  Reactions:  An  apparent 
hypersensitivity  syndrome  has  been  reported  rarely  which  has  included  one  or  more  of  the  following  features:  anaphylaxis, 
angioedema.  lupus  erythematous-like  syndrome,  polymyalgia  rheumatica,  dermatomyositis,  vasculitis,  purpura, 
thrombocytopenia,  leukopenia,  hemolytic  anemia,  positive  ANA,  ESR  increase,  eosinophil,  arthritis,  arthralgia,  urticaria, 
asthenia,  photosensitivity,  fever,  chills,  flushing,  malaise,  dyspnea,  toxic  epidermal  necrolysis,  erythema  multiforme,  includ- 
ing Stevens-Johnson  syndrome.  Gastrointestinal  pancreatitis,  hepatitis,  including  chronic  active  hepatitis,  cholestatic  jaun- 
dice, fatty  change  in  liver,  and,  rarely,  cirrhosis,  fulminant  hepatic  necrosis,  and  hepatoma;  anorexia,  vomiting.  Skin:  alope- 
cia, pruritus  A  variety  of  skin  changes  (eg ,  nodules,  discoloration,  dryness  of  skin/mucous  membranes,  changes  to 
hair/nails)  have  been  reported  Reproductive-  gynecomastia,  loss  ot  libido,  erectile  dysfunction.  Eye:  progression  of  cataracts 
(lens  opacities),  ophthalmoplegia  Laboratory  Abnormalities:  elevated  transaminases,  alkaline  phosphatase,  and  bilirubin; 
thyroid  function  abnormalities.  Laboratory  Test  Abnormalities:  Increases  in  serum  transaminase  (ALT,  AST)  values  and  CPK 
have  been  observed  (see  WARNINGS)  Transient,  asymptomatic  eosinophil  has  been  reported.  Eosinophil  counts  usually 
returned  to  normal  despite  continued  therapy  Anemia,  thrombocytopenia,  and  leukopenia  have  been  reported  with  HMG-CoA 
reductase  inhibitors.  Concomitant  Therapy:  Pravastatin  has  been  administered  concurrently  with  cholestyramine, 
colestipol,  nicotinic  acid,  probucol  and  gemfibrozil  Preliminary  data  suggest  that  the  addition  of  either  prabucol  or  gemfi- 
brozil to  therapy  with  lovastatin  or  pravastatin  is  not  associated  with  greater  reduction  in  LDL-cholesterol  than  that  achieved 
with  lovastatin  or  pravastatin  alone.  No  adverse  reactions  unique  to  the  combination  or  in  addition  to  those  previously  report- 
ed for  each  drug  alone  have  been  reported.  Myopathy  and  rhabdomyolysis  (with  or  without  acute  renal  failure)  have  been 
reported  when  another  HMG-CoA  reductase  inhibitor  was  used  in  combination  with  immunosuppressive  drugs,  gemfibrozil. 
erythromycin,  or  lipid-lowering  doses  of  nicotinic  acid  Concomitant  therapy  with  HMG-CoA  reductase  inhibitors  and  these 
agents  is  generally  not  recommended  (See  WARNINGS:  Skeletal  Muscle  and  PRECAUTIONS:  Drug  Interactions.) 
OVERDOSAGE:  To  date,  there  are  two  reported  cases  of  overdosage  with  pravastatin,  both  of  which  were  asymptomatic  and 
not  associated  with  clinical  laboratory  abnormalities.  If  an  overdose  occurs,  it  should  be  treated  symptomatically  and  sup- 
portive measures  should  be  instituted  as  required. 
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tablets 


1«  SAFETY:  Pravachol  was  no  more  likely  to  cause  side 
effects  than  a  placebo  (sugar  pill)  in  landmark  clinical 
studies  (see  important  safety  information  below). 

2,  EXPERIENCE:  Pravachol  has  been  trusted  by  doctors 
for  more  than  10  years  and  prescribed  more  than  72 
million  times. 

3*  PROOF:  Pravachol,  along  with  diet,  is  proven  to  help 
prevent  heart  attacks  in  people  with  high  cholesterol  or 
heart  disease  when  diet  and  exercise  are  not  enough. 

IMPORTANT  SAFETY  INFORMATION:  Pravachol  (pravastatin  sodium),  a  prescription  drug, 
is  not  for  everyone,  including  women  who  are  pregnant  or  nursing  or  may  become  pregnant,  or 
people  with  liver  problems.  And  because  serious  side  effects  can  result,  tell  your  doctor  about  any 
unexplained  muscle  pain  or  weakness  you  experience  while  on  Pravachol,  and  about  any  other 
medications  you  are  taking,  your  doctor  may  do  blood  tests  to  check  for  liver  problems.  Some  mild 
side  effects,  such  as  slight  rash  or  stomach  upset,  occur  in  2-4%  of  patients.  Ask  your  doctor  if 
Pravachol  is  right  for  you. 
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Both  can  be  trusted  to  guide  you  in  the  right  direction, 
Only  one  can  handle  rolling  over  your  401  k. 


Debbie  Bell 

Schwab  Branch  Manager 
NJ 


Rollover  Specialist.  Sure,  you  can  count  on  a  crossing  guard's  help  at  a  busy  intersection. 
But  with  the  complexities  of  a  401k  rollover?  At  Charles  Schwab,  our  Rollover  Specialists 
can  assist  you  with  the  entire  rollover  process.  Making  it  as  simple  as  crossing  the  street. 
Charles  Schwab's  Rollover  Specialists  can  handle  the  details  of  rolling  over  your  401  k: 

•  Assisting  you  with  all  the  related  paperwork 

•  Contacting  your  previous  employer  on  your  behalf 

•  Assisting  with  the  asset  transfer  process 

Once  you've  rolled  over  your  assets  into  a  Schwab  IRA,  you  can  sit 
down  with  us  and  we  can  help  you  decide  how  to  best  invest  those  assets 
for  retirement.  Rest  assured,  Schwab  offers  the  kind  of  expert  advice  you'd 
expect  from  us: 

Objective.  Uncomplicated.  And  not  driven  by  commission. 

Call  to  speak  with  us  today  about  rolling  over  your  401k  and 
you  will  also  receive  our  guide,  Smart  Strategies  for  Changing  Jobs. 


charles  schwab 


1-800-790-5347 


schwab.com 


402  locations  nationwide 


Canadian  residents  call  Charles  Schwab  Canada  Co.  at  1  -866-339-0399  or  visit  schwabcanada.com. 

©2001  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.flnc.  All  rights  reserved.  Member  SIPC/NYSE  (1001-10315). 
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THIS  WEEK  ONLINE 


WEB  EVENTS-NOV.  5-9 


11.5  Newsweek  subscribers  can  reg- 
ister now  for  the  NEWSWEEK  WEB 
EXCLUSIVE  ALERT,  a  new,  free 
newsletter  of  updates  on  the  War 
on  Terror  written  by  our  corre- 
spondents around  the  globe. 

11.6  Checkout  THE  NEWSWEEK  ARCHIVES, 

our  collection  of  stories  from  the 
magazine  and  the  Web  site. 


11.8  Tune  in  to  "WAGING  WAR"  hosted 
by  Forrest  Sawyer  at  10  p.m.,  EST, 
on  MSNBC,  featuring  a  round- 
table  of  Newsweek  writers. 

11.9  Log  on  at  noon,  EST,  for  a  LIVE  TALK 
with  presidential  historian  MICHAEL 
BESCHLOSS  on  the  LBJ  tapes-and 
the  historian's  view  of  George  W 
Bush  and  the  Afghanistan  war. 


WEB  EXCLUSIVE 


Reality  Shock  |  The  New  High  Achievers 


11.3  »  Three  months  ago,  touring  an  Ivy  League  cam- 
pus was  like  going  to  a  local  chapter  of  the  Junior 
Workaholics  of  America.  These  kids  lead  dazzling 
numbers  of  extracurricular  groups.  When  they  get  to 
college  they  don't  kick  back,  they  kick  it  in.  Last 
spring  I  wrote  an  essay  on  this  next  ruling  class  called 
"The  Organization  Kid."  That  was  then.  You  go  back 
to  a  place  like  Princeton  or  Yale  now  and  immedi- 
ately you  notice  a  general  sense  that  the  old  fixed 
points  of  the  universe  have  been  shaken  loose.  (Go  to 
newsweekonline.msnbc.com  to  read  David  Brooks's  full  essay.) 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS 


Send  in  the  Marines:  A  Corporal's  War 


Newsweek:  What  is  this  new 

Marine  brigade? 

BRIG.  GEN.  DOUGLAS  O'DELL:  The 

4th  Marine  Expeditionary 
Brigade  antiterrorist  battal- 
ion has  a  very  robust  capa- 
bility to  deploy  very  rapidly 
anywhere  in  the  world  ...  We 
want  [terrorists]  to  under- 
stand that  we  are  watching 
them  with  as  much  or 
greater  scrutiny  than  they 
are  watching  us. 

What  kinds  of  domestic  operations  do  you 
envision  for  this  unit? 

There  is  a  whole  shopping  list  of  times 
in  which  we  could  be  used:  the  World 
Series,  the  Super  Bowl,  the  Winter 
Olympics.  There  are  already  major  pro- 
tection plans  in  place  at  those  events,  but 
if  the  perceived  threat  were  to  increase, 
then  certain  of  our  capabilities  would  be 
potentially  helpful. 


So  you're  almost  a  national 
SWAT  team? 

Terrorists  are  cowards.  They 
don't  go  after  hardened  tar- 
gets. When  we  perceive  a 
threat  to  locations  that  we  can 
protect,  we  are  there  with  in- 
creased vigilance  and  a  really 
bad  attitude.  They  go  after  soft 
targets,  which  is  one  of  the  in- 
sidious aspects  of  this  war. 
What  are  you  telling  young 
Marines  about  the  nature  of  this  enemy 
versus  those  they've  trained  to  fight? 
We  have  a  lot  of  bright,  young  men. 
They  have  not  spent  much  time  in  the 
barracks  in  the  last  five  weeks,  they  have 
been  in  the  field.  This  is,  in  my  view,  not 
a  general's  war,  a  colonel's  war  or  a  cap- 
tain's war.  This  is  a  corporal's  war.  It  will 
be  fought  in  back  alleys  and  on  rooftops 
around  the  world  by  small  units  and  in- 
dividual units  of  Marines.  (Go  online  for 
Ed  Carom's  full  Q&A.) 


A  Democracy  andDiversity  class  in  Michigan 
BYLINES 

Our  Reporters  Head 
Back  to  School 

FORTHEIR  PORTRAIT  OF  GENERA- 
tion  9-11,  Barbara  Kantrowitz  and 
Keith  Naughton  wanted  to  find  a  col- 
lege campus  that  reflected  both  the  di- 
versity and  the  mood  of  the  country.  They 
chose  the  University  of  Michigan.  "On  the 
surface  it  looks  like  business  as  usual,"  says 
Kantrowitz,  the  mother  of  a  college  sopho- 
more. "But  it  was  clear  that  everyone  is  still 
trying  to  process  what  has  happened."  A 
public  university  and  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  country,  Michigan  attracts  a 
multicultural  student  body,  including  a 
large  number  of  Jewish  and  Arab  young 
people.  What  they  all  share  is  a  willingness 
to  confront  the  issues  raised  by  the  events  of 
September  11 .  "What  encouraged  me  the 
most,"  Kantrowitz  says,  "was  their  commit- 
ment to  maintaining  the  university  as  a 
place  where  different  opinions  could  be  ex- 
pressed in  safety."  Kantrowitz  says  that  at 
both  her  son's  school  (the  University  of 
Chicago)  and  Michigan,  the  students  want 
"to  learn  more  about  the  Middle  East  and 
figure  out  what  contribution  they  can 
make."  (Page  46) 

Live  From  the  Oval 

LISTENING  TO  HOURS  OF  OUR 36TH 
president's  secret  White  House 
tapes,  Michael  Beschloss,  America's 
leading  presidential  historian,  "felt 
the  hair  on  the  back  on  my  neck  rise"  as  he 
heard  LBJ  announce- 
in  1965-that  "I  don't 
see  any  way  of  win- 
ning" in  Vietnam.  In  a 
poignant  excerpt  from 
Beschloss's  book 
"Reaching  For  Glory," 
published  this  week, 
watch  as  a  president 
grapples  with  the  thorny  questions  of  war 
and  peace.  (Page  58) 
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PERISCOPE 


THE     INVESTIGATION 


New  Links  in  the  bin  Laden  Money  Chain 


Al  Taqwa  principals  are  likely  to 
turn  up  on  a  forthcoming  U.S. 
sanctions  list.  Earlier  this  year, 
Bahamian  authorities  canceled 
Al  Taqwa's  bank  license  and  a 
Swiss-based  Al  Taqwa  company 
changed  its  name  under  pres- 
sure from  bank  regulators.  But 
Nada,  a  member  of  the  Muslim 
Brotherhood,  denies  any  con- 
nection to  terrorism :  "We  are 
completely  against  violence." 
Ironically,  investigations  of 
Al  Taqwa  may  have  been 
touched  offby  a  bin  Laden  rela- 
tive who  lost  money  on  an  Al 
Taqwa  deal.  Court  documents 
show  that  in  1999,  one  of 
Osama  bin  Laden's  brothers, 
Ghalib  Mohammad  Binladin, 
sued  Bank  Al  Taqwa  for  refusing 
to  pay  out  nearly  $  2.5  million  he 
claimed  he  was  owed.  The  law- 
port  the  center's  contrary  to  my  convictions."  suit  was  dismissed.  A  Binladin 
worshipers.  The                U.S.  and  European  officials          family  spokesman  said  the 
lawyer,  P.  F.  Barchi,        say  that  investigations  of  Al              brother's  investment  in  Al 
toldNEWSWEEKhe      Taqwaare  now  being  pursued          Taqwa  cannot  "rationally  be  im- 
has  known  Nasred-        aggressively  on  both  sides  of  the       puted  to  connote  any  hint  of 
din  for  25  years  and        Adantic.  Administration                  support  for  Osama." 
cannot  believe  he           sources  say  the  names  of  some  Mark  Hosenball 
would  knowingly 

have  ties  to  terror-  CONVENTIONAL     WISDOM 

ists.  But  Al  Taqwa's 

N^Tald^Sn^ques-  Troubled  Waters  Edition 

tioned  by  Egyptian  authorities  while  the  CW  is  as  edgy  as  anyone  over  anthrax,  bridges  and 

about  his  support  for  the  Islamic  general  what-comes-next  anxiety,  it's  good  to  know  one  thing 

center,  for  which  he  paid  the  rent  hasn't  changed:  Congress  is  as  partisan  as  ever. 

and  the  electricity,  heating  and 

cleaning  bills.  Nada  said  the  cen-  C .  W. 

ter's  late  imam,  Anwar  Bush  ^^still  Teflon  on  thVwar'butVoon  enough" 

Shaban,  was  a  follower  of  Omar  ^^he'll  be  Velcro  on  the  economy. 

Abdul  Rahman,  the  Egyptian  

"Blind  Sheik"  now  in  a  U  S  FBI  V-  Sm  doesn,t  cooperate  enough  with  state,  local 

prison  on  terrorism  charges.  T.  ™?SJ  ^1^?"^^  I°^™1 

Nada  said  he  believes  the  imam  B  -52s  _^_  Fifty-year-old  war  horse  still  scares  the  pants 

was  "in  contact  with  '^*' off"  everyone  under  the  carpet.  Ba-baboom! 

Afghanistan"  and  also  was  UnemploymenY^Wor;^ 
sendingpeopleto  Bosnia  ▼  Repeat  after  me:  "Want  fries  with  that?" 

before  his  death  there  six  years  

ago.  Nada  says  he  warned  Microsoft  ^^Old:  Botched  case  puts  software  giant 

Nasreddin  to  "be  more  cautious."  _  _^'_on_th^  ^°k^^L°°eAa?P?  ^i1???^: 

He  says  Nasreddin  told  him  Yankees  A  Win  or  lose,  send  Teter  &  Co.  to  the  Afghan 

"everyone  knows  that  terrorist  "•"  caVes.  They'll  find  bin  Laden, 

activities ...  [are]  completely 


TIES  TO  OSAMA?  Investigators  probe  financial  backing  of  the  Islamic  center  in  Milan 


WHEN  THE 
Bush  admin- 
istration an- 
nounced its 
campaign  to  cut  off  ter 
rorist  funding,  investi- 
gators quickly  turned 
their  attention  to  a  net- 
work of  Islamic  finan- 
cial companies  called 
Al  Taqwa  ("Fear  of  God")  based 
in  Switzerland  and  the  Ba- 
hamas. After  first  clearing  Al 
Taqwa  in  early  October,  Swiss 
prosecutors  last  week  an- 
nounced that  new  information 
had  been  received  about  possi- 
ble "links  between  Al  Taqwa  and 
the  bin  Laden  network." 

One  focus  for  U.S.  and  Euro- 
pean investigators  is  the  role  of 
an  Al  Taqwa  bank  founder  and 
director,  Ahmed  Idris  Nasred- 
din, in  supporting  an  Islamic 
center  in  Milan  which  U.S.  offi- 
cials say  may  be  Al  Qaeda's  most 
important  base  in  Europe.  Ac- 
cording to  his  lawyer,  Nasred- 
din, a  Muslim  businessman  who 
once  served  as  Kuwait's  hon- 
orary consul  in  Milan,  has  made 
"charity"  donations  which  sup- 
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'LIFE  IS  TOO  SHORT':  Gordenstein  prefers  the  fund  to  a  time-consuming  suit 


VICTIMS 


To  Sue  or 
Not  to  Sue 


IF  EVERY  FAMILYTHAT  LOST 
a  loved  one  on  September  11 
filed  a  lawsuit,  the  resulting 
mountain  oflitigation  could  be 
the  biggest  in  legal  history.  That's 
partly  why  Congress  set  up  a  spe- 
cial fund  to  pay  victims' families 
without  the  delays  or  costs  of  a 
lawsuit.  But  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  still  struggling  with  the 
details,  which  must  be  finalized 
by  Dec.  2 1 .  Will  families  have  the 
rightto  oral  hearings?  Should 
the  DOJ  publicize  award  esti- 
mates, so  families  can  decide 
whether  they'll  get  a  better  shake 
in  court?  Will  families  who've 
taken  charity  have  that  counted 
as  a  "collateral  source"  (like  life 
insurance)  that  reduces  their 
award  ?  Above  all,  how  can  the 
DOJ  streamline  the  process  to 
meet  mandatory  deadlines, 
which  require  that  claims  be  de- 
cided within  120  days  of  filing? 

Attorney  General  John 
Ashcroft  will  likely  appoint  a 
special  master  to  oversee  the 
fund  soon.  Trial  lawyers  are  giv- 
ing families  a  huge  incentive  to 
choose  the  fund:  free  legal  rep- 
resentation. "If  a  fireman  can 
run  into  a  building  and  die  try- 
ing to  save  people  he  doesn't 
even  know,  the  least  we  can  do  is 
represent  his  children  for  free," 
says  Leo  V.  Boyle,  president  of 


the  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers 
of  America,  which  organized 
the  pro  bono  effort.  His  group 
says  the  Congressional  fund  is 
better  for  victims'  families  than 
a  traditional  lawsuit  because  it's 
quicker,  there's  no  chance  of  los- 
ing the  case,  there's  no  attor- 
neys' fees  and  the  airlines  don't 
carry  enough  insurance  to  pay 
big  awards  to  thousands  of  vic- 
tims. But  Aaron  Broder,  a  New 
York  lawyer  who's  become  the 
fund's  most  vocal  critic,  says  it 
"defeats  the  rights  of  the  injured 
people  and  the  families  of  the 
dead  to  achieve  their  day  in 
court."  So  far  Broder,  who's  been 
advertising  for  clients,  is  advis- 
ing them  to  wait  for  details  be- 
fore deciding  what  to  do. 

Right  now  no  one's  filed  suit 
against  anyone  except  Osama 
bin  Laden.  Only  a  few  hundred 


people  have  even 
contacted  attor- 
neys about  fding 
claims.  "Families 
don't  rush  into 
dealing  with  these 
issues,"  says 
Robert  Clifford,  a 
Chicago  lawyer. 
Some  families 
are  already  con- 
vinced the  federal 
fund  is  the  best 
option.  "My  prior- 
ity is  time,"  says 
David  Gorden- 
stein, 42,  whose 
wife,  Lisa,  died  on  American 
Airlines  Flight  11.  "I  have  two 
girls  who  are  3  and  7. 1  don't 
want  to  spend  my  life  tied  up  in 
a  court  case  —life  is  too  short. 
My  wife's  untimely  death  is  just 
another  example  of  that." 

Daniel  McGinn  with 
Jennifer  Barrett 

POLITICS 

Party  Games 

SO  MUCH  FORTHE  SPIRIT 
of  bipartisanship.  Last 
week  House  Republicans, 
led  by  Maj  ority  Leader  Dick 
Armey  and  Whip  Tom  DeLay, 
defeated  an  airline-security 
bill— passed  by  the  Senate  100 
to  0— that  would  have  made 
baggage  screeners  federal  em- 
ployees. (The  House  plan  re- 


quires only  federal  supervision 
of  screeners ;  negotiators  will  try 
to  work  out  a  final  bill.)  Now 
Senate  GOPers  are  ready  to  stall 
the  Democratic  version  of  the 
economic-stimulus  plan.  Re- 
publicans want  tax  cuts ;  Dems 
say  they  won't  accept  a  package 
that  doesn't  include  extended 
unemployment  and  health  ben- 
efits for  those  who've  lost  jobs. 
The  Dems  want  an  up  or  down 
vote  on  the  package,  but  the 
GOP  has  compiled  a  list  of  more 
than  70  amendments  to  the 
plan.  Some  deal  with  Demo- 
cratic petprojects  like  tax  cred- 
its for  child 
care  and  en- 
ergy-efficient 
appliances. 
Others  are  on 
the  GOP 
wish  list: 
making  the 
Bush  tax  cut 
permanent 
and  reducing 
capital-gains 

rates.  "They've  designed  this  to 
make  votes  as  painful  as  possi- 
ble for  Democrats,"  says  one 
Democratic  aide.  Bush's  calls 
for  a  stimulus  package  haven't 
slowed  the  GOP  maneuvering. 
Congress  may  not  manage  to 
pass  a  plan  in  time  for  the  holi- 
days. Says  the  aide:  "We  need 
the  president  to  get  a  hell  of  a  lot 
more  engaged  than  he's  been." 

Debra  Rosenberg 


KIDS  NOW,  EAGER  TO  SERVE 


AmeriCorps,  the  Clinton  national-service 
program,  is  attracting  young  people 
eager  to  help  in  a  post  September  11 
world.  Inquiries  to  the  program  have  increased 
30  percent.  New  recruit  Hector 
Ostolaza,  19,  dragged  13  friends 
and  relatives  to  a  Boston  Ameri- 
Corps program  last  month.  Kelly 
Qualman,  22,  a  recent  grad  of 
Emerson  University,  applied  after 
a  trip  to  Ground  Zero.  "I  wanted 
to  do  more  than  give  blood,"  she 
says.  "This  is  something  lasting 
that  I  can  put  my  energy  into." 
This  week  Congress  introduces 
legislation  for  a  National  Service 


Plan  to  expand  AmeriCorps  and  link  half  its  vol- 
unteer programs  to  homeland  defense  or  public 
security.  Kids  could  build  houses  for  the  home- 
less or  help  out  in  a  VA  hospital  or  police  station. 
To  boost  military  recruitment, 
the  bill  includes  an  "18-18-18" 
plan— $18,000  toward  educa- 
tion costs  for  18  months'  active 
duty  and  18  months  in  the  Re- 
serves. The  cost:  more  than 
$20  billion  over  five  years.  But 
look  at  the  payoff:  "This  whole 
thing  has  given  us  a  sense  of 
direction  for  our  lives,"  says 
Ostolaza.  "It's  something  to  be 
proud  of."      Lynette  Clemetson 
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Never  be  stranded, 


yes  you  can 
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JUSTICE 

Once  an 
Activist... 

CAN  A  FORMER  BERKE- 
ley  radical  accused  of  do- 
mestic terrorism  find  a 
sympathetic  jury  post-Septem- 
ber 11?  Sara  Jane  Olson  didn't 
want  to  find  out.  Olson  is  the 
former  Kathleen  Soliah,  the 
Symbionese  Liberation  Army 
associate  who  in  1975  allegedly 
tried  to  kill  L.A.  Police  Depart- 
ment officers  with  pipe  bombs 
to  avenge  the  death  of  six  SLA 
members  in  a  police  shoot-out. 
Olson  pleaded  guilty  last  week 
to  two  counts  of  attempting  to 
explode  a  destructive  device 
with  intent  to  commit  murder,  a 
surprise  climax  to  a  saga  that  in- 
cluded 23  years  on  the  lam  and 
her  1999  arrest  after  being  fin- 
gered on  "America's  Most  Want- 
ed." Heiress  Patricia  Hearst, 
kidnapped  by  the  SLA  in  1974, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  prosecu- 
tion's star  witness.  But  Olson 
and  her  attorneys  decided  not 
to  play  the  odds.  "A  sweeping 


antiterrorism  bill  with  only 
one  dissent  in  the  Senate  was 
passed,"  she  told  her  supporters 
outside  the  courthouse  after 
entering  her  plea.  "In  that  kind 
of  an  atmosphere,  I  don't  think 
anybody  will  quibble  with  the 


MEDIA  SOLDIERING  ON 


Ni 


othing  is  worse  for  a  mercenary  magazine  than 
peace,  prosperity  and  a  Democrat  in  the  White  House. 
Sales  of  Soldier  of  Fortune— Robert  K.  Brown's  flag- 
waving,  promilitary,  progun  magazine— dropped  sharply 
during  the  Clinton  years.  But  since  September  11,  Brown  and 
his  magazine  have  become  as  hot  as  the  barrel  of  a  blazing 
gun.  Retail  chains  that  previously  snubbed  their  noses  at  its 
violent  content  are  suddenly  calling.  Advance  orders  for  the 
January  issue  jumped  to  150,000,  from  107,000  before  the 
attacks.  Most  of  those  issues  will  go  to  supermarket  and 

^~  convenience-store  racks,  although 
OF  has  also  added  500  new  mail 
ubscribers,  the  largest  boost 
nee  the  magazine's  heyday  in  the 
eagan  era.  From  the  monthly's 
ff  ice  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  Brown  is 
dispatching  correspondents  to 
Afghanistan  and  rewriting  upcom- 
ing editions  to  reflect  the  surge 
in  interest  about  self-defense, 
weapons  and  covert  action.  He 
promises  "the  best  in  coverage 
of  World  War  III." 

Paul  tolme 


T©rttt»e, 


GOOD  TO  GO:  Hot  issue 


possibility  that  I  face  a  much 
greater  chance  of  having  things 
not  come  out  in  my  favor." 

Olson  had  seemed  deter- 
mined to  fight.  The  prosecution 
had  attempted  to  label  the  SLA 
for  purposes  of  the  trial  as  a 
"terrorist  organization."  The 
judge  denied  the  motion,  but 
he  refused  the  defense's  re- 
quest to  postpone  jury  selec- 
tion until  January,  to  put 
more  distance  between  Olson': 
case  and  September  11.  "Of 
course,  the  prosecutors  are  go- 
ing to  present  it  as  a  time  when 
everybody  lived  in  terror  from 
all  kinds  of  demonstrators, 
as  well  as  domestic  terrorists," 
Olson  told  Newsweek  last 
Monday.  Still,  she  hoped  jurors 
would  see  the  1970s  as  a  time  of 
"upheaval"  when  "ordinary  citi- 
zens were  beginning  to  become 
aware  of  the  policies  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  understand  them. 
We  came  to  understand  that  the 
policies  were  done  in  our  name, 
whether  we  liked  it  or  not." 

During  her  two  decades  as 
a  fugitive,  Olson  had  moved  to 
St.  Paul,  married  a  doctor  and 
reared  three  daughters  in  an 
upper-middle-class  suburb. 
After  her  arrest  she  was  widely 


portrayed  as  a  "radical  turned 
soccer  mom"— a  description  she 
rejected.  "I've  always  been,  for 
my  entire  adult  life,  a  political 
activist,"  she  said.  Olson  faces 
sentencing  on  Dec.  7.  Defense 
attorneys  hope  she  will  receive  a 
sentence  of  just  over  five  years. 
Prosecutors  are  asking  for  20 
years  to  life.  They  won't  object 
to  her  serving  her  sentence  near 
her  home  in  Minnesota. 

Ana  Figueroa 


STYLE 

Star- Spangled 

BUYING  TIFFANY'S  $60,000 
flag  brooch  is  one  way  to 
give  the  economy  a  patriot- 
ic push.  But  with  recession 
looming,  the  rest  of  us  need  jew- 
els that  honor  the  land  of  the 
free  and  are  priced  a  little  closer 
to  such.  In  comes  Jiggle  Jewelry, 
which  provides  make-your-own 
kits  for  the  flag  pins  popular 
with  school  and  Scout-troop 
fund-raisers.  They're  a  hit  with 
celebs,  who  are 
also  sporting 
Swarovski's 
new  patriotic 


crystal  tattoos.  At  $  18,  the  glit- 
teryjewels  are  perfect  for,  say,  a 
firehouse  benefit.  And  like  the 
real  flag,  these  colors  don't 
run —they  stay  stuck  for  a  week. 
Mary  Carmichael 
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Fight  Allergy-face! 


•  Fast,  effective  first-day 
nasal  allergy  relief 

No  fragrance  or  unpleasant  taste 

No  irritating  alcohol 

Nasacort  AQ  Nasal  Spray  is 
nondrowsy  and  nonhabit-forming. 
It's  for  adults  and  children  as  young 
as  6  years  and  must  be  used  daily 
for  best  results.  Maximum  relief 
may  take  up  to  one  week. 
Nasacort  AQ  has  a  low  incidence 
of  side  effects  that  may  include 
sore  throat,  nosebleed,  and  cough. 
Available  by  prescription  only.  Ask 
your  doctor  if  it's  right  for  you. 

ONCE   -    DAILY 


(triamcinolone  acetonide)* 
Puts  Allergy-face  irkits  place 


1.888.272.NOSE  (6673)     www.nasacort.com 

Please  see  additional  important 
information  about  Nasacort  AQ 
on  next  page. 


For  intranasal  use  only. 
Shake  Well  Before  Using 
BRIEF  SUMMARY 
CONTRAINDICATIONS 

Hypersensitivity  to  any  of  the  ingredients  of  this  preparation  contraindicates  its  use. 
WARNINGS 

The  replacement  of  a  systemic  corticosteroid  with  a  topical  corticosteroid  can  be  accompanied 
by  signs  of  adrenal  insufficiency  and,  in  addition,  some  patients  may  experience  symptoms 
of  withdrawal;  e.g.,  joint  and/or  muscular  pain,  lassitude  and  depression.  Patients  previous- 
ly treated  for  prolonged  periods  with  systemic  corticosteroids  and  transferred  to  topical  corti- 
costeroids should  be  carefully  monitored  for  acute  adrenal  insufficiency  in  response  to  stress. 
In  those  patients  who  have  asthma  or  other  clinical  conditions  requiring  long-term  systemic 
corticosteroid  treatment,  too  rapid  a  decrease  in  systemic  corticosteroids  may  cause  a  severe 
exacerbation  of  their  symptoms. 

Children  who  are  on  immunosuppressant  drugs  are  more  susceptible  to  infections  than 
healthy  children.  Chickenpox  and  measles,  for  example,  can  have  a  more  serious  or  even 
fatal  course  in  children  on  immunosuppressant  doses  of  corticosteroids.  In  such  children, 
or  in  adults  who  have  not  had  these  diseases,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  expo- 
sure. If  exposed,  therapy  with  varicella-zoster  immune  globulin  (VZIG)  or  pooled  intravenous 
immunoglobulin  (IVIG),  as  appropriate,  may  be  indicated.  If  chickenpox  develops,  treatment 
with  antiviral  agents  may  be  considered. 
PRECAUTIONS 

General:  In  clinical  studies  with  triamcinolone  acetonide  nasal  spray,  the  development  of 
localized  infections  of  the  nose  and  pharynx  with  Candida  albicans  has  rarely  occurred. 
When  such  an  infection  develops  it  may  require  treatment  with  appropriate  local  or  systemic 
therapy  and  discontinuance  of  treatment  with  Nasacort  AQ  Nasal  Spray. 
Nasacort  AQ  Nasal  Spray  should  be  used  with  caution,  if  at  all,  in  patients  with  active  or  quies- 
cent tuberculous  infection  of  the  respiratory  tract  or  in  patients  with  untreated  fungal,  bacte- 
rial, or  systemic  viral  infections  or  ocular  herpes  simplex. 

Because  of  the  inhibitory  effect  of  corticosteroids,  in  patients  who  have  experienced  recent 
nasal  septal  ulcers,  nasal  surgery,  or  trauma,  a  corticosteroid  should  be  used  with  caution 
until  healing  has  occurred.  As  with  other  nasally  inhaled  corticosteroids,  nasal  septal  perfo- 
rations have  been  reported  in  rare  instances. 

When  used  at  excessive  doses,  systemic  corticosteroid  effects  such  as  hypercorticism  and  adre- 
nal suppression  may  appear.  If  such  changes  occur,  Nasacort  AQ  Nasal  Spray  should  be  dis- 
continued slowly,  consistent  with  accepted  procedures  for  discontinuing  oral  steroid  therapy. 
Information  lor  Patients:  Patients  being  treated  with  Nasacort  AQ  Nasal  Spray  should 
receive  the  following  information  and  instructions.  Patients  who  are  on  immunosuppressant 
doses  of  corticosteroids  should  be  warned  to  avoid  exposure  to  chickenpox  or  measles  and, 
if  exposed,  to  obtain  medical  advice. 

Patients  should  use  Nasacort  AQ  Nasal  Spray  at  regular  intervals  since  its  effectiveness 
depends  on  its  regular  use.  (See  DOSAGE  AND  ADMINISTRATION.) 
An  improvement  in  some  patient  symptoms  may  be  seen  within  the  first  day  of  treatment, 
and  generally,  it  takes  one  week  of  treatment  to  reach  maximum  benefit.  Initial  assessment 
for  response  should  be  made  during  this  time  frame  and  periodically  until  the  patient's 
symptoms  are  stabilized. 

The  patient  should  take  the  medication  as  directed  and  should  not  exceed  the  prescribed 
dosage.  The  patient  should  contact  the  physician  if  symptoms  do  not  improve  after  three 
weeks,  or  if  the  condition  worsens.  Patients  who  experience  recurrent  episodes  of  epistaxis 
(nose  bleeds)  or  nasal  septum  discomfort  while  taking  this  medication  should  contact  their 
physician.  For  the  proper  use  of  this  unit  and  to  attain  maximum  improvement,  the  patient 
should  read  and  follow  the  accompanying  patient  instructions  carefully. 
It  is  important  to  shake  the  bottle  well  before  each  use.  Also,  the  bottle  should  be  dis- 
carded after  120  actuations  since  the  amount  of  triamcinolone  acetonide  delivered 
thereafter  per  actuation  may  be  substantially  less  than  55  meg  of  drug.  Do  not  transfer 
any  remaining  suspension  to  another  bottle. 

Carcinogenesis,  Mutagenesis,  and  Impairment  of  Fertility:  In  a  two-year  study  in  rats,  tri- 
amcinolone acetonide  caused  no  treatment-related  carcinogenicity  at  oral  doses  up  to  1.0 
meg/kg  (approximately  1/30  and  1/50  of  the  maximum  recommended  daily  intranasal  dose 
in  adults  and  children  on  a  meg/nf  basis,  respectively).  In  a  two-year  study  in  mice,  triam- 
cinolone acetonide  caused  no  treatment-related  carcinogenicity  at  oral  doses  up  to  3.0 
meg/kg  (approximately  1/12  and  1/30  of  the  maximum  recommended  daily  intranasal  dose 
in  adults  and  children  on  a  meg/nf  basis,  respectively). 
No  mutagenicity  studies  with  triamcinolone  acetonide  have  been  performed. 
In  male  and  female  rats,  triamcinolone  acetonide  caused  no  change  in  pregnancy  rate  at  oral 
doses  up  to  1 5.0  meg/kg  (approximately  1/2  of  the  maximum  recommended  daily  intranasal 
dose  in  adults  on  a  meg/m'  basis).  Triamcinolone  acetonide  caused  increased  fetal  resorp- 
tions and  stillbirths  and  decreases  in  pup  weight  and  survival  at  doses  of  5.0  meg/kg  and  above 
(approximately  1/5  of  the  maximum  recommended  daily  intranasal  dose  in  adults  on  a 
meg/nf  basis).  At  1.0  meg/kg  (approximately  1/30  of  the  maximum  recommended  daily 
intranasal  dose  in  adults  on  a  meg/nf  basis),  it  did  not  induce  the  above  mentioned  effects. 
Pregnancy:  Teratogenic  Effects:  Pregnancy  Category  C.  Triamcinolone  acetonide  was  ter- 
atogenic in  rats,  rabbits,  and  monkeys.  In  rats,  triamcinolone  acetonide  was  teratogenic  at 
inhalation  doses  of  20  meg/kg  and  above  (approximately  7/10  of  the  maximum  recom- 


mended daily  intranasal  dose  in  adults  on  a  meg/m2  basis).  In  rabbits,  triamcinolone  ace- 
tonide was  teratogenic  at  inhalation  doses  of  20  meg/kg  and  above  (approximately  2  times 
the  maximum  recommended  daily  intranasal  dose  in  adults  on  a  meg/nf  basis).  In  monkeys, 
triamcinolone  acetonide  was  teratogenic  at  an  inhalation  dose  of  500  meg/kg  (approxi- 
mately 37  times  the  maximum  recommended  daily  intranasal  dose  in  adults  on  a  meg/nf 
basis).  Dose-related  teratogenic  effects  in  rats  and  rabbits  included  cleft  palate  and/or  internal 
hydrocephaly  and  axial  skeletal  defects,  whereas  the  effects  observed  in  the  monkey  were 
cranial  malformations. 

There  are  no  adequate  and  well-controlled  studies  in  pregnant  women.  Therefore,  triamci- 
nolone acetonide  should  be  used  in  pregnancy  only  if  the  potential  benefit  justifies  the 
potential  risk  to  the  fetus.  Since  their  introduction,  experience  with  oral  corticosteroids  in 
pharmacologic  as  opposed  to  physiologic  doses  suggests  that  rodents  are  more  prone  to 
teratogenic  effects  from  corticosteroids  than  humans.  In  addition,  because  there  is  a  natu- 
ral increase  in  glucocorticoid  production  during  pregnancy,  most  women  will  require  a  lower 
exogenous  corticosteroid  dose  and  many  will  not  need  corticosteroid  treatment  during 
pregnancy. 

Nonteratogenic  Effects:  Hypoadrenalism  may  occur  in  infants  born  of  mothers  receiving 
corticosteroids  during  pregnancy.  Such  infants  should  be  carefully  observed. 
Nursing  Mothers:  It  is  not  known  whether  triamcinolone  acetonide  is  excreted  in  human  milk. 
Because  other  corticosteroids  are  excreted  in  human  milk,  caution  should  be  exercised  when 
Nasacort  AQ  Nasal  Spray  is  administered  to  nursing  women. 

Pediatric  Use:  Safety  and  effectiveness  in  pediatric  patients  below  the  age  of  6  years  have 
not  been  established. 

Corticosteroids  have  been  shown  to  cause  growth  suppression  in  children  and  teenagers, 
particularly  with  higher  doses  over  extended  periods.  If  a  child  or  teenager  on  any  corticos- 
teroid appears  to  have  growth  suppression,  the  possibility  that  they  are  particularly  sensitive 
to  this  effect  of  corticosteroids  should  be  considered. 
ADVERSE  REACTIONS 

In  placebo-controlled,  double-blind,  and  open-label  clinical  studies,  1483  adults  and  chil- 
dren 12  years  and  older  received  treatment  with  triamcinolone  acetonide  aqueous  nasal 
spray.  These  patients  were  treated  for  an  average  duration  of  51  days.  In  the  controlled  tri- 
als (2-5  weeks  duration)  from  which  the  following  adverse  reaction  data  are  derived,  1394 
patients  were  treated  with  Nasacort  AQ  Nasal  Spray  for  an  average  of  19  days.  In  a  long- 
term,  open-label  study,  1 72  patients  received  treatment  for  an  average  duration  of  286  days. 
Adverse  events  occurring  at  an  incidence  of  2%  or  greater  and  more  common  among 
Nasacort  AQ-treated  patients  than  placebo-treated  patients  in  controlled  adult  clinical  trials 
were: 


Adverse  Events 


Patients  treated  with 
220  meg  triamcinolone 
acetonide  (n=857)  % 


Vehicle 
Placebo 
(n=962) % 


Pharyngitis 
Epistaxis 
Increase  in  cough 


A  total  of  602  children  6  to  12  years  of  age  were  studied  in  3  double-blind,  placebo-con- 
trolled clinical  trials.  Of  these,  1 72  received  1 1 0  meg/day  and  207  received  220  meg/day  of 
Nasacort  AQ  Nasal  Spray  for  two,  six,  or  twelve  weeks.  The  longest  average  durations  of 
treatment  for  patients  receiving  110  meg/day  and  220  meg/day  were  76  days  and  80  days, 
respectively.  Only  1%  of  those  patients  treated  with  Nasacort  AQ  were  discontinued  due  to 
adverse  experiences.  No  patient  receiving  110  meg/day  discontinued  due  to  a  serious  adverse 
event  and  one  patient  receiving  220  meg/day  discontinued  due  to  a  serious  event  that  was 
considered  not  drug  related.  Overall,  these  studies  found  the  adverse  experience  profile  for 
Nasacort  AQ  to  be  similar  to  placebo.  A  similar  adverse  event  profile  was  observed  in  pedi- 
atric patients  6-12  years  of  age  as  compared  to  older  children  and  adults  with  the  exception 
of  epistaxis  which  occurred  in  less  than  2%  of  the  pediatric  patients  studied. 
Adverse  events  occurring  at  an  incidence  of  2%  or  greater  and  more  common  among  adult 
patients  treated  with  placebo  than  Nasacort  AQ  were:  headache,  and  rhinitis.  In  children  aged 
6  to  12  years  these  events  included:  asthma,  epistaxis,  headache,  infection,  otitis  media, 
sinusitis,  and  vomiting. 

In  clinical  trials,  nasal  septum  perforation  was  reported  in  one  adult  patient  although  rela- 
tionship to  Nasacort  AQ  Nasal  Spray  has  not  been  established. 
In  the  event  of  accidental  overdose,  an  increased  potential  for  these  adverse  experiences 
may  be  expected,  but  acute  systemic  adverse  experiences  are  unlikely.  (See  OVERDOSAGE.) 
OVERDOSAGE 

Like  any  other  nasally  administered  corticosteroid,  acute  overdosing  is  unlikely  in  view  of 
the  total  amount  of  active  ingredient  present.  In  the  event  that  the  entire  contents  of  the  bot- 
tle were  administered  all  at  once,  via  either  oral  or  nasal  application,  clinically  significant 
systemic  adverse  events  would  most  likely  not  result.  The  patient  may  experience  some  gas- 
trointestinal upset. 

Caution:  Federal  law  prohibits  dispensing  without  prescription. 
Please  see  product  circular  for  full  prescribing  information. 
Manufactured  by  Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer  Puerto  Rico  Inc. 
Manati,  Puerto  Rico 
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SCOUTS'  HONOR:  Neighbors  want  the  property  to  stay  pristine 

BOY     SCOUTS 

Is  It  Time  to 
Break  Camp? 

TH I RTY  YEARS  AGO  H  ENRY 
W.Jackson,  a  late  Arizona 
rancher,  bequeathed  420 
acres  ofhis  mesquite-covered 
ranch  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  and 
called  upon  them  to  "protect  the 
view  and  the  value  of  the  moun- 
tains," as  he  told  a  local  newspa- 
per in  1974-  Last  week  his 
daughter  Anne  Miller  returned 
to  the  foothills  of  Rincon  Peak 
outside  Tucson  to  plead  with  a 
judge  to  give  the  land  back  to  the 
family's  trust  because  the  Scout 
leaders  plan  to  sell  it  off  to  devel- 
opers. "If  my  father  had  wanted 
the  [Scouts]  council  to  have 
money,  he  would  have  given 
them  money,"  she  says.  "He  gave 
them  land  for  the  boys  to  camp 
on,  not  for  high-density  devel- 
opment." 

Similar  battles  are  breaking 
out  across  the  country,  where  a 
number  of  the  423  camps  and 
258  high-adventure  Scout 
reservations  are  sprouting  FOR 
SALE  signs.  As  Michigan  Scout- 
ing historian  Dave  Eby  puts  it, 
"Nothing  on  the  planet  raises  ire 
of  scouters  more  than  the  sale  of 
their  particular  camp."  But 
maintenance  bills  on  aging 
buildings,  shifting  membership 
demographics  and  funding 
shortfalls  leave  some  local  lead- 


ers little  choice.  A  New  Jersey 
council  agreed  three  months 
ago  to  sell  750  acres  for  an 
undisclosed  sum  after  the  Unit- 
ed Way,  in  protest  over  the 
Scouts' policy  barring  gays, 
yanked  $130,000  in  annual 
grants.  The  tract  went  to  anoth- 
er nonprofit  which  will  not  de- 
velop it.  But  in  other  districts, 
new  owners  can  seem  the 
antithesis  of  scouting.  In  July 
the  Firestone  Scout  Reservation 
sold  a  pristine  2,500-acre 
canyon  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia to  buyers  who 
planned  a  hydroelectric 
plant  there  (the  Sierra 
Club  has  sued).  In  April  a 
lumber  company  bought 
the  132-acre  Camp  Bill 
Stark  in  Beaumont, 
Texas ;  last  week  the  land     J 
was  clear-cut  and  the  new 
owners  set  up  deer- 
hunting  blinds,  says  the 
executive  director  of  the 
Stark  Foundation,  which  had 
donated  the  land.  "Let  me  see  if  I 
can  control  my  language  here : 
I'm  devastated,"  he  says.  "I 
thought  they  were  teaching  our 
kids  to  leave  the  wilderness  in 
better  shape  than  you  found  it." 
In  Tucson,  Miller  sued  to  stop 
the  sale,  as  have  many  neigh- 
bors of  the  property.  They  say 
they  would  withdraw  opposi  - 
tion  if  the  local  Catalina  Council 
would  agree  to  build  only  one 
home  on  the  land.  But  a  council 
lawyer  calls  this  proposal  unac- 


ceptable. "That  would  not  bring 
us  enough  money,"  he  says. 
They  plan  to  build  up  to  1 1 
houses  there.  A  trial  is  sched- 
uled for  next  March— unless  the 
Scouts  can  get  a  merit  badge  in 
conflict-resolution  by  then. 

David  France 


HOLLYWOOD 

Ready  for  War 

HOLLYWOOD  IS SUD- 
denly  convinced  that 
audiences  are  ready  for 
combat— and  has  launched  a 
ground  campaign  to  land  the 
first  war  movie  in  the  multiplex. 
A  month  after  a  nervous  MGM 
pushed  its  World  War  II  drama 
"Windtalkers"from  this  Friday 
to  next  summer,  three  other  stu- 
dios all  decided  last  week  to  ride 
the  country's  patriotic  wave  and 
move  up  their  fighting  flicks. 
First  Sony  switched  its  Somalia 
story  "Black  Hawk  Down,"  star- 
ringjosh  Hartnettand  Ewan 
McGregor,  from  March  1  to  Dec. 
28.  Then  Paramount  moved  its 


BOOKS  ALL 
BOXED  UP 


Mel  Gibson  drama  "We  Were 
Soldiers,"  about  the  first  U.S. 
batde  in  Vietnam,  from  next 
summer  to  March  1.  Finally, 
20  th  Century  Fox  j  umped  over 
everybody,  taking  its  Gene 
Hackman  downed-pilot-hero 
tale  "Behind  Enemy  Lines"  from 
Jan.  18  to  Nov.  30.  The  studios 
believe  moviegoers  want  a  lot 
more  artillery  than  they're  see- 
ing on  CNN— thus  ending  the 
internal  peace  that  briefly  gov- 
erned showbiz  after  the  attacks. 
John  Horn 


This  elaborate  telling 
of  the  life  and  loves 
of  a  Japanese  em- 
peror's son  is  arguably  the 
world's  oldest  novel.  "The 
Tale  of  the  Genji"  set  an 
insanely  high 
standard  for 
anything  that 
came  after  it. 
Written  by  a 
lady  of  the 
Heain  court  in 
Japan  in  the 
11th  century, 
"Genji"  can  be 
daunting.  This 
latest  edition  (translated  by 
Royall  Tyler.  Viking.  2  vols., 
slipcased,  $60)  is  reader- 
friendly  at  every  turn,  with 
generous  footnotes,  char- 
acter lists  and  lots  of  illus- 
trations to  show  what  robes 
looked  like,  or  swords,  or 
houses.  You  have  to  reach 
for  comparisons  to  Tolstoy 
or  Proust  to  convey  just 
what  a  captivating  experi- 
ence this  story  can  be. 
•  There  aren't  many 
books  that  you'll  want  to 
keep  in  the  box  they  came 
in.  But  when  you  rub  the 
ultrasuede  cover  of  "Billy 
Wilder's  Some  Like  It  Hot" 
by  Dan  Auiler  (Taschen. 
$150),  a  homage  to  Wilder's 
cross-dressing  classic, 
your  first  thought  is  likely 
to  be,  Did  I  wash  my  hands? 
The  publisher  has  created  a 
giddy,  authoritative  tribute 
to  Wilder  on  his  95th  birth- 
day. Besides  photos  from 
the  film  and  set,  this  big- 
as-a-coffeetable  book 
contains  a  rarely  seen 
first-draft  script  and  a 
facsimile  copy  of  Marilyn 
Monroe's  shooting  script, 
complete  with  coffee  stains 
and  her  notes.  If  the  price 
seems  a  mite  steep,  well, 
nobody's  perfect. 

Malcolm  Jones 
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MY  TURN 


The  End  of  Comedy 
As  We  Know  It? 

I  know  how  much  we  need  to  laugh.  The  problem  is, 
my  old  way  of  writing  jokes  won't  cut  it  anymore. 

By  Steve  voldseth 


AFTER  THE  TERRORIST  AT- 
tacks  on  the  World  Trade 
Center  and  the  Pentagon  two 
months  ago,  television  comedy 
immediately  and  understand- 
ably went  dark.  Six  days  later,  on  his  first 
show  after  the  attacks,  late-night  host 
Craig  Kilborn  pleaded  with  his  audi- 
ence for  their  patience  as  he  and  his 
staff  struggled  to  find  their  way  back. 
David  Letterman  confessed  to  not 
knowing  at  one  point  if  he  could  ever 
go  on  again.  Jay  Leno  reminded  us 
that  only  nine  days  earlier  the  na- 
tion's biggest  concern  had  been  Anne 
Heche's  mental  health. 

Closer  to  home,  my  own  shock  left 
me  unable  to  come  up  with  a  joke  for 
nearly  two  weeks,  something  that  has 
never  happened  in  my  10  years  of 
writing  for  late-night  television.  Two 
months  later  I  still  struggle  to  be  ap- 
propriately funny,  a  concept  as  foreign 
to  today's  phalanx  of  comedy  writers 
as  "recession"  was  to  Generation  Y. 

Why  were  TV's  funnymen  and 
those  of  us  who  write  for  them  so 
paralyzed?  We  were  knocked  out  of 
commission,  I'm  afraid,  not  so  much 
because  we  couldn't  figure  out  when 
to  be  funny  again,  but  because  we 
couldn't  figure  out  how  to  be  funny 
again.  The  lines  I  would  once  have 
wrung  from  Strom  Thurmond's  age 
or  Tom  Cruise's  divorce  didn't  fly.  Pre- 
September  1 1  comedy  simply  wasn't  up  to 
the  task  of  comforting  a  country  in  crisis. 
The  truth  is  that  people  crave  humor  in 
difficult  times.  Bob  Hope  made  a  career  out 
of  tellingjokes  on  makeshift  USO  stages 
barely  miles  away  from  the  front  lines  ofbat 
tlefields.Duringthe  Vietnam  War,  Johnny 
Carson  sent  millions  of  Americans  off  to 
dreamland  with  smiles  on  their  faces. 

But  then  came  the  '80s.  Cable  TV  begat  a 
bumper  crop  of  stand-up  comedians  like 
rain  begets  mushrooms.  The  '90s  brought 


the  Internet,  and  suddenly  it  was  open-mike 
night  for  anyone  with  a  keyboard.  In  the 
deluge,  audiences  lost  their  regard  for  the 
craftsmanship  of  jesters  like  Jack  Paar  and 
Steve  Allen,  and  settled  instead  for  paint-by- 
number  comedy  bits  tacked  together  with 
predictable  and  formulaic  punch  lines.  Fat 


Aging-politician  and  divorced-movie-star  jokes  still 
find  their  way  into  my  material,  but  far  less  often 


joke?  Select  a  punch  line  from  the  following 
list:  Monica  Lewinsky,  Marlon  Brando,  Al 
Roker.  Skinnyjoke?  Two  words:  "Calista" 
and'Tlockhart." 

The  '90s  also  delivered  Jerry  Seinfeld, 
who  made  his  fortune  off  the  humor  of 
nothingness.  In  contrast,  the  "Seinfeld" 
episode  in  which  a  character  dies  from  lick- 
ing an  envelope  was  yanked  from  syndica- 
tion last  week  because  a  TV  executive  wor- 
ried that  someone  would  find  the  joke  more 
disturbing  than  funny.  Was  it  really  less  dis- 


turbing before  anthrax  became  a  household 
word?  Or  was  it  in  poor  taste  then  and  we 
just  didn't  care?  After  seeing  the  "some- 
thing" of  September  11,  suddenly  "nothing" 
has  lost  its  cachet.  The  joke  now,  perhaps, 
is  that  it  was  ever  funny  in  the  first  place. 
Somewhere  between  the  setups  and  the 
punch  lines  of  the  past  40  years,  American 
humor  got  meaner.  Would  the  audience  that 
chuckled  at  Bob  Hope's  respectful  jabs  about 
Dwight  Eisenhower's  affinity  for  golflaugh 
at  the  joke  about  the  Bush  girls'  being  glad 
they're  twins  because  no  one  likes  to  drink 
alone?  True,  in  the  '60s  Don  Rickles  ham- 
mered a  career  out  of  insult  comedy,  but  if 
you've  seen  him  perform,  you  know  there 
isn't  a  mean  bone  in  his  body  or  his  act.  His 
zingers  capture  his  subject's  uniqueness  and 
reveal  it  through  exaggeration. 

The  challenge  for  those  of  us  trying  to 
make  people  laugh  between  channel  flips  to 
24-hour  news  networks  is  how  to  re- 
turn to  the  craft  of  creating  humor 
that's  truthful  and  funny— not  in  the 
hurtful  and  superficial  way  we've  be- 
come accustomed  to,  but  in  a  more 
heartfelt  way.  Aging-politician  and 
divorced-movie-star  jokes  still  find 
their  way  into  my  material,  but  far  less 
often,  and  never  without  a  moment's 
reflection  on  my  intention— some- 
thing I  almost  never  did  in  the  past. 
Red  Skelton,  perhaps  one  of  our 
greatest  comedians,  signed  ofFhis 
weekly  TV  show  by  saying,  "If  some- 
day when  you're  not  feeling  well  you 
remember  some  silly  little  thing  that 
I've  said  or  done  and  it  brings  back  a 
smile  to  your  face  or  a  chuckle  to  your 
heart,  then  my  purpose  has  been 
served  for  my  fellow  man."  It  would 
sadden  him,  I  think,  to  know  that 
in  the  days  and  months  following 
the  attacks,  when  the  entire  country 
wasn't  "feeling  well,"  the  only  silly  lit- 
tle things  anyone  could  remember 
were  a  truckload  of  Gary  Condit  jokes. 

So  let's  pause  the  age-old  "chicken 
or  the  egg"  conundrum  of  who  dic- 
tates what's  funny,  the  comic  or  the  audi- 
ence, and  agree  to  a  fresh  start.  I'll  promise 
to  work  harder  at  writing  comedy  that's 
honest,  kind-spirited  and,  of  course,  funny, 
if  you'll  promise  to  hold  me  to  that  standard. 

VOLDSETH  lives  in  California. 

MY  turn  submissions  should  be  sent  to 
myturn@newsweek.com.  Readers  who  have 
recently  sent  submissions  through  the  Postal 
Service  should  re-send  them  as  e-mail  text. 
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Monday:  Conference  Call 


Tuesday:  Status  Meeting 


Wednesday:  Presentation 


Thursday:  Retirement  Party 


It's  difficult  to  envision  your  future. 
But  you're  not  planning  for  it  alone. 

With  State  Farm  Mutual  Funds™, 
a  Registered  State  Farm  Agent  can  help 
you  see  the  possibilities.  And  you  can 
get  started  for  as  little  as  $50  a  month!" 
Call  your  Registered  State  Farm 
Agent,  visit  statefarm.com1"  or  call 
1-800-447-4930. 


Mutual 
Funds 

Invest  with  a  Good  Neighbor" 


*With  Automatic  Investment  Plan;  otherwise 
initial  minimum  investment  of  $250  is  required. 


Friday:  Permanent  Vacation 


Not 
FDIC 
Insured 

•  No  Bank  Guarantee 

•  May  Lose  Value 

For  more  complete  information  about  State  Farm  Mutual  Funds,  including  charges  and  expenses,  ask  your  Registered  State  Farm 
Agent  for  a  free  prospectus  or  call  1-800-447-4930.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  There  is  no  assurance  that  the 
Funds  will  achieve  their  investment  objectives.  Investment  return  and  principal  value  will  fluctuate  and  Fund  shares,  when  redeemed, 
may  be  worth  more  or  less  than  their  original  cost.  Srofe  Farm  Mutual  Funds  are  not  insurance  products  and  are  offered  by 
State  Farm  VP  Management  Corp.  (Underwriter  and  Distributor  of  Securities  Products),  One  State  Farm  Plaza,  Bloomington,  IL  61710-0001. 


LETTERS 


A  Bunch  of  Battlefronts 

Readers  weigh  in  on  the  war  in  Afghanistan, 
women  in  the  military  and  the  future  of  education 


LIKE  UNTOLD  MILLIONS  OF  MY  FELLOW 

Americans,  I  gave  scant  attention  to  our 
military  before  the  events  of  September  11. 
Now,  as  we  engage  in  what  is  certain  to 
be  a  difficult  and  harrowing  ground  war 
in  Afghanistan,  it's  gratifying  to  know  we 
have  such  incredibly  well-trained  and  dedi- 
cated servicemen  in  our  Special  Operations 
forces  ("The  Warriors  of  the  Night,"  Oct. 
29).  With  their  years  of  experience,  im- 
pressive physical  conditioning  and  state- 
of-the-art  equipment,  it  seems  to  me  quite 
plausible  that  they  will  be  able  to  take  out 
Osama  bin  Laden  and  his  cohorts  in  the 
near  future.  Let's  hope  so. 

JoelZuckerman 

savannah,  ga. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  GETTING  THE  TERMI- 
nology  and  facts  straight  in  your  article  on 
the  military's  Special  Operations.  While  it 
may  seem  trivial  to  some  outside  the  mili- 
tary, there  are  important  differences  be- 
tween the  various  units  that  belong  to  the 
Special  Operations  Command.  You  clearly 
oudined  the  unique  training  undertaken  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Rangers  and  that  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Special  Forces  (Green  Berets).  You 
are  to  be  commended  for  not  once  referring 
to  Rangers  as  Special  Forces. 

Ethan  Carter,  First  Lieutenant 
Medical  Service  Corps,  Army  National  Guard 

DENVER,  COLO. 

OVER  THE  YEARS,  NEWSWEEK  HAS 
earned  my  respect  as  an  outstanding  dis- 
seminator and  analyzer  of  important  news. 
My  respect  jumped  another  notch  when  I 
read  the  LETTERS  column  in  the  Oct.  22 
issue,  which  was  devoted  to  communica- 
tions from  readers  in  other  countries.  It  is 
vital  for  us  to  digest  the  views  of  outside 
observers  as  our  nation  responds  to  on- 
going terrorist  attacks,  and  I  hope  that, 
even  as  we  see  justice  done,  we  will  try 
to  confront  some  of  the  hard  truths  that 
those  writers  (as  well  as  Fareed  Zakaria) 
discussed.  But  what  especially  made  my  re- 
spect for  Newsweek  grow  was  learning 
that  it  is  closely  read  by  so  many  insightful 
people  from  around  the  world. 

Grant  Veeder 
waterloo,  iowa 


I E-LIFE  GIFT  GUIDE      HARRY  POTTER'  THE  MOVIE  | 

Newsweek 


AS  A  BRAND-NEW  SUBSCRIBER,  I  WANT  TO 

say  ...  bravo!  The  cartoon  you  ran  on  your 
Oct.  29  PERSPECTIVES  page  entitled  "Bi- 
partisanship 2001"— depicting  a  Democrat 
and  a  Republican  member  of  Congress,  both 
cowering  in  fear  as  a  letter  is  delivered— 
is  worth  the  price  of  admission.  What  a 
disgrace  they  are  to  us  all.  They  should  be 
ashamed.  Thank  you  for  helping  remind  us 
to  laugh  in  the  face  of  frustration  and  anger. 

Andrea  Nicole  Sexton 
washington,  d.c. 

I  THOUGHT  SUSAN  H.  GREENBERG'S  OCT. 

29  article  "  'Get  Out  of  My  Way',"  about 
women  in  the  military,  was  refreshing  and 
inspirational.  It's  good  to  know  that  after  all 
the  years  of  struggle,  women  have  finally 
taken  their  place  in  the  military.  I'm  17  and 
have  been  debating  whether  I  would  sign  up 
for  the  armed  forces,  but  after  what  hap- 
pened on  September  11  and  reading  this  arti- 
cle, I  have  decided  to  join.  I  can't  think  of  a 
higher  honor  than  protecting  one's  country. 
I  hold  the  greatest  respect  for  the  exceptional 
women  who  have  paved  the  way  and  made 
the  military  a  better  place  for  those  who  fol- 
low. They  have  proved  that  you  can  accom- 
plish anything  if  you  put  your  mind  to  it. 

Ashley  Boprie 
wyndmere,  n.d. 


WOMEN  SHOULD  HAVE  THE  FULL  Op- 
portunity to  serve  in  our  armed  forces  with 
our  male  fighters  in  combating  the  evil 
groups  who  are  dedicated  to  wiping  out  our 
people  and  our  way  of  life.  As  Susan  Green- 
berg  points  out,  women  now  make  up  16 
percent  of  our  armed  forces.  If  female  re- 
cruits continue  to  have  more  education  and 
better  test  scores  than  men,  they  should 
continue  to  grow  as  full  partners  in  our  mil- 
itary, particularly  in  high-tech  positions. 
Greenberg  is  correct  that  the  struggle  for 
equality  in  the  military  is  not  over  yet,  but 
women  are  making  significant  gains  in  this 
area,  as  they  are  in  business,  politics  and 
the  professions. 

George  A.  Dean 
southport,  conn. 

Tomorrow's  Lessons 

IN  YOUR  OCT.  29  ARTICLE  "THE  CLASS- 
rooms  of  the  Future"  (NEXT  FRONTIERS), 
inventor  Danny  Hillis  makes  the  most  sense. 
Despite  all  the  lovely  hardware  suggested 
by  some  of  those  who  were  interviewed  for 
the  story,  there  is  still  only  one  teacher  to 
monitor  30  students'  progress  and  behavior. 
Hillis's  idea  of  an  intuitive,  individualized 
software  program  is  what  sounds  most 
practical.  I  would  love  to  be  able  to  go  to  a 
master  screen  and  tell  the  "librarian"  what  I 
want  the  students  to  accomplish,  and  have 
the  librarian  guide  them  through  that 
search.  That  would  free  me  up  to  work  with 
other  students  in  a  more  hands-on  manner. 
It  would  be  especially  useful  with  voice- 
recognition  features  for  the  learning- 
disabled  students  I  teach.  I'll  sign  up  any 
time  to  work  with  that  kind  of  innovative 
teaching  tool.  Now,  could  some  clever  per- 
son make  the  librarian  come  on  screen  with  a 
stern  lecture  when  a  student  starts  to  explore 
the  forbidden  chat  rooms  or  music  sites  ? 

Leigh  Lewis 

Resource  Specialist 

Ida  Price  Middle  School 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

SO  THAT'S  WHAT  THE  FUTURE  OF  EDU- 
cation  looks  like?  I  don't  think  so.  At  least 
in  the  near  future,  I  see— instead  of  every 
kid  with  a  laptop— fewer  teachers,  more 
crowded  classrooms,  no  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities and  less  help  for  the  kids  who  really 
need  it.  With  the  budget  focused  for  the 
foreseeable  future  on  defense  spending, 
antiterrorism  and  aiding  the  economy,  it 
doesn't  seem  as  though  education  will  be  a 
high  priority  any  time  soon. 

Jenny  Berggren 
fredonia,  n.y. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


The  enemy  won't  rest  during  Ramadan, 
and  neither  will  we." 


President 


W.  Bush,  announcing  plans  to  continue  the  aerial  assault  on  Afghanistan  during  the  Islamic  holy  month 


"Last  night  was  a  night  dreams  are  made  of.  But  tonight?  Wow. 
You  don't  even  dream  that."  Yankees  reliever  Mike  Stanton, 

on  his  team's  second  straight  World  Series  comeback  with  two  outs 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ninth  inning 


"He  told  us  that  he  felt  for  our  losses."  FDNYLt.  Jim  McGlynn,  on  a 

man  accused  of  stealing  donations while  impersonating  a firefighter 

"The  film  is  about  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  and  that  is  what 
people  want  right  now."  British  actor  Robbie  Coltrane,  on  the  timing 
of  the  "Harry  Potter"  movie,  in  which  he  plays  a  friendly  giant 


"They  don't  make  anything."  New  York  City  mayoral  candidate 
Michael  Bloomberg,  on  why  his  opponents  have  an  easier  time 
releasing  their  personal  income-tax  returns  than  he  does 


ARE  WE  "W£  Vm/SEW. 


NO?  ABE  VIE  THERE  .^T? 


Quotation  sources  from  top  to  bottom,  /r/f  ft)  ng/ir:  ASSOCIATED  PRESS;  ESPN.COM;  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  SENT 
REUTERS;  NEWSDAY;  DES  MOINES  REGISTER;  NEW  YORKTIMES;  "LARRY  KING  LIVE,"  CNN;  REUTERS  (2); 
ATLANTA  JOURNAL-CONSTITUTION;  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


"I  just  pray  there  isn't  an  aviation  disaster  before  they  get  it  worked 
out."  Illinois  Rep.  Greg  Ganske,  on  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  airline-security  bills 


"If  I  were  the  Defense  minister  of  America,  I  could  use  his 
weapons  better  than  he."  Northern  Alliance  Deputy  Defense  Minister 
Atiqullah  Baryalai,  on  U.S.  Defense  Secretary  Donald  Rumsfeld 


"We  did  see  some  cows  that  contracted  anthrax  in  the  San  Jose 
area  and  again  in  the  San  Diego  area.  The  FBI  is  checking 
that  out."  California  Gov.  Gray  Davis,  on  what  terrorism,  aside 
from  last  week's  bridge  threats,  might  look  like  on  the  West  Coast 

"The  people  there  are  dead  because  we  wanted  them  dead." 
Unnamed  Pentagon  official,  on  the  bombing  of  an  Afghan  village 
suspected  of  harboring  Al  Qaeda  members 


"Nothing  dampens  consumer  confidence  and  spending  like  job 
losses,  even  ifyou  aren't  the  one  losingyourjob."£'cowowwrBill 
Cheney,  on  the  5-4  percent imemploy?nent rate,  the  highest  in  five  years 

"I  don't  think  it  can  be  viewed  as  anything  but  a  win  for  Microsoft. 
Business  analyst  Drew  Brosseau,  on  the  deal  reached  by  the  software 
giant  and  the  Justice  Department  that  will  restrict  some 
of  the  company's  business  practices  but  leave  it  intact 


"We  have  a  big  question  mark  out  there."  Public-health  expert  D.  A. 
Henderson,  on  how  hospital  worker  Kathy  Nguyen  contracted  anthrax 


MAYOR  GIULIANI,  LET  US  BRING  OUR  BROTHERS  HOME.  Sign 
carried  by  one  of  hundreds  of  firefighters  marching  in  protest  of  cutbacks 
in  the  number  of  personnel  assigned  to  search  and  recovery  at  Ground  Zero 
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The  White  House  is 
casting  its  lot  with  the 
Northern  Alliance.  But 
hopes  for  a  quick  victory  are 
fadingfast  BY  CHRISTIAN 

Caryl  and  John  Barry 


OMMANDER  RAKHMAD 
Gol  is  enjoying  himself.  For 
the  past  six  years  he's  been 
fighting  a  frustrating  war 
'  against  the  Taliban,  usually 
enduring  defeat,  sometimes 
making  small  but  costly 
gains  of  territory.  Now  he's  watching 
raptly  as  U.S.  warplanes  bomb  Taliban 
positions  just  a  few  hundred  yards  away. 
He  exults  as  a  dark  gray  cloud  of  smoke 
and  dust  bursts  into  the  bright  blue  sky 
above  the  Shamali  Plain.  The  boom  from 
the  explosion  arrives  a  few  seconds  later. 
"There,  look,  that  was  right  on  target,"  he 
says,  cheering  the  destruction  of  what  he 
says  was  a  Taliban  tank  and  gun  em- 
placement. The  threadbare  soldiers  un- 
der Gol's  command  are  getting  into  ti 
spirit  of  things,  too.  Walkie-talkies 
crackle  as  fighters  hurl  insults  at  the 


the  help  they  can,"  says  Abdul  Sabur 
who  has  been  fighting  in  Afghanista 
caves  and  trenches  for  six  of  his 
21  vears,  "we  will  end  this  war  fast." 


"V 


i 


A  Northern  Alliance 
soldier  takes  a  break 
near  the  town  of 
Jabal  os  Saraj,  25 
miles  north  of  Kabul, 
the  Afghan  capital 
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That  is  extremely  unlikely.  Gol  and  Sabur 
are  sitting  in  the  ruins  of  a  shattered,  three- 
story  building  of  mud  bricks.  They  look  out 
over  a  vista  of  rock  walls,  green  scrub  and  a 
rutted  track  where  shepherds  sometimes 
drive  their  herds  of  fat-tailed  sheep.  Many  of 
the  100-odd  fighters  hanging  around  are 
young  teenagers  with  the  Northern  Alliance, 
the  loose  collection  of  anti -Taliban  militias 
that  control  about  10  percent  of  Afghan- 
istan. They're  clad  in  simple  tunics  and 
scarves,  and  wear  sandals  and  raggedy  run- 
ning shoes.  They  generally  sustain  them- 
selves on  one  meal  a  day.  Four  days  a  week, 


they  eat  rice  and  beans;  three  days  they  get 
rice  with  bits  of  mutton.  Most  can't  tell  you 
their  exact  age.  They  complain  gendy  about 
their  miserable  clothing  and  poor  equip- 
ment. (So  out  of  touch  are  die  militiamen 
with  other  units  that  at  another  front  recent- 
ly, one  commander  asked  reporters  for  use  of 
their  satellite  phone  to  call  his  general.)  Al- 
though they  are  only  15  miles  from  the  capi- 
tal Kabul,  these  fighters  know  as  well  as  any- 
one that  it  will  be  one  of  the  longest  journeys 
of  their  lives,  and  perhaps  the  last. 

Promises  of  quick  victory,  particularly  in 
wars  as  messy  and  confused  as  this  one, 


have  an  almost  siren-song  quality.  (Who 
doesn't  want  to  believe  them?)  And  the 
Pentagon's  now  emerging  "Northern  Strat- 
egy" to  defeat  the  Taliban  is  doubly  enticing 
because  it  seems,  from  Washington's  view- 
point, relatively  painless.  Send  in  B-52 
bombers,  dispatch  several  teams  of  "mili- 
tary advisers,"  paste  the  enemy  from  the 
safety  of  three  miles  up  and  let  your  local 
allies  do  the  nasty  ground  fighting.  The 
Americans  can  provide  plenty  of  punch 
from  the  air,  as  well  as  ammunition,  com- 
munications and  logistical  know-how;  the 
locals  know  the  terrain  and  the  enemy.  And 
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Clockwise  from  far 
left:  a  Northern 
Alliance  soldier  plays 
an  improvised  guitar; 
getting  warm  in  the 
trenches;  a  doctor 
treats  a  guerrilla 
who  lost  his  foot  to  a 
land  mine;  young 
fighters  en  route  to 
battle;  firing  a  rocket 
at  a  Taliban  position 
near  Farkhar 


with  locally  provided  intelligence,  the 
Americans  can  mount  commando  raids 
and  Special  Ops  to  get  Osama  bin  Laden 
and  other  specific  targets  from  Al  Qaeda 
and  the  Taliban  leadership. 

But  the  new  strategy  is  fueled,  in  part,  by 
impatience.  The  Pentagon  now  expects  that 
even  in  the  best-case  scenario,  the  campaign 
will  go  well  into  next  spring.  As  a  result,  a 
faint  air  of  desperation  has  set  in  among 
Washington  policymakers,  who  seem  to  be 
jumping  from  one  strategy  to  another.  First 
the  aim  was  to  surround  and  isolate  the  Tal- 
iban politically,  hopingthe  movementwould 


crumble  from  within.  Then  the  bombing  be- 
gan with  the  hope  that  overwhelming  air 
power  would  force  a  Taliban  collapse.  No- 
body really  wanted  to  back  the  Northern  Al- 
liance, because  Pakistan  deeply  opposes  that 
approach,  and  because  the  alliance— com- 
posed mainly  of  minority  ethnic  groups- 
was  seen  as  unreliable  and  unable  to  provide 
a  stable  alternative  to  Taliban  rule.  But  the 
Bush  administration,  exhausted  and  dis- 
tracted by  constant  threats  and  anthrax  at- 
tacks at  home,  is  increasingly  hankering  for 
some  kind  of  visible  victory  abroad.  It's  also 
worried  that  the  onset  of  winter  will  pretty 


much  rule  out  an  effective  ground  campaign. 
Already  last  week  the  Pentagon  blamed  icy 
weather  for  the  crashes  of  a  Special  Forces 
helicopter  and  a  spy  drone. 

Newsweek  has  learned  that  Defense 
Secretary  Donald  Rumsfeld  recendy  called 
in  about  a  dozen  Washington  political  con- 
sultants, among  them  Michael  Deaver  and 
Jody  Powell,  for  what  one  described  as  a 
"gut  check"  on  how  die  public  perceives  the 
war's  progress.  Meanwhile  the  State  De- 
partment and  Pentagon  have  begun  fight- 
ing over  whether  to  bring  more  NATO  al- 
lies into  the  war  (the  Pentagon  doesn't  want 
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them,  fearing  Kosovo-like  confusion  over 
targeting  and  tactics). 

One  Pentagon  insider  says  the  White 
House  is  putting  "relendess  pressure"  on 
wary  military  planners  for  quick  results.  In 
particular,  the  administration  is  waiting 
impatiendy  for  a  planned  offensive  against 
the  strategic  town  of  Mazar-e  Sharif.  The 
assault,  perhaps  as  early  as  this  week,  will 
be  supported  by  U.S.  Special  Forces  teams 
attached  to  various  Northern  Alliance  mili- 
tias. The  job  of  these  teams  will  be  to  keep 
the  assault  coordinated,  give  tactical  ad- 
vice, run  logistics  and  call  in  U.S.  airstrikes. 
(Otherwise  they  will  not  engage  direcdy  in 
combat.)  A  hurried  offensive  will  be  a  big 
gamble,  especially  considering  that  in  the 
last  three  weeks  the  Northern  Alliance  has 
actually   lost  ground   to   the  Taliban.    If 


In  the  Newsweek  Poll,  only  a  slight 
majority,  56%,  say  the  war  in  Afghanistan 
is  going  as  well  as  American  officials  say 


Mazar-e  Sharif  falls,  the  Taliban  becomes 
more  isolated  than  ever,  cut  off  from  a  key 
supply  route.  But  if  the  Taliban  succeeds  in 
repulsing  the  assault,  it  gets  a  huge  morale 
boost,  and  Washington  faces  an  even  cold- 
er winter  than  it  does  now. 

The  strategy  is  not  only  full  of  risks,  but 
also  historical  echoes  of  past  disasters.  The 
insertion  of  military  advisers  and  depen- 
dence on  unreliable  surrogates  recall  Viet- 
nam. The  dangers  of  getting  into  a  tribal 
conflict  with  fighters  of  remarkable  fearless- 


ness and  cunning  evoke  Somalia.  One  of  bin 
Laden's  lieutenants  has  even  warned  that 
American  corpses  will  be  dragged  through 
the  streets  of  Afghanistan  just  as  they  were 
in  Mogadishu  in  1993-  Yet  Afghanistan, 
though  it  has  been  a  meat  grinder  to  foreign 
invaders  for  centuries,  defies  easy  analogies. 
The  North  Vietnamese  had  superpower 
backing;  the  Taliban  does  not.  And  while 
the  U.S.  impulse  was  to  leave  Somalia  after 
one  horrific  fire  fight,  similar  bloodshed 
in  Afghanistan  would  likely  harden  Ameri- 


If  Taliban  sympathizers  overthrow  Pervez  Musharraf's 
regime,  U.S.  Marines  are  standing  by  to  move  in. 

Priority:  Pakistan's  Nukes 


By  John  Barry 

the  2,200  troops  of 
the  15 th  Marine  Expedi- 
tionary Unit  are  cooped 
up  on  the  assault  ship 
USS  Peleliu,  presumably  itch- 
ing for  action.  Iftheyevergo 
ashore,  it's  as  likely  to  be  in 
Pakistan  as  Afghanistan.  Giv- 
en serious  trouble  in  Pak- 
istan—if, say,  President  Pervez 
Musharraf  were  overthrown 
by  forces  friendly  to  the  Tal- 
iban and  Osama  bin  Laden— 
the  Marines  would  be  charged 
with  protecting  and  evacuat- 
ing Americans  and  other 
Westerners.  But  sources  have 
told  NEWSWEEKthe  Marines 
could  also  be  sent  on  a  more 
momentous  and  desperate 
mission:  safeguarding  Pak- 
istan's nuclear  weapons  and 
materials,  to  keep  them  away 
from  bin  Laden. 

Whether  the  Marines 
would  actually  be  needed  for 
such  a  task,  and  whether  they 
could  pull  it  off,  remains  un- 
clear. Sources  say  Musharraf 
has  strengthened  security  at 


Pakistan's  nuclear 
facilities  since 
September  11. 
Last  week  his  for- 
eign minister,  Ab- 
dul Sattar,  insisted 
the  nukes  were 
"under  foolproof  custodial 
controls."  Musharraf  also  has 
purged  Taliban  sympathizers 
from  the  top  ranks  of  the  mili- 
tary and  his  intelligence 
agency.  But  recendy  the  mili- 
tary regime  had  to  detain  two 


U.S.  Marines  take 
part  in  a  weapons 
drill  aboard 
the  assault  ship 
Peleliu  last  week 


scientists  who 
played  key  roles  in 
the  development 
of  Pakistan's  nu- 
clear weapons— 
and  turned  out  to 
be  Taliban  sup- 
porters. The  two  men,  Bashir 
ud  Din  Mahmoud  and 
Chowdhury  Mohammed  Am- 
jad,  retired  after  Pakistan's 
nuclear  test  in  1998  and 
founded  an  Afghan  relief  or- 
ganization. What  they  could 


offer  bin  Laden,  in  theory,  is 
inside  knowledge  of  the  Pak- 
istani nuclear  program— secu- 
rity procedures,  the  number 
and  location  of  warheads  and 
the  names  of  current  staff 
members  who  might  be  sym- 
pathetic to  Al  Qaeda. 

By  one  estimate,  Pakistan 
has  enough  nuclear  material 
to  make  30  to  50  bombs  or 
warheads.  How  many  have 
actually  been  made  isn't 
known,  but  even  unassembled 
parts  could  be  dangerous.  A 
"radiological  weapon"— a  con- 
ventional explosive  device 
used  to  scatter  radioactive 
particles— would  be  nearly  as 
devastating  as  an  actual  nu- 
clear bomb,  producing  fallout 
that  could  render  an  Ameri- 
can city  uninhabitable  for 
years.  The  material  could 
come  from  a  weapons  pro- 
gram or  a  civilian  facility,  such 
as  a  nuclear  power  plant.  Pak- 
istan's nuclear  weapons  are 
dispersed  across  several  secret 
locations,  and  some  elements 
of  the  armed  forces  surely 
would  resist  any  attempt  by 
foreigners  to  take  control  of 
them.  But  if  it  comes  to  that,  a 
shootout  with  Pakistan  might 
be  preferable  to  nuclear  ter- 
rorism in  the  United  States. 
With  Tony  Clifton,  Ron  Moreau 
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There  are  58,226  names  on  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial.  Help  us  put  a  face  with  every  name. 


Every  year  millions  of  people  visit  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  in  Washington  D.C.  to  remember  and  honor 
members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  made  the  ultimate 
sacrifice,  or  remain  missing  in  action.  Now,  Kinko's  is  partnering 
with  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund  to  digitally  collect 
the  pictures  of  every  man  and  woman  inscribed  onThe  Wall, 
so  that  we  may  put  a  face  with  every  name. 

To  help  build  an  online  collection  of  photos,  we  are  inviting 
friends  and  loved  ones  to  bring  a  personal  picture  to  any  of 
the  more  than  1,000  Kinko's  across  the  country,  through 
November  2001.  Kinko's  will  provide  free  computer  access 
and  scanning  time,  as  well  as  step-by-step  instructions  on 
how  to  upload  the  image  to  thevirtualwall.org,  the  online 
version  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  in  Washington  D.C. 

Kinko's  is  proud  to  be  part  of  remembering  the  sacrifices 
made  during  the  Vietnam  War  and  hopes  you  will  join 
with  us  in  preserving  the  legacy  of  The  Wall  and  educating 
future  generations. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  Fund  at  vvmf.org,  call  1-800-2-KINKOS  or  visit 
The  Virtual  Wall  at  thevirtualwall.org. 
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Pounding  Kabul 

Bombing  intensified  last  week  on  Tali- 
ban positions  north  of  Kabul,  in  hopes 
of  paving  the  way  for  a  breakthrough. 


Around  the  country:  U.S. 
jets  continued  to  pummel 
other  Taliban  strongholds; 
an  offensive  against  Mazar-e 
Sharif  could  happen  soon. 
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orthern 
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Northern  Alliance: 

Ability  to  take 

Kabul  hampered 

by  shortages  of 

fuel  and  artillery. 

An  estimat- 
ed 6,000  troops, 
including  1,000 
"bin  Laden's 
brigade,  are 
north  of 
Kabu 


can  resolve  in  the  wake  of  September  11. 
The  Pentagon  is  wary  of  running  its  mili- 
tary campaign  according  to  a  political 
schedule,  in  part  because  it's  unsure  the 
Northern  Alliance  is  ready  and  in  part  be- 
cause its  own  forces  aren't  fully  in  position. 
Military  planners  want  to  send  Special 
Forces  teams  into  Taliban-controlled  terri- 
tory, for  instance.  But  to  minimize  the  risk 
of  a  Mogadishu-style  disaster,  standard 
military  doctrine  now  dictates  that  U.S. 
Special  Forces  must  have  backup  teams  on 
alert  and  close  at  hand.  Newsweek  has 
learned  that  the  United  States  wants  a  for- 
ward base  for  its  Special  Forces  in  Uzbek- 
istan. But  President  Islam  Karimov,  while 
allowing  the  United  States  to  occupy  an  old 
Soviet  air  base  in  his  country,  has  refused  to 
permit  American  forces  to  use  the  base  to 
launch  raids  into  Afghanistan.  (Negotia- 
tions are  ongoing.) 

FOR  A  DAILY  INTERACTIVE  UPDATE  ON 
MILITARY  ACTION  IN  AFGHANISTAN,  GO 
TO  NEWSWEEK.MSNBC.COM 


Gen.  Tommy  Franks,  the  commander  of 
the  U.S.  war  effort,  is  said  by  colleagues  to 
be  "dubious"  of  the  Northern  Alliance's  ca- 
pabilities. The  alliance  forces  are  thought 
to  number  15,000  to  20,000,  probably  less 
than  half  the  Taliban's  strength.  And  they 
aren't  well  trained  or  well  equipped.  Most 
are  young  soldiers  like  Sayeed  Karim,  who 
serves  on  the  front  line  in  the  village  of  Ra- 
bat. When  a  bullet  jams  in  the  barrel  of  his 
Kalashnikov,  Karim's  solution  is  to  detach 
the  barrel  and  to  pound  the  cartridge  out 
with  a  stick.  Clad  in  sandals  and  a  simple 
wool  tunic,  he  worries  that  "soon  it  will  be 
winter  and  we  don't  have  any  boots." 

The  U.S.  military  has  the  capacity  to  air- 
lift necessary  supplies.  (The  push  to  take 
Mazar-e  Sharif  is  partly  to  capture  the  air 
base  there,  which  could  be  used  during  the 
winter.)  So  assume  the  Northern  Alliance 
surprises  everyone  and  scores  a  lightning 
victory.  What  then?  Alliance  commanders 
are  a  hodgepodge  of  warlords  with  a  long 
history  of  infighting,  corruption  and  in- 
competence. The  last  time  they  captured 


Kabul,  back  in  1992,  tri- 
umph soon  degenerated  into 
civil  war  as  competing  com- 
manders feuded  for  turf. 
Many  Afghans  don't  want 
the  Northern  Alliance  back 
in  power,  at  least  on  their 
own.  And  neighboring  Pak- 
istan, a  critical  U.S.  ally  for 
supplying  intelligence  and 
support,  wants  a  Kabul 
regime  dominated  by  ethnic 
Pashtuns,  which  the  North- 
ern Alliance  is  not. 

Alliance  leaders  insist 
they've  learned  from  past 
mistakes,  and  claim  they 
won't  move  into  Kabul  un- 
til they've  created  conditions 
for  a  stable,  ethnically  rep- 
resentative administration. 
But  plans  to  set  up  an  alter- 
native government  have 
failed.  And  for  local  com- 
manders, the  motivating 
force  is  not  to  create  a  plural- 
istic government.  It's  re- 
venge. Gen.  Gol  Heydar,  a 
40-year-old  baker's  son  with 
six  war  wounds  and  an  artifi- 
cial leg,  says  that  Taliban 
fighters  can  count  on  mercy 
only  if  they  defect  soon.  Arab 
fighters  from  bin  Laden's 
corps  are  out  of  luck  no  mat- 
ter what  they  do:  "Even  if 
they  give  up,"  he  says  matter-of-facdy,  "we 
will  kill  them  anyway." 

If  American  forces  are  focused  on  how  to 
win  on  the  ground  in  Afghanistan,  bin 
Laden  has  his  sights  firmly  on  winning  in 
Muslim  (and  nuclear-armed)  Pakistan, 
where  the  U.S.  bombing  campaign  is  caus- 
ing increasing  unrest.  Bin  Laden  released  a 
letter  last  week  calling  for  Pakistanis  to  rise 
up  against  the  government  of  Gen.  Pervez 
Musharraf,  which  he  said  was  standing 
"beneath  the  Christian  banner." 

Here,  too,  bin  Laden  may  be  successfully 
parrying  U.S.  efforts  to  get  him.  Part  of  the 
aim  of  U.S.  attacks  is  to  spur  defections  from 
Taliban  ranks,  yet  much  of  the  movement 
last  week  was  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Pashtun  tribesmen  from  Pakistan— armed 
with  ancient  muskets  and  AK-47s,  axes  and 
antiaircraft  guns— streamed  across  the  bor- 
der of  the  wild  North-West  Frontier 
province.  They  wore  white  turbans— sym- 
bolizing solidarity  with  the  Taliban— and 
sputtered  with  rage.  "I  don't  want  to  live  un- 
der an  un-Islamic  government  in  Pakistan," 
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said  Asal  Din,  65.  "I  prefer  to  die  with  the 
Taliban,  even  under  a  U.S.  rocket."  For  weeks 
the  Taliban  told  the  volunteers  to  stay  put— 
"don't  call  us,  we'll  call  you"  was  the  message 
to  would-be  martyrs.  Then  last  week  they 
agreed  to  accept  600  fighters.  Yet  1,200 
crossed  the  border  on  Thursday  alone,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Musharraf  had  officially 
banned  Pakistanis  from  helping  the  Taliban. 
Musharraf  is  probably  reluctant  to  use 
force  to  crush  those  defying  him  because  he 
fears  a  bloody  confrontation  could  split  the 
country's  one  stable  institution:  the  Army. 
After  he  joined  the  U.S.  antiterror  coalition 
in  September,  Musharraf  protectively  re- 
moved five  of  his  14  most  senior  generals 


from  key  posts,  including  the  director  of 
the  powerful  Inter-Services  Intelligence 
Agency.  But  many  Army  officers  still  sympa- 
thize with  the  Taliban,  and  whole  units 
could  refuse  to  act  or  even  cross  over  to  join  a 
rebellion.  Some  analysts  fear  what  they  call  a 
"Sadat  scenario,"  in  which  Islamic  militants 
within  the  Army  assassinate  Musharraf. 

Washington's  Northern  Strategy  can 
only  make  Musharraf's  position  more  un- 
comfortable. And  it  may  be  designed  to  do 
just  that— and  to  push  Pakistan  to  cobble 
together  its  own  Afghan  alternative  to  the 
Taliban.  But  those  efforts  will  take  time, 
and  Musharraf  is  worried,  according  to  a 
source  familiar  with  his  thinking,  that  the 


White  House  is  fighting  a  foreign  war  ac- 
cording to  its  own  domestic  political  im- 
peratives. He  thinks  the  bombing  started 
too  soon,  without  sufficient  political  prepa- 
ration for  a  post-Taliban  Afghanistan.  He 
also  believes  the  Northern  Alliance  would 
need  months  of  training  and  equipping  be- 
fore they  could  amount  to  a  serious  fighting 
force.  "What  is  the  military  campaign 
plan?"  says  a  senior  Pakistani  source.  "Do 
the  Americans  even  have  one?"  Bin  Laden 
does— and  nobody  is  more  aware  of  that 
than  Musharraf  and  his  U.S.  allies. 

WithMELlNDALluandSAMiYousAFZAiinNorth-West 
Frontier  province,  RON  MOREAUanrfTONY  CLIFTON 
in  Islamabad  and)v.WRX.Y  Bartholet  in  New  York 


Tired  of  losing  the  propaganda  battle,  a  'rapid  response' 
White  House  is  now  fighting  bin  Laden  word  for  word 

Bush's  New  War  Room 


By  Martha  Brant 

this  time,  the  white 
House  was  ready.  Last 
Saturday  morning, 
Osama  bin  Laden  re- 
leased a  videotaped  message 
denouncing  the  United  States 
and  the  "unjust,  ferocious 
campaign"  against 
Afghanistan.  The  tape  was 
sent  to  Al  Jazeera,  the  indepen- 
dent Arab  television  station. 
But  before  it  was  aired  in  full, 
the  Bush  administration 
launched  a  pre-emptive 
strike— negotiatingwithAl 
Jazeera  to  give  a  U.  S. 
spokesman  nearly  two  hours 
of  live  airtime  to  respond. 
Speaking  in  fluent  Arabic, 
Christopher  Ross,  a  former 
U.S.  ambassador  to  Syria, 
charged,  "The  terrorists  are 
falsifying  facts  and  history." 
The  media  coup  was  the 
work  of  the  Coalition  Informa- 
tion Centers,  the  administra- 
tion's new  "rapid  response" 
team,  created  to  wage  the  pro- 
paganda war  against  bin 
Laden.  The  CIC  is  the  Bush 
team's  answer  to  a  growing 
problem:  though  many  Arab 
governments  support  the 


United  States,  bin 
Laden  has  been 
winning  the  war  of 
words  in  the  souks 
and  universities  of 
the  Arab  world. 
Bin  Laden  and  his 
Taliban  allies —who  ban  televi 
sion  in  their  own  country- 
have  adepdy  used  TV,  radio 
and  newspapers  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Europe  to  make 
themselves  appear  the  victims 
of  American  aggression.  The 
White  House,  in  part  distract- 
ed by  the  anthrax  scare,  hasn't 
been  quick  to  respond.  When 
bin  Laden  issued  an  earlier 


[    tiid mi 

Bush  and  CIC  boss 
Karen  Hughes  work 
to  polish  their 
message  in  the 
Oval  Office 


rant,  the  White 
House  was  caught 
off  guard. 

Headed  by  top 
Bush  adviser 
Karen  Hughes,  the 
CIC  was  launched 
to  keep  that  from  happening 
again.  The  team  is  responsible 
for  delivering  the  White  House 
line  overseas,  booking  pro- 
US.  guests  on  foreign  TV  and 
radio  shows  and  using  Arab 
newspapers  to  refute  Taliban 
charges.  When  the  Red  Cross 
praised  American  kids  who 
raised  money  for  children  in 
Afghanistan,  the  White  House 


invited  Al  Jazeera's  cameras  to 
the  event.  A  second  war  room 
is  operating  in  London,  run  by 
Alastair  Campbell,  a  media- 
sawy  Tony  Blair  aide  who 
helped  develop  the  concept. 
An  Islamabad  office,  closer  to 
the  action,  is  in  the  works. 
Hughes  plans  to  go  on  the 
offensive  soon  with  a  media 
campaign  detailing  the 
Taliban's  awful  treatment  of 
women.  "We'll  be  ready  when 
bin  Laden  chucks  out  a  video 
from  his  cave,"  says  one 
Downing  Street  source. 

The  CIC  team  spent  days 
preparing  the  response  to  bin 
Laden's  latest  message.  Last 
Thursday,  Newsweek  has 
learned,  the  White  House  got 
word  that  bin  Laden  was  going 
to  release  the  tape.  Hughes  or- 
dered her  deputy,  Jim  Wilkin- 
son, to  draft  a  response.  Ross 
translated  the  rebuttal  into 
Arabic  and  delivered  it  from 
Al  Jazeera's  D.C.  bureau. 

It's  tough  to  tell  how  the  me- 
dia campaign  will  play  over- 
seas. The  White  House  knows 
the  effort  isn't  likely  to  win  over 
bin  Laden's  die-hard  support- 
ers. But  undercutting  the 
Taliban's  propaganda  could 
help  sow  discontent  against  a 
regime  that  is  already  hated  by 
many  in  the  region— and  at  the 
very  least  keep  the  mullahs 
from  having  the  last  word. 

With  Stryker  McGuire 

in  London 
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DEADLY  PUZZLE 


Investigators  were 
stumped  when  they 
found  no  trace  of 
anthrax  in  Nguyen's 
Bronx  apartment 

STEPHEN  CHERNIN-AP 
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As  anthrax  claimed  another  victim,  the  Feds 
struggled  to  crack  the  case  and  assess  threats  from 
Canada  to  California.  Behind  the  battle  inside  the 
FBI.  BY  EVAN  THOMAS  AND  ELEANOR  CLIFF 


msw 


Intensive  Care  Unit  i 
Lenox  Hill  Hospital  i 
New  York  see  a  lot  oi 


there  was  something  particu 


tluid  that  was  last  tilling 
woman's  chest  cavity.  She  had 
come  to  the  emergency  room  on 
Sund 
breat] 

muscles.  Doctors  quickly  put 
her  on  a  respirator.  By  Mond 
preliminary  test  results  had 
confirmed  suspicions.  "Holy 
s— ,  this  looks  like  anthrax ,"  a       It      ^    t 
young  surgeon  was  overheard       |  *-  „*.    *- 
to  exclaim  as  he  burst  into  an        |    ,  ,    J        \  .—, 

office  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  *       rtl¥A  V.  ~mtm       l 

hospital,  one  floor  above  the 

bed  where  Kathy  Nguyen  lay  dying.  Scores  of  FBI  agents  and  New  York  pi 
lice  detectives  were  soon  retracing  the  steps  of  the  kindly  61-ycar-old  Viet- 
namese woman  who  lived  alone  in  the  Bronx.  But  when  lab  tests  failed  to 
find  any  traces  of  anthrax  in  her  modest  one-bedroom  apartment  or  the 
hospital  storeroom  where  she  worked,  top  investigators  in  New  York  be- 
came increasinsrlv  uneasv.  Thev  wondered:  was  Njruven  the  first  casualtv 
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A  Missing  Piece ... 

Until  Kathy  Nguyen's  case,  it  seemed  clear  how  anthrax  spores  traveled: 
through  mailrooms.  Investigators  are  scrambling  for  clues  linking  her 
death  to  the  anthrax  attacks  in  New  York  City.  Here's  what  they  know: 


^eei 
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NGUYEN'S  WORLD 


So  far, 
Nguyen's 
Bronx  apartment  and  the  hospital 
where  she  worked  have  tested  negative 
for  anthrax.  And  while  she  died  of  the 
inhalation  form  of  the  disease,  tests  on 


her  clothes  and  colleagues  have  yielded 
nothing.  The  61-year-old  Vietnamese 
immigrant,  say  neighbors,  lived  an 
ordinary  life.  She  was  seen  going  to 
church,  picking  up  groceries  and  com- 
muting to  work  on  the  No.  6  train. 
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Her  Bronx  apartment 


7011  Ho 


Co  -workers  test  for  anthrax       Diagnosed  at  Lenox  Hill 


Kathy  Nguyen's      Theorem* 
subway  line    _ 
The  No.  6      /   "*** 
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NEW 
JERSEY 


NBC 

▲ 
▲ 
Morgan  A     N.Y.Post 
General 
Mail  Facility 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


World  Trade 
►  Center  site 


Where  she 


Manhattan 
Eye,  Ear 
and  Throat 
Hospital 


she  lived 


she  died 

Lenox  Hill 
Hospital 


A  Sites  where 
anthrax  spores 
were  found 


SOURCES  CENTERS 
FOR  DISEASE  CONTROL, 
NEWSWEEK  REPORTING, 
NEWS  REPORTS 


HER  FINAL  DAYS 


THURSDAY,  OCT.  25 

A  friend  sees  Nguyen  head- 
ing to  work.  She  complains 
of  flulike  symptoms. 


FRIDAY,  OCT.  26 

Nguyen  returns  to  work 
despite  her  worsening 
condition,  say  colleagues 
at  the  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear 
and  Throat  Hospital. 


SATURDAY,  OCT.  27 

Josefa  Richardson,  a  neigh- 
bor and  close  friend,  leaves 
messages  on  Nguyen's 
answering  machine,  but 
never  gets  a  call  back. 


SUNDAY,  OCT.  28 

Nguyen  calls  her  building 
super,  David  Cruz,  and 
asks  him  to  take  her  to  the 
emergency  room.  He  takes 
her  to  Lenox  Hill  Hospital. 


WEDNESDAY, 

OCT.  31  Nguyen  dies 
of  anthrax  from  bacteria 
"indistinguishable" 
from  the  spores  in 
other  victims. 


in  a  mass  biowarfare  attack  on  Manhattan? 

An  urgent  call  was  placed  to  the  Penta- 
gon. Could  terrorists  have  dumped  anthrax 
on  New  York  City  by  plane  or  somehow 
sprayed  the  deadly  agent  in  the  subway? 
Very  unlikely,  argued  the  Pentagon's  bio- 
terrorism  experts,  and  as  the  hours  passed 
and  no  new  cases  cropped  up,  the  New 
York  investigators  began  to  calm  down  a 
bit.  Still,  the  case  of  Kathy  Nguyen  re- 
mained a  mystery.  Just  how  had  she  gotten 
sick?  Had  some  microscopic  anthrax  spores 
somehow  jumped  off  a  piece  of  passing 
mail  and  lodged  in  her  lungs? 

The  learning  curve  on  anthrax,  it  appears, 
remains  steep.  But  then  America  has  a  lot  to 
learn  about  a  terrorist  threat  that  seems  at 
once  shadowy  and  elusive,  yet  frightening 
and  imminent.  After  two  centuries  of  free- 
dom from  foreign  attack,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment is  now  feeling  its  way  across  unfamil- 


iar and  treacherous  terrain.  Stumbles  and 
falls  are  to  be  expected.  Even  so,  the  per- 
formance of  various  top  government  offi- 
cials last  week  did  not  inspire  confidence. 

George  W.  Bush  and  his  team  are  trying  to 
rally  Americans  with  better  slogans.  In  the 
Old  Executive  Office  Building,  residential 
adviser  Karl  Rove  has  hung  a  poster  of  Win- 
ston Churchill  declaring  let  US  GO  for- 
ward TOGETHER!  An  expert  political  spin- 
meister  and  amateur  historian,  Rove  has 
been  reaching  out  to  Hollywood  directors 
for  ideas  and  boning  up  on  old  tracts  from 
the  Office  of  War  Information,  the  propa- 
ganda arm  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  war  cabi- 


net during  World  War  1 1 .  Post  September  1 1 , 
the  Bush  administration's  mantra  is  "the 
New  Normalcy."  Citizens  are  told:  go  about 
your  routine  daily  lives— but  at  the  same 
time,  be  prepared  for  the  next  terrorist  at- 
tack. Pundits  and  many  Capitol  Hill  law- 
makers have  scoffed  that  the  message  is  a 
contradictory  muddle.  Administration  offi- 
cials counter  that  regular  Americans  under- 
stand the  twin  imperatives  of  calm  and  vigi- 
lance, even  if  the  chattering  classes  do  not. 

As  a  practical  matter,  President  Bush's 
show  of  stiff-upper-lip  resolve  has  been 
compromised,  or  at  least  complicated,  by 
the  natural  propensity  of  politicians  to  cover 


40%  say  the  U.S.  will  have  to  launch  a  full- 
scale  ground  attack  to  make  the  military 
campaign  in  Afghanistan  a  success 
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We  spent  $75  billion  on 
American  parts  for  this  car. 


At  first  glance,  that  might  seem  a  bit  pricey  But  its  a  bargain  when  you  consider  it  includes 
parts  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Honda  and  Acura  vehicles  assembled  right  here  in  the  US. 
These  parts  and  materials  are  purchased  from  suppliers  in  35  states.  U.S.  companies  provide  us 
with  a  vast  array  of  parts-  from  advanced  computer  systems  to  steel.  In  fact,  nearly  95%  of  the 
steel  in  our  vehicles  assembled  here  comes  from  US.  steel  manufacturers.  As  you  can  see,  our 
commitment  to  the  American  economy  remains  steadfast.  Besides,  where  else  would  we  find 
quality  parts  at  such  a  reasonable  price? 


The  power  of  dreams: 


r  write  to:  Honda.  955  L'Enfant  Plaza,  SW  Suite  5300.  Washington,  DC 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
AVIATION 

In  the  demanding  world  of  aero- 
nautics, every  single  component 
must  be  officially  approved  and 
certified.  We  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  the  manufacturing  of  our 
wrist  instruments. 
All  our  movements  are  certified 
by  the  Swiss  Official  Chrono- 
meter Testing  Institute  (COSC), 
the  ultimate  reference  in  terms  of 
precision  and  reliability.  And 
every  detail  of  our  watches  is 
designed  for  intensive  use. 
One  simply  does  not  become  an 
aviation  supplier  by  chance. 
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cliffe  Jewelers 


TowsonTown  Center,  Towson,MD  410-321-6590 
www.radcliffejewelers.com 

A  BREITLING  CATALOG  PLEASE  CALL  800.641. 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  BREITLING 

Chronomat.  Selfwinding  chrono- 
graph. Brettung's  premier  model, 
the  undisputed  benchmark  in  the 
specialized  field  of  mechanical 
chronographs. 
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...  in  a  National  Puzzle 

Investigators  are  still  tracking  a  deadly  trail  of  anthrax  spores  that  have 
turned  up  in  places  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City  and  has  infected  at  least 
22  people.  Officials  warn  that  more  contaminated  letters  could  be  out  there. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  Anthrax-laced 
letters  infect  four  people  in 
media  offices.  A  fifth,  Kathy 
Nguyen,  dies  of  anthrax 
from  an  unknown  source. 


*DIED  X   INFECTED     X 

(INHALED   ■  (INHALED     ■ 
ANTHRAX)    W  ANTHRAX)    J^ 


INFECTED        A  SUSPECTED 
(CUTANEOUS  I    I  (CUTANEOUS 
ANTHRAX)       W  ANTHRAX) 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO.:  Spores 
found  in  a  trash  contain 
er  at  the  Stamp  Fulfill- 
ment Center.  The  facility 
received  letters  from  the 
D.C.  mail  center  that 
processed  the  tainted  let 
ter  to  Sen.  Tom  Daschle. 


Funeral  of  D.C. 
postal  worker 
Thomas  Morris 


11111  WASHINGTON, 

U  IV  H  U  T\  Brentwood 
postal  workers,  including 
Joseph  Curseen,  are  infected 
by  Daschle  letter,  followed  by 
fifth  case  at  a  State  Dept.  fa- 
cility getting  Brentwood  mail. 


> 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.:  Spores 
found  at  postal-equipment- 
repair  company  that 
received  items  from  the 
exposed  Trenton  post  office, 


A  L    BOCA  RATON,  FLA.: 

W  m    Bob  Stevens  of  Amer- 
IV  U   ican  Media  is  the  first 
to  die  from  the  outbreak,  on 
Oct.  5.  A  second  employee  is 
later  diagnosed.  Officials 
trace  the  infections  to  mail 
from  the  local  post  office. 
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TRENTON,  N.J.:  Anthrax- 
laced  letters  sent  to  New 
York  and  Washington 
passed  through  area  postal 
centers.  So  far,  five  result- 
ing cases  are  confirmed. 


RESEARCH  AND  TEXT 
BY  FE  CONWAY,  KAREN 
YOURISH  AND  JOSH  UUCK 
GRAPHIC  BY  KARL  GUDE 
AND  STANFORD  KAY- 
NEWSWEEK 


their  own  posteriors.  First,  Attorney  Gener- 
al John  Ashcroft  announced  last  Monday  a 
new  alert— that  America  and  its  interests 
abroad  could  come  under  attack  any  time  in 
the  next  week,  although  he  couldn't  say 
where  or  how  or  exactly  when,  or  what  any- 
one was  supposed  to  do  about  it.  (At  the  end 
of  the  week,  the  alert  was  extended  "indefi- 
nitely.") "I'm  already  on  my  tiptoes,"  said 
Rep.  Chris  Shays  of  Connecticut.  "I'm  ready. 
What  more  can  I  do?"  Then  California  Gov. 
Gray  Davis  warned  that  his  state's  six  biggest 
bridges  might  be  blown  up  by  terrorists  dur- 
ing rush  hour  sometime  between  Nov.  2  and 
Nov.  7.  But,  he  added,  somewhat  unhelpful- 
ly, that  citizens  should  feel  free  to  cross  at 
their  own  risk.  State  and  federal  officials 
took  turns  blaming  each  other  for  ensuing 
jitters  and  confusion.  In  the  end,  Davis's  ra- 
tionale for  issuing  the  alert  seemed  to  boil 
down  to:  if  federal  officials  can  play  C.Y.A., 


why  shouldn't  a  governor?  Around  San 
Francisco  Bay,  commuters  for  the  most  part 
soldiered  on,  though  the  pre-rush-hour 
volume  on  the  Bay  Bridge  ticked  up  a  little  as 
some  drivers  presumably  tried  to  beat  the 
bomb  as  well  as  the  traffic. 

In  order  to  make  sense  of  the  govern- 
ment's warnings  from  last  week,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  U.S.  intelligence 
community's  own  method  for  assessing 
threats.  The  process  is  anything  but  precise 
or  scientific.  Every  week  hundreds  of  tips, 
from  electronic  eavesdropping  and  infor- 
mants of  varying  degrees  of  reliability,  are 
compiled  in  a  thick  document.  Twice  a  day, 
at  3  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  FBI  and  CIA  officials 
prepare  the  Threat  Matrix  Index,  a  highly 
classified  report  that  documents  the  latest 
and  most  credible  terrorist  threats  from 
around  the  globe.  Some  days  as  many  as  100 
threats  will  be  listed;  some  days  as  few  as  40. 


The  3  a.m.  report  on  Monday,  Oct.  23,  was 
disturbing— at  least  to  White  House  and 
Justice  officials.  It  seemed  to  indicate  that  Al 
Qaeda  would  try  to  top  the  September  11 
attack,  possibly  very  soon.  The  threat,  a  sen- 
ior Justice  Department  official  told  NEWS- 
WEEK, "was  the  most  serious  we've  seen." 
But  a  knowledgeable  top  intelligence  official 
told  NEWSWEEKthat  published  accounts  of 
the  report,  tying  the  intelligence  to  members 
of  the  Qaeda  network,  were  "hyped."  Ac- 
cording to  this  official,  the  tip  included  a  re- 
port from  Canadian  intelligence  that  re- 
ferred to  a  rather  cryptic  warning— "be 
careful  down  South"— from  men  suspected 
of  terrorist  ties,  as  well  as  another  intercept 
of  a  conversation  between  two  other  sus- 
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pects  in  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries predicting  a  "bigger  event" 
in  a  couple  of  weeks.  Whether 
these  sources  are  credible  is 
open  to  debate,  according  to  this 
official,  who  added  that  the  in- 
formation was  both  thin  and  not 
corroborated.  "There  is  no  assessment,  zero 
assessment"  of  the  actual  risk  posed  by  these 
tips,  this  official  complained  to  NEWS- 
WEEK. The  rule  for  Ashcroft  and  his  White 
House  higher-ups,  he  said,  appears  to  be 
"anything  you  hear,  you  put  out."  He  bitterly 
observed  that  the  debate  among  Bush's  top 
law-enforcement  and  intelligence  deputies 
came  down  to:  "If  we  don't  share  the  infor- 
mation and  something  happened  and  there 
was  a  catastrophe,  people  could  say,  'Why 
didn't  you  warn  us  ?'" 

The  indiscriminate  publicizing  of  every 
threat  could  have  dire  consequences,  the 
official  warned.  Public  officials  say  that 
warnings  can  serve  to  "disrupt"  future  at- 
tacks. But  bin  Laden  and  his  network  may 
use  the  warnings  to  plug  leaks.  "If  I  were 
them,  I'd  be  saying,  'Do  we  think  some- 
body's a  source?  Let's  feed  him  something 
and  see  what  happens'."  Warns  the  official: 
"We're  going  to  get  a  source  killed,  and  our 
method  of  collection  is  going  to  get  com- 
promised. We  don't  have  that  many 
sources  now.  This  is  a  good  way  to  figure 
them  out."  A  senior  Justice  official  said 
the  administration  had  carefully  weighed 
such  factors,  but  acknowledged  it  was  hard 
for  anyone  to  know  where  precisely 
to  draw  the  line.  "We're  all  feeling  our 


Cops  protect  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge 
after  Gov.  Gray 
Davis  disclosed 
terrorist  threats 


way  in  this  process,"  he  said. 
The  FBI  was  especially  miffed 
at  Governor  Davis.  On  Wednes- 
day, the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
picked  up  an  uncorroborated  tip 
from  a  well-established  source  in 
Europe  about  threats  by  unspeci- 
fied groups  against  suspension  bridges  in 
eight  Western  states.  The  information  was 
passed  along  to  18,000  state  and  local  police 
through  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Telecommunication  System  (NLETS).  Davis 
happened  to  be  announcing  a  new  antiterror 
czar  for  the  state  of  California  at  a  press  con- 
ference, so— without  checking  with  the  FBI, 
as  he  was  supposed  to— he  let  drop  the  threat, 
with  a  few  embellishments.  The  governor 
claimed  that  the  report  came  from  three  dif- 
ferent agencies.  In  fact,  the  agencies  were  all 
citing  the  same  report.  A  Davis  aide  later  con- 
ceded that  the  governor  had  gone  a  little  over- 
board by  listing  specific  bridges  (the  threat 
did  not).  "If  I  failed  to  share  that  information 
and  God  forbid  something  went  wrong,  I'd  be 
kicking  myself  said  the  governor,  who  per- 
haps not  coincidentally  filed  for  re-election 
the  next  day. 

The  FBI  has  been  widely  criticized  for  not 
sharing  information  with  local  law  enforce- 
ment. But  "once  you  tell  the  locals,  these  guys 
[the  politicians]  can't  stop  running  to  cam- 
eras," said  another  top  U.S.  official.  Last 
month  the  FBI  received  a  stray  threat  of  a 
chemical  attack  on  Baltimore  at  1:15  in  the  af- 
ternoon. The  mayor  of  Baltimore,  Martin 
O'Malley,  called  the  FBI,  demanding  to 
know  what  else  the  gumshoes  had.  That  was 


it,  he  was  told.  The  mayor  held 
a  press  conference,  alerted 
hospitals  to  be  prepared  for 
victims,  advised  downtown 
businesses  to  close  ventilation 
systems  and  watch  for  suspi- 
cious characters.  The  fatal 
hour  passed  without  incident. 
"He'll  probably  send  us  a  bill," 
the  government  official  ob- 
served. FBI  officials  also 
complain  that  the  leaking  and 
posturing  could  jeopardize 
future  prosecutions.  Amid  the 
turmoil,  a  couple  of  top  FBI 
officials  exited;  Director 
Robert  Mueller  is  said  to  have 
a  significant  reorganization  in 
theworks. 

Officials  can  only  guess 
where  the  next  attack  will 
come,  if  it  comes.  Last  week 
they  began  beefing  up  security 
around  the  nation's  103  nu- 
clear power  plants.  The  Air  Force  was  ordered 
to  step  up  patrols,  and  private  aircraft  flying 
lowerthan  18,000  feetwere  banned  from  pass- 
ing within  11  miles  of  most  nuclear  reactors. 
Governors  ordered  the  National  Guard  to  pro- 
tect38oftheplants. 

Some  law-enforcement  officials  worry  that 
by  crying  wolf,  the  government  will  diminish 
the  public's  alertness  over  time.  Bush's  new 
Homeland  Security  chief,  former  Pennsylva- 
nia governor  Tom  Ridge,  told  senators  last 
week  that  he  hoped  eventually  to  be  able  to 
grade  alerts— like  smog  in  the  summer.  Such 
precision  is  a  pipe  dream  to  most  law- 
enforcement  officials,  who  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  measure  raw  tips  from  unreliable 
sources.  The  anthrax  investigation  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  FBI  does  have  a  few  leads,  say  in- 
formed sources.  Nonetheless,  the  FBI's 
Mueller  was  reduced  last  week  to  asking  the 
public  to  help  analyze  the  handwriting  sam- 
ples on  the  three  anthrax  letters  they  know 
about.  The  mystery  of  Kathy  Nguyen's  death 
from  anthrax  is  particularly  chilling.  "This 
wasn't  Tom  Brokaw  or  Senator  Daschle,"  said 
Dr.  Shane  Dawson,  the  surgery  resident  who 
was  on  call  at  Lenox  Hill  Hospital  that  Sun- 
day night.  "She  was  just  a  lady  who  goes 
home  and  buys  her  groceries.  When  I  real- 
ized she  somehow  contracted  it  going  about 
her  daily  life,  that's  when  it  hit  home.  Every- 
one's scared.  No  one  knows,"  he  said.  On 
both  counts,  all  too  true. 

With  Jane  Spencer,  Peg  Tyre,  Erika  Check, 

Franco  Ordonez  and  Anne  Underwood  in  New 

York;  Michael  Isikoff,  T.  Trent  Gegax,  Debra 

Rosenberg  and  Tamara  Lipper  in  Washington 
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Biotechnology 

is  helping  him 

protect  the  land 

and  preserve  his 

family's  heritage. 

"I'm  raising  a  better  soybean  crop  that 
helps  me  conserve  the  topsoil,  keep 
my  land  productive  and  help  this  farm 
support  future  generations  of  my  family." 
—  Rod  Gangwish,  farmer 

Biotechnology  is  helping  Rod  Gangwish 
to  grow  a  type  of  soybean  that  requires 
less  tilling  of  the  soil.  That  helps  him 
preserve  precious  topsoil  and  produce 
a  crop  with  less  impact  on  the  land. 
Preserving  topsoil  today  means  a 
thriving  farm  for  generations  to  come. 

Biotechnology  allows  farmers  to 
choose  the  best  combination  of  ways  to 
help  grow  their  crops.  It  helps  cotton 
farmers  use  fewer  chemicals  to  protect 
their  crops  against  certain  pests.  And, 
it's  helping  provide  ways  for  developing 
countries  to  better  feed  a  growing 
population.  And,  in  the  future,  it  can 
help  farmers  grow  better  quality,  more 
nutritious  food. 

Biotechnology  is  also  enhancing  lives 
in  other  ways,  helping  to  create  more 
effective  treatments  for  diseases  such 
as  leukemia  and  diabetes. 

Biotechnology  is  helping  create  solu- 
tions that  are  improving  lives  today, 
and  solutions  that  could  improve  our 
world  tomorrow.  If  you're  interested  in 
learning  more,  visit  our  Web  site  or  call 
the  number  below  for  a  free  brochure 
about  biotechnology  and  agriculture. 

Council  For 

Biotechnology 

Information 


good  ideas  are  growing 

1-800-980-8660 
www.whvbiotech.com 


WAR  ON  TERROR 


THE  NEW  LOOK 

Mail  handlers,  once 
presumed  safe,  are 
w  being  urged  to 
tive  gear 


The  anthrax  crisis  has  defied  all  expectations.  What  lessons  have 
we  learned,  and  how  can  we  apply  them?  BY  GEOFFREY  COWLEY 


How  Little  We 
Really  Know 


WHAT  A  DIFFERENCE  A 
month  makes.  When  a 
tabloid  photo  editor  died  of 
pulmonary  anthrax  in  early 
October,  not  even  the  tab- 
loids conjured  a  terrorist 
plot.  And  when  it  turned  out  there  was  a 
terrorist  plot,  experts  assumed  that  the  risk 
to  most  people  was  minimal.  Unless  pow- 
der has  been  spilling  conspicuously  from 
your  hate  mail,  they  said,  you  don't  have 
much  to  worry  about.  In  a  sense  that's  still 


true.  According  to  a  Nov.  2  report  from  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Preven- 
tion, the  anthrax  attack  has  caused  just  16 
known  infections  (there  was  another  con- 
firmed case  at  the  weekend)  and  four 
deaths.  Yet  the  outbreak  continues  to  defy 
expectations.  The  letterborne  spores  have 
spread  far  more  widely  than  anyone  could 
have  predicted.  And  the  death  last  week  of 
a  woman  lacking  ties  to  any  known  source 
of  contamination  has  left  investigators  to 
wonder  who  might  be  stricken  next.  "Some 


of  us  thought  we  were  bioterrorism  ex- 
perts," Surgeon  General  David  Satcher 
lamented  last  week.  "We  have  learned  how 
little  we  knew." 

Lesson  one  is  that  anthrax  spores— if 
milled  to  the  right  size  and  purged  of  electro- 
static charge— are  very  hard  to  sequester. 
When  tainted  letters  started  turning  up  in 
New  York  and  Washington  last  month, 
health  officials  agreed  they  posed  little  dan- 
ger as  long  as  they  were  sealed.  Now  that 
nine  mail  handlers  have  developed  anthrax 
and  two  have  died,  we  know  better.  It  turns 
out  that  high-speed  sorting  machines  can 
shake  the  highly  refined  spores  from  sealed 
envelopes,  creating  invisible  clouds  of  infec- 
tious material.  At  Washington's  Brentwood 
mail  facility,  two  people  working  around 
sorting  machines  inhaled  lethal  doses.  No 
one  knows  exacdy  what  it  would  take  to 
eliminate  this  problem,  but  the  CDC  has  is- 
sued preliminary  recommendations  for  re- 
ducing the  risk  to  mail  handlers.  In  addition 
to  gloves  and  face  masks,  the  new  guidelines 
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(posted  at  www.bt.cdc.gov)  suggest  placing 
exhaust  hoods  over  mail-sorting  machines 
and  outfitting  postal  facilities'  ventilation 
systems  and  vacuum  cleaners  with  HEPA 
(high-efficiency  particulate  air)  filters. 

Are  mail  workers  the  only  ones  in  need  of 
such  protection?  Could  a  leaky  letter  bomb 
contaminate  a  phone  bill  or  a  wedding  invita- 
tion while  passing  through  a  mail  sorter?  And 
could  the  ordinary  mail  then  sicken  its  recipi- 
ent? Ken  Alibek,  a  microbiologist  who 
worked  in  the  Soviet  bioweapons  program 
before  defecting  to  the  United  States,  warns 
that  even  a  dozen  bacterial  spores  could  cause 
cutaneous  (topical)  anthrax  if  rubbed  from 
an  envelope  into  a  small  break  in 
the  skin.  The  risk  still  seems 
small,  says  Dr.  Robert  Holzman 
of  the  NYU  School  of  Medicine, 
because  cutaneous  anthrax  isn't 
sweeping  the  areas  served  by  af- 
fected postal  facilities. 

Cross-contamination  is  even 
less  likely  to  cause  the  pul- 
monary form  of  anthrax,  in 
which  inhaled  spores  germinate 
in  the  lungs  and  invade  the  rest 
of  the  body.  Animal  studies  sug- 
gest that  it  takes  2,500  to  10,000 
spores  to  seed  a  pulmonary  in- 
fection. It's  hard  to  imagine 
stray  spores  on  the  outside  of  an 
envelope  generating  plumes  of 
that  magnitude.  But  it's  conceiv- 
able that  smaller  doses  some- 
times suffice,  and  federal  offi- 
cials have  gained  a  new  respect 
for  unlikely  scenarios.  The 
Postal  Service  is  now  acquiring 
electron-beam  purification  systems  for 
eight  majorprocessing  centers,  and  contem- 
plating more  ambitious  measures. 

Unfortunately,  the  threat  is  not  confined 
to  the  mail  system.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  terrorists  are  spreading  anthrax  spores 
by  other  means,  but  a  pair  of  unexplained 
infections  raises  that  sobering  possibility. 
The  first  involves  a  51-year-old  New  Jersey 
woman  who  sought  treatment  on  Oct.  18 
for  a  large  pimple  on  her  forehead.  A  doctor 
drained  yellow  liquid  from  the  sore  and 
prescribed  oral  antibiotics,  but  the  lesion 
"progressed  and  ulcerated,"  according  to 
the  CDC's  Nov.  2  report.  When  her  eyelid 
and  half  of  her  face  swelled  up  four  days 


later,  physicians  performed  a  biopsy,  diag- 
nosed anthrax  and  administered  intra- 
venous antibiotics  to  control  it. 

The  New  Jersey  case  may  be  the  rare  one 
Alibek  envisions,  in  which  an  innocent  letter 
picks  up  a  few  spores  on  a  sorting  machine. 
But  Kathy  Nguyen,  the  New  York  hospital 
worker  who  died  of  inhalation  anthrax  last 
week,  is  harder  to  account  for.  If  an  envelope 
caused  her  illness,  then  cross-contamina- 
tion may  pose  a  worse  threat  than  we  real- 
ized. And  if  it  wasn't  an  envelope,  we  have  to 
ask  whether  anthrax  is  spreading  by  some 
other  means.  The  good  news  is  that  Nguyen 
remains  an  anomaly.  If  terrorists  had  secret- 


Spores  Slip  Through  Cracks 

Finely  milled  anthrax  spores  can  easily  seep  through  the  pores  in 
most  envelopes,  but  effective  masks  are  woven  more  tightly. 


Envelopes:  Most  contain  holes 
twice  as  big  as  the  average  an- 
thrax spore,  so  they  can  leak  and 
infect  letter  handlers. 


:  Simple  respirators  like  the 
one  shown  here  can  filter  out  95 
percent  of  particles,  but  spores 
can  still  slip  around  the  sides. 


ly  pumped  aerosolized  spores  through  a 
building  or  a  subway,  others  would  surely  be 
dying.  The  bad  news  is  that  we  know  such  at- 
tacks are  possible.  A  paper  envelope  is  an  ex- 
tremely crude  device  for  spreading  infec- 
tious aerosols.  So  far,  says  University  of 
Minnesota  bioterrorism  expert  Michael  Os- 
terholm,  someone  is  firing  a  "powerful  bul- 
let through  an  ineffective  gun." 

Can  we  ever  fully  protect  ourselves  from  a 
threat  that  is  tasteless,  odorless  and  often  in- 
visible? The  CDC's  new  mail-handling  guide- 
lines—gloves,  masks,  dust  control—  could 
help  protect  any  firm  or  family  from  stray  bac- 
terial spores.  By  the  same  token,  any  public 
structure  with  a  HEPA-equipped  ventilation 


The  country  is  split  46%  to  46%  over 
whether  the  administration  has  a  well- 
thought-out  plan  to  fight  terror  at  home 


system  should  make  a  less  inviting  target  for 
bioterror.  Once  an  attack  occurs,  the  challenge 
is  to  determine  who's  been  exposed— and  to 
administer  antibiotics  to  anyone  who  was  in  a 
position  to  inhale  the  deadly  spores.  Inhala- 
tion anthrax  has  an  incubation  period  of  three 
to  60  days.  People  given  antibiotics  during 
that  period  can  clear  the  infection  without  so 
much  as  a  headache.  Unfortunately,  experts 
can  still  only  guess  at  who  needs  treatment. 
Nasal  swabs  can  help  investigators  map  out 
an  affected  area,  but  an  exposed  person  may 
have  a  negative  swab.  "Right  now,"  says  Dr. 
Julie  Gerberding  of  the  CDC,  "we  don't  have 
a  test  to  tell  us  who  might  develop  anthrax  in 
the  near  future." 

That's  why  treatment  is  be- 
coming such  an  important  part 
of  the  picture.  Until  last  month, 
doctors  thought  inhalation  an- 
thrax was  essentially  a  death 
sentence  once  it  announced  its 
presence.  The  early  symp- 
toms—fever, cough,  aches, 
malaise— resemble  those  of  a 
cold  or  the  flu.  Unless  they're 
recognized  as  anthrax,  and 
treated  with  antibiotics,  they 
quickly  lead  to  shock,  suffoca- 
tion and  death.  Doctors  have 
long  assumed  that  patients  who 
develop  symptoms  have  only  a 
10  percent  chance  of  surviving. 
But  the  current  outbreak  sug- 
gests that  with  aggressive  treat- 
ment, the  survival  rate  can  top 
60  percent  (six  of  10  pulmonary 
patients  are  still  alive).  The  chal- 
lenge doctors  now  face  is  to  rec- 
ognize the  disease  quickly.  The  symptoms 
may  differ  subtly  from  those  of  the  flu;  an- 
thrax victims  tend  not  to  experience  nasal 
congestion  or  runny  noses.  But  health  offi- 
cials believe  that  analyzing  symptoms  is  less 
important  than  assessing  a  person's  risk  of 
exposure.  Despite  the  mysterious  new  cases, 
they  say,  public  officials,  media  employees 
and  mail  handlers  are  still  the  most  likely 
victims.  If  a  person  works  in  a  known  hot 
zone,  or  recalls  opening  unusual  mail,  the 
index  of  suspicion  should  rise  even  higher. 

The  impending  flu  season  could  compli- 
cate these  efforts,  flooding  hospitals  and 
pharmacies  with  people  who  need  only  as- 
pirin and  bed  rest.  "We  don't  want  every- 
body coming  in  with  the  flu  to  get  an  antibi- 
otic," says  Gerberding.  At  what  point  does 
vigilance  become  paranoia?  It's  hard  to  say- 
when  so  much  is  unknown.  If  we're  lucky,  we 
won't  have  to  learn  a  lot  more. 

With  Anne  Underwood 
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WORLD  VIEW 


Time  to  Save 
'Just  in  time' 

Unless  we  wise  up  about  border  inspections, 
America  s  economy  could  completely  stall 

%Fareed   Zakaria 


THE  WAR  IS  GOING  BADLY.  NOT 
the  war  in  Afghanistan.  Unlike 
some  commentators— who 
must  have  their  own  satellite 
reconnaissance— I  don't  see 
how  one  can  make  definitive  judgments 
about  a  military  campaign  that  is  barely  a 
month  old.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  war  on 
the  other  front— at  home— is  in  trouble, 
largely  because  it  is  being  waged  in  a  ham- 
handed  manner  with  a  basic  approach  that 
is  utterly  misguided.  Our  current  home- 
front  strategy  is  incompatible  with  an  ad- 
vanced free-market  economy.  One  of  the 
two  will  have  to  give. 

To  understand  why,  look  at  the  Ambas- 
sador Bridge  between  Detroit  and  Windsor,  Ontario,  which  is  the 
world's  busiest  commercial  land-border  crossing.  Or  was.  Last 
year  5,000  trucks  entered  the  United  States  on  that  bridge  every 
day.  In  order  to  prevent  a  crippling  backup,  Customs  officers  had 
to  average  two  minutes'  processing  time  for  each  truck.  If  they 
took  longer,  the  pileup  virtually  closed  down  the  border.  Ever  since 
September  11,  Customs  officers  have  been  taking  a  lot  longer  than 
two  minutes  per  truck.  Since  it  takes  five  inspectors  three  hours  to 
fully  check  out  a  loaded  18-wheel  truck,  the  accumulated  delays 
are  massive. 

As  are  the  costs  of  the  new  inspection  system.  "Just  in  time"  in- 
ventory management  often  requires  that  Canadian  suppliers  make 
their  deliveries  to  the  United  States  six  hours  after  receiving  an  or- 
der. That  isn't  happening  anywhere.  Two  days  after  September  11 
DaimlerChrysler  announced  that  it  would  close  one  of  its  assem- 
bly plants  because  its  Canadian  suppliers  were  caught  in  18-hour 
traffic  jams.  Ford  followed,  announcing  that  five  of  its  assembly 
plants  would  be  idled  the  following  week.  Each  assembly  plant 
made  $1  million  worth  of  cars  every  hour. 

Multiply  these  examples  by  the  tens  of  millions  of  cars,  trucks, 
boats,  planes,  people,  goods  and  services  that  crisscross  over 
America's  borders,  and  you  can  imagine  the  aggregate  effect  the 
new  system  of  controls  and  checks  is  having  on  the  economy.  We 
are  moving  from  just-in-time  delivery  to  just-in-case  stockpiling. 
The  CEO  of  a  major  American  company  said  to  me:  "We  spent 
the  1990s  taking  redundancies  out  of  the  system.  We  are  going  to 
spend  the  next  decade  putting  them  back  in." 

Our  dysfunctional  border  controls  are  well  described  in  an  impor- 


MOVING  FROM  EFFICIENCY  TO  REDUNDANCY 


U.S.  Customs  inspectors  search  vehicles  at 
the  Bridge  of  Americas  in  El  Paso  last 


tant  essay  by  Stephen  Flynn  in  "How  Did 
This  Happen:  Terrorism  and  the  New  War" 
(forthcoming  from  PublicAffairs).  Flynn, 
currentiy  a  scholar  at  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  was  an  officer  in  the  Coast  Guard 
and  has  spent  the  last  two  years  studying 
America's  border  controls.  "There's  been 
a  sea  change,"  Flynn  says.  "The  attitude 
used  to  be  'let  it  all  go.'  Now  it's  'stop  and  ex- 
amine everything'."  Both  approaches  are  too 
clumsy— blunt  strategies  for  a  problem  that 
needs  a  fine-tuned  approach.  Our  vulnera- 
bilities are  the  very  things  that  make  our 
economy  the  envy  of  the  world— the  lifelines 
of  commerce  and  communication.  We  can- 
not slow  them  to  a  crawl. 

Flynn  believes  that  the  new  controls  are 
imposing  a  horrendous  economic  cost.  Even 
worse,  they  are  ultimately  unworkable.  "We 
will  never  have  the  manpower  to  keep  this 
up.  We're  inspecting  in  the  dark.  We  have  no 
sense  of  what's  high  risk  and  what's  low  risk." 
He  argues  for  a  new  system,  one  that  has 
at  its  heart  good  information,  not  constant 
inspection.  "What  we  need  is  reverse  pro- 
filing. Legitimate  actors  and  goods  should 
provide  the  government  with  identification 
before  they  arrive  at  borders.  That  way 
nspectors  can  focus  their  energies  on  the 
smaller  set  of  people  and  goods  coming  into 
America  who  don't  have  advance  clearance." 
In  such  a  system,  when  you  buy  an  airline 
ticket  you  would  also  have  to  give  the  airline  your  passport  number, 
which  would  get  fed  into  government  data  banks  to  be  checked  out. 
When  Ford  sends  trucks  across  the  border,  it  would  have  already 
provided  information  about  them  to  the  border  police. 

This  new  approach  will  require  a  major  investment  in  technolo- 
gy and  management  systems,  ranging  from  biometric  identifica- 
tion (fingerprint  or  retina  scans)  to  sophisticated  data  banks  and 
servers.  A  few  places— Hong  Kong  and  Singapore— have  smart 
systems  that  we  should  study  as  possible  models.  We  also  have  to 
recognize  that  the  people  who  undertake  this  crucial  task  are  low- 
paid,  low-prestige  federal  employees.  The  agencies  involved  in 
homeland  defense  must  be  upgraded.  (Homeland  Security  czar 
Tom  Ridge  could  start  by  hiring  Mr.  Flynn.) 

The  1990s  were  exclusively  focused  on  openness,  speed  and  ac- 
cessibility—with huge  economic  benefits.  The  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Economics  estimates  that  about  half  of  the  productivity 
boom  of  the  late  1990s  was  produced  by  the  ease  and  openness  of 
transportation,  communication  and  distribution— globalization. 
Other  studies  seem  to  concur,  adding  to  these  factors  managerial 
innovations  like  supply-chain  management  and  inventory  control. 
We  will  never  return  to  that  carefree  world.  But  we  must  find  intel- 
ligent ways  to  combine  legitimate  security  concerns  with  an  open, 
fast-paced,  free-market  economy.  Otherwise  we  will  have  to  get 
used  to  permanently  lower  growth  rates,  decreased  standards 
of  living  and  economic  stagnation.  In  many  ways  this  is  the  most 
important  front  of  the  long  war  on  terrorism.  And  we  are  losing. 

You  can  write  to  the  author  at zakaria@newsweek.com. 
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IMAGINE  J1WING0FF 

the  HIGH-DIVE. 


NOW  IMAGINE  the  water 

IS  FBOZESSI. 


WAR  ON  TERROR 


In  an  exclusive  interview,  Sharon  on  Arafat, 
bin  Laden  and  Bush.  BY  LALLY  WEYMOUTH 

'We  Are  in  a  War  Here' 


LATE  LAST  WEEK,  ISRAELI  PRIME 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon  canceled  a  visit 
planned  for  this  week  to  the  United 
States.  He  said  that  he  would  stay  at 
home  to  oversee  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
troops  from  areas  that  Israel  had  previously 
turned  over  to  the  Palestinian  Authority, 
then  re-entered  after  the  assassination 
of  its  minister  of  Tourism  in  October. 
The  United  States  has  been  openly 
calling  for  just  such  a  pullout.  Indeed, 
although  Sharon  denies  it,  close 
U.S.-Israeli  ties  have  been  strained  as 
Washington  seeks  to  satisfy  its  Mus- 
lim and  Arab  partners  in  the  war  in 
Afghanistan.  In  an  exclusive  interview 
with  NEWSWEEK's  Lally  Weymouth, 
Sharon  detailed  his  views.  Excerpts: 

Weymouth:  Why  did  you  cancel 
your  trip? 

SHARON:  We  are  in  a  war  here,  a  special 
kind  of  war.  I  have  decided  to  con- 
tinue with  the  redeployment  of  our 
forces.  What  might  result  is  a  situa- 
tion in  which  terror  bursts  out.  I  want 
to  be  here  to  see  how  it  develops  ... 

President  Bush  has  been  calling  for  an 
Israeli  pullout  from  these  areas. 

We  didn't  intend  to  stay  there.  But 
we  are  facing  terrible  terror.  The 
Palestinians  must  take  some  steps 
[to  control  these  areas]. 


Some  say  you  feared  that  if  you  went  to 
Washington,  the  administration  would  pre- 
sent you  with  a  new  peace  plan— one  you 
might  not  like. 

I  don't  think  they  have  a  plan.  I've  made 
it  clear  that  I'm  willing  to  make  painful 
compromises  for  a  genuine,  durable 
peace,  but  not  for  something  that  endan- 
gers Israel. 


Do  you  expect  [Palestinian  Author- 
ity Chairman  Yasir]  Arafat  to  take 
the  steps? 

No,  he  has  violated  all  agreements.  It 
will  be  done  with  local  commanders. 


'WE  ARE  FACING  TERRIBLE  TERROR' 


'I  have  reached  the  age  of  73  and  have  seen  the 
horrors  of  war.  I  look  forward  to  peace.' 


Are  you  withdrawing  your  forces  because  of 
U.S.  pressure? 

I  think  the  administration's  wish  is  that  we 
move  out— but  we  wanted  to  move  out.  Why 
were  we  there  ?  Because  Arafat  hasn't  taken 
any  steps  against  groups  deeply  involved  in 
terror.  He  does  not  arrest  terrorists,  so  we 
do.  This  is  why  I  have  demanded  that  the 
U.S.  declare  Islamic  Jihad,  Hizbullahand 
Hamas  as  terrorist  organizations.  Then 
Arafat  would  have  no  choice. 


You  have  placed  yourself  at  the  head  of  a 
new  peace  committee.  Why? 

I  will  lead  the  committee  with  my  friend 
Shimon  Peres.  Once  there  is  a  cessation  of 
terror  and  incitement,  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  starting  the  political  process. 

Do  you  have  a  partner  for  peace? 

At  the  present  time,  no.  If  Arafat  stops  ter- 
ror, we'll  negotiate  with  him.  [The  peace 
plan]  offered  him  at  Camp  David  has  never 
been  offered  before  by  any  prime  minister 


and  will  never  be  offered  again  by  any 
prime  minister— including  myself. 

Did  he  make  a  mistake  in  turning  it  down? 

The  Arabs  have  never  accepted  the  birth- 
right of  the  Jewish  people  to  have  an 
independent  homeland. 

Was  signing  the  Oslo  agreement  a  mistake? 

The  Oslo  agreement  was  one  of  Israel's 
most  tragic  mistakes. 

What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  last  month 
that  Israel  will  not  be  Czechoslovakia? 

I  wasn't  speaking  about  President  Bush, 
who  has  made  a  courageous  decision  to 
lead  the  free  world  in  a  fight  against  terror. 
I  wanted  to  spoil  the  plans  of  some  Euro- 
pean governments  and  certain  circles 
in  the  U.S.  who  believe  that  if  Israel 
makes  concessions  to  Arafat's  terror- 
ism, it  will  be  easier  for  the  U.S.  to 
establish  an  Arab-Muslim  coalition. 
I  just  compared  the  situation  of  our 
democracy  to  that  of  the  brave  and 
democratic  Czechoslovakia  on  the 
eve  of  the  second  world  war. 

Are  you  worried  about  Osama  bin  Laden? 

I  think  all  of  us  should  be  worried. 
We  are  fighting  a  war  against  an 
Islamic  fanatic  terrorist  network. 

People  say  that  Israel  shouldn't 
conduct  targeted  killings,  yet  the 
U.S.  wants  to  kill  bin  Laden.  Is  there 
a  double  standard? 

Two  days  ago  we  had  information 
that  Hamas  was  planning  to  send  a 
suicide  bomber  into  an  Israeli  town. 
Of  course,  we  decided  to  avoid  it. 
Arafat  could  have  arrested  him.  But 
when  we  give  them  names  [of  want- 
ed terrorists],  they  usually  warn 
them.  They  don't  arrest  them. 

Are  you  always  informed  of  the  details? 

Yes.  No  one  decides  about  such  acts 
unless  they've  been  approved  by  the 
highest  echelons.  There  have  been  20  to 
30  targeted  assassinations.  Shimon  Peres 
calls  them  "interceptions."  When  it  comes 
to  security,  Peres  is  not  a  dove. 

Is  your  goal  to  destroy  the  Palestinian 
Authority? 

My  goal  is  not  to  destroy  it  or  to  act  per- 
sonally against  Arafat ...  I  have  reached  the 
age  of  73  and  seen  the  horrors  of  war.  I 
look  forward  to  peace.  But  peace  should 
provide  security  for  the  Jewish  people.     ■ 
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Say  hello  to  iPod. 
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With  iPod's  blazingly  fast  FireWire  you  can  download  an  entire  CD  in  less  than 
10  seconds.  Or  1,000  songs  in  under  10  minutes.  Plus, 
iPod  automatical!)  ■  charges  u  'heuei  vryou  re  connected. 


iPod's  rechargeable  lithium  polymer  battery  gives  you  up 

■  ■n.    to  8  hours  of  continuous  playback,  so  your 
I  r    music  keeps  going  and  going  and  going. 


1,000  songs  in  your  Mac. 

Apple's  award-winning  ilunes'"  software  makes  it  easy  to  put  your  entire  music  collection  right  on  your  Mac'  You  can  rip  MP3s, 
create  playlists  and  burn  custom  CDs*  all  from  one  refreshingly  simple  interface.  And  now  ilbnes  2  offers  even  more  features  - 
like  MP3  CD  burning,  crossfading  and  an  equalizer,  illines  makes  it  simple  and  fun  to  build  your  very  own  digital  music  library 
on  your  Mac.  Now,  imagine  having  all  of  that  incredible  music  with  you  wherever  you  go  -  even  when  you're  away  from  your  Mac. 


(Pod's  ultra-slim  5-gigabytes  hard  drive  doubles  as 
a  PireWire  drii  v.  so  you  am  store  your  documents, 
files  and  applications  alongside  your  music. 


iPod  features  up  to  20  minutes  of  skip  protection,  so  you 
won '/  miss  a  beat,  and  "earbud"  headphones  that  delive 
remarkable  sound  quality,  so  you  iron  I  miss  a  note         ^S 
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Super-Just  PireWire  auto-updating 


When  you  first  plug  iPod  into 
your  Mac,  all  of  your  iTunes 
songs  and  playlists  are 
automatically  downloaded 'into 
iPod  at  blazing  PireWire  speed. 
Then,  when  you  add  new 
music  or  rearrange  playlists  in 
iTunes.  simply  plug  iPodback 
in  and  it's  automatically  updated 
in  seconds.  It  simply  doesn't 
get  any  easier  or  faster  than  this. 


►             iPod 

HOD 

Playlists 
Rrtists 

> 
> 

H^^J 

Settings 
Rbout 
Now  Playing 
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Access  to  1.000  songs  is 
under  your  thumb.  Find 
your  music  by  play  list, 

artist  or  song  in  seconds  with 
iPod's  unique  and  incredibly ' 
easy-to-use  scroll  wheel. 


Actual  size. 


1,000  songs  in  your  pocket. 

Presenting  iPocf  The  first  MP3  player  to  pack  a  mind-blowing  1,000  songs**  and  an  8-hour  battery*  into  a  stunning  6.5-ounce 
package  you  can  literally  take  everywhere.  But  iPodn  isn't  just  a  revolution  in  portability,  it's  also  a  revolution  in  simplicity.  Just 
plug  it  into  your  Mac  and  all  of  your  iTunes  songs  and  playlists  are  automatically  downloaded  into  iPod  at  blazing  FireWire  speed. 
With  iPod,  it's  that  easy  to  take  your  entire  music  collection  with  you  wherever  you  go,  in  the  pocket  of  your  choice. 


iPod 

SOD 

Artists 

> 

Songs 

> 

Settings 

> 

Rbout 
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iPod's  main  menu  lets  you  accesi 
your  music  the  way  you  want  to  - 
byplaylist,  artist  or  song. 


Playlists 


Fauorites 


Monday  Morning 


Party  MiH  > 

Road  Trip  > 

Top  5  Break-Up  Songs  > 

UJork out  Tunes  > 

Your  iTunes playlists  are  automatically 
downloaded  into  iPod,  so  select  your 
favorite  mix  with  just  a  click. 


Artists 


siid 


flimeeMann 
Badly  Drawn  Boy 
Barenaked  Ladies 


Or  choose  the  artists  you  re  in  the  mood 
for,  then  select  their  best  album  or  songs. 


Songs 


Rdagio  For  Strings 
Rmerican  UJoman 
Rngel 
Badlands 


Bloivin'  In  The  UJind 


Born  To  Be  Wild 

Or  zip  through  an  alphabetical  list 
of  titles  to  find  the  song  you  re  looking 
for  in  no  time. 


Nouj  Playing 


Backlight  Timer  > 

Contrast  > 

Clicker  Dn 

Sleep  Timer  > 

Then  set  iPod to play  your favorite 

songs  again  and  again,  or  shuffle 
through  your  entire  library. 
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Bloujin'  In  The  UJind 
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Finally,  adjust  the  volume  and  fully 
enjoy  iPod's  breathtakingly  pure  and 


ThenewiPod. 
$399* 


— ) 

Think  different. 


Don't  steal  music. 
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CAPITAL  GAINS 


oil  prices:  a 
War  Casualty? 

The  experts  say  supplies  are  safe,  but  the 
longer  the  Afghan  fight,  the  greater  the  risk 
By  ] ane  Bryant  Quinn 


FINDING  SOMEONE  WHO  WORRIES  ABOUT  AMERICA'S 
oil  supplies  today  is  as  hard  as  finding  Osama  bin  Laden. 
We  keep  pumping  gasoline  into  our  SUVs  as  if  oil  and 
war,  like  oil  and  water,  never  mix.  Yet  we're  fighting  in  a 
part  of  the  world  where  a  misstep  or  assassination  could 
shock  the  oil  market  and  suddenly  jack  prices  up.  I  don't  even  want 
to  think  about  how  much  economic  damage  that  could  do. 

So  far,  investors  have  barely  batted  an  eye.  Average  prices  for  en- 
ergy stocks  plunged  earlier  this  year—  forecasting  less  demand  as 
business  slowed.  Now,  however,  there's  hope  for  a  recovery  by  mid- 
2002.  Starting  in  late  September,  average  prices  turned  and  rose. 

Consumers,  too,  have  put  away  their  worry  beads.  Just  last  May, 
drivers  screamed  when  gasoline  reached  an  average  of  $1.72  a  gal- 
lon at  the  pump.  Now  it's  $  1.25  and  could  drop  by  an  additional 

10  cents,  says  Fred  Rozell,  retail-pricing  director  at  the  Oil  Price 
Information  Service  in  Lakewood,  N.J. 

You  see  the  same  story  in  natural  gas.  Prices  to  residential  con- 
sumers dropped  about  23  percent  over  the  first  nine  months  of 
2001,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Since  October 
2000,  the  cost  of  home-heating  oil  has  gone  down  17  percent. 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  the  oil  markets  brushed  bin  Laden 
off.  Crude  prices  spiked  in  London  right  after  the  terror  attacks. 
Businesses  dependent  on  oil  built  higher  inventories.  But  the 
hijacked  planes  crashed  into  a  world  economy  that  was  already 
weak.  Oil  demand  slumped.  OPEC  prices  plunged  by  almost  one 
third,  to  less  than  $19  a  barrel. 

Together,  the  OPEC  countries  pump  40  percent  of  the  world's 
oil.  Last  week  they  let  it  be  known  that  they  would  cut  produc- 
tion—hoping  to  push  up  the  price  to  $22  a  barrel  or  higher.  (Oil 
producers  still  have  bad  dreams  about  1998,  when  prices  fell  to 
$  10  and  their  economies  slipped.) 

Whether  higher  prices  can  be  enforced,  however,  remains  to  be 
seen.  Non-OPEC  countries,  such  as  Mexico  and  Russia,  might 
pump  more  oil  to  fill  the  gap.  Or  the  global  recession  might  turn 
out  to  be  worse  than  business  now  expects. 

This  war's  economic  risks  seem  to  me  to  be  extraordinarily  high. 
Take  Saudi  Arabia  alone.  The  entire  world  needs  Saudi  oil.  That's 
the  only  country  able  to  mobilize  huge  amounts  of  extra  capacity, 
quickly,  in  case— say— Iraq  cuts  offsupplies  and  oil  prices  spike. 

Lookingjust  at  America,  imports  account  for  about  half  the  oil  we 
consume.  Two  thirds  of  that  goes  for  transportation— cars,  trucks, 
buses,  trains,  planes.  Forget  SUVs ;  we're  talking  about  basic  busi- 
ness infrastructure.  It  doesn't  run  on  green  energy. 

Our  Devil's  deal  with  the  Saudis  is :  you  pump  oil,  we  defend  your 
corrupt  regime  against  threats  (and  zip  our  mouths,  even  when  you 


let  your  schools  and  mosques  preach  jihad 
against  Americans  in  the  Middle  East). 

We  keep  some  5,000  U.S.  military  people 
on  Saudi  soil.  What  we  don't  know  is  how 
far  their  power  can  actually  reach.  Bin 
Laden  is  making  their  presence  a  tinderbox 
issue  for  the  radicals.  Just  four  weeks  ago 
two  people  (one  American)  died  in  a  bomb- 
ing in  the  Al  Khobar  neighborhood,  where 
19  U.S.  airmen  were  bombed  in  1996. 

Francis  Perrin,  editorial  manager  of  the 
Paris-based  journal  Arab  Oil  &  Gas,  thinks 
the  Saudi  ruling  family  can  hang  on  for  a 
few  more  years,  at  least.  If  not,  even  hostile 
regimes  pump  oil— witness  Iran. 

Any  oil  produced,  anywhere,  goes  into  the 
general  global  pool,  says  Michael  Toman,  a 
senior  fellow  at  Resources  for  the  Future  in 
Washington,  D.C.  One  angry  producer  can't 
stop  shipments  just  to  the  United  States. 
But  one  angry,  big  producer  willing  to 
pump  less  oil  could  hurt  all  users  equally. 
And  a  new  Saudi  regime  could  pump  less,  if 
it  has  fewer  princes  to  support.  Prices  might 
have  to  top  $35  a  barrel  before  Americans 
start  to  conserve,  says  Charlie  Ober,  head  of 
T  Rowe  Price's  New  Era  Fund. 
So  much  for  my  fears.  The  stock  market  doesn't  seem  to  share 
them.  "Energy  stocks  start  to  perform  when  the  economy  reaches 
bottom,"  says  J.  C.  Waller,  a  portfolio  manager  for  the  ICON  Energy 
Fund.  The  gains  since  September  suggest  that  investors  see  better 
business  six  to  nine  months  out.  A  stronger  economy  by  late  2002 
would  raise  oil  demand,  raise  prices  and  encourage  drilling.  That's 
why  drilling  and  drilling-equipment  stocks  have  been  so  strong. 
As  usual,  buyers  of  individual  stocks  are  walking  into  a  mine- 
field. OK— the  oil-drilling  group  has  been  one  of  the  top  10  per- 
formers over  the  past  three  months.  But  among  them,  you  got 
everything  from  Nabors  Industries  (up  63  percent  since  late 
September)  to  Parker  Drilling  (down  55  percent  since  May). 

And  take  Enron,  the  hottie  energy  trader  that  soared  to  $89  last 
year.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  is  digging  into  its 
accounting.  In  just  three  weeks  it  slid  69  percent,  to  as  low  as  $  1 1 .30. 

Energy  investors  tend  to  rotate  from  sector  to  sector,  making  it 
tough  for  amateurs  to  keep  up.  That's  where  mutual  funds  come  in. 
But  each  "energy"  fund  takes  a  different  tack.  ICON,  for  exam- 
ple, built  its  own  computer  model  to  root  out  what  it  hopes  are 
undervalued  stocks.  (Its  mathematics,  however,  don't  include 
political  risk.) 

Fidelity  Select  Energy  Service  buys  large  drillers  and  servicers. 
That  made  it  one  of  the  worst  funds  this  year  because  those  stocks 
tooksuch  a  beating  during  the  first  nine  months,  says  Dan  McNeela 
at  Morningstar.  As  drillers  gain,  Fidelity  will  turn  around. 

For  more  diversification,  look  at  Vanguard's  Energy  Fund.  It  in- 
vests in  all  sectors  of  oil  and  gas,  so  it's  much  less  volatile  than  its 
competitors.  "We  don't  think  people  should  have  an  energy  port- 
folio all  the  time,"  says  manager  Ernst  von  Metzsch.  But  given  the 
price  drops  in  2001,  he  calls  this  the  right  time. 

Still,  you  have  to  ask,  "what  if?"  Low  stock  prices  (and  energy 
prices)  look  interesting.  But  invest  gradually  over  several  months. 
Recovery  could  be  slow.  It's  not  clear  how  risky  this  war  will  be. 

ReportedbyTEMMA  EHRENFELD 
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THE  CASE  WAS  SUPPOSED 
to  be  two  well -matched 
competitors— the  Unit- 
ed States  government 
and  Microsoft,  Wash- 
ington v.  Washington— in  the 
mightiest  legal  clash  of  the  two 
centuries  it  straddled.  Its  out- 
come was  going  to  determine 
the  rules  of  the  road  in  the  digi- 
tal age.  But  in  a  new  era  where  the  nation  has 
bigger  worries,  the  Department  of  Justice 
ended  its  epic  struggle  against  Bill  Gates  & 
Co.  with  a  proposed  settlement  that  was 
more  wrist  slap  than  head  butt.  The  clash  of 
titans  had  ended  not  by  thunder  but  a  jar- 
gon-laden document  that  speaks  of  icons, 
software  hooks,  contract  details  and  watch- 
dogs. But  basically  it  leaves  Microsoft  to  go 
about  its  business  of  being  the  pre-eminent 
power  in  the  world  of  software.  Without 
even  having  to  say  it's  sorry. 

The  legal  drama  is  not  quite  over— the  18 
state  attorneys  general  engaged  in  parallel 
litigation  against  Microsoft  are  still  ponder- 
ing whether  to  endorse  the  settlement— but 
when  Assistant  Attorney  General  Charles 
James  signed  the  agreement  at  7  on  Friday 
morning,  the  four-year  case  finally  seemed 
on  the  way  to  evaporating.  Both  parties  pro- 
fessed satisfaction.  "The  settlement  is  fair 
and  reasonable,"  said  Gates.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Ashcroft  called  it  "the  right  result 
...  a  very  strong  settlement."  Here's  a  quick 
review  of  what  the  settlement  includes. 

Contract  practices.  Microsoft  must  offer 
standard  terms  for  computer  makers  and 
licensees,  and  is  prevented  from  retaliating 
against  competitors  or  those  who  ally 
with  them. 

Nonpreferential  treatment.  A  more-level 
playing  field  for  competitors  with  "middle- 
ware" software  (like  Real  Network  music 
player  or  AOL  Instant  Messenger)  which 
runs  on  top  of  Windows.  Also,  Microsoft 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  dictate  to  com- 
puter makers  which  icons  must  be  placed 
on  the  starting  screen  or  which  programs 
would  be  included  under  the  "start"  menu. 

Information  sharing.  Microsoft  must  give 
software  developers  information  about 
software  hooks  that  will  allow  their  pro- 
grams the  same  access  to  Windows  enjoyed 
by  Microsoft's  own  programs. 

Enforcement.  A  three-person  technical 
committee  will  make  sure  Microsoft  lives 
up  to  the  five-year  agreement.  A  serious 
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After  a  bruising  four  years,  the  Feds  go  easy  on  Mi 

What  Was  That 


violation  will  extend  the  terms  for 
two  years. 

What  wasn't  in  the  settlement  agree- 
ment? A  limitation  on  what  Microsoft  can 
and  can't  put  in  Windows.  A  forced 
turnover  of  Microsoft  source  code  to  com- 
petitors. An  admission  by  Microsoft  that  it 
had  behaved  like  an  illegal  monopolist. 

Competitors  called  the  settlement  a  sell- 
out. "It  doesn't  even  qualify  as  weak— it's 
poindess,"  says  Sun  Microsystems  general 


counsel  Michael  Morris.  AOL  Time  Warner 
released  a  statement  chargingthatthe  settle- 
ment "does  too  little  to  promote  competition 
and  protect  consumers,  and  can  too  easily  be 
evaded  by  a  determined  monopolist  like  Mi- 
crosoft." Real  Networks  called  the  proposal 
"a  reward,  not  a  remedy." 

James  is  unfazed.  "Competitors  see  [the 
case]  as  a  platform  for  obtaining  their 
own  form  of  relief,"  he  says,  an  interesting 
criticism  considering  that  the  case  origi- 
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COMING  TO  TERMS 

Gates  at  XP  launch; 
Assistant  Attorney 
General  Charles 
James  with  his  boss, 
John  Ashcroft 


soft  By  Steven  Levy 


About? 


nated  when  the  DOJ  acted  on  the  com- 
plaints of  those  competitors.  He  also 
shrugs  off  the  fears  shared  by  Microsoft's 
rivals  that  the  proposal  is  written  in  am- 
biguous, loophole-laden  language  that 
Microsoft  might  use  to  avoid  concessions. 
"The  compliance  measures  are  extraordi- 
nary," says  James. 

In  any  case,  James  has  more  than  fulfilled 
the  wishes  of  Judge  Colleen  Kollar-Kotelly, 
who  in  the  last  month— explicidy  citing  the 


stress  in  the  post  9-11  economy— strongly 
urged  a  settlement,  and  set  the  parties  for 
round-the-clock  sessions  before  mediator 
Eric  Green.  While  some  suspicion  lurks  that 
the  Bush  administration's  probusiness  poli- 
cies dictated  a  precipitous  settlement  (some- 
thing James  unequivocally  denies),  it  seems 
that  James  simply  came  to  see  the  case  the 
way  Microsoft  did.  By  that  thinking,  the  key 
to  last  June's  court  of  appeals  decision  was 
not  the  clear  condemnation  of  Microsoft's 
monopoly  practices  that  dominated  the  rul- 
ing, but  the  rejection  of  other  counts  where 
the  judge,  Thomas  Penfield  Jackson,  found 
Microsoft  culpable.  Many  believed  that  if  the 
case  had  continued,  the  next  phase— finding 
a  remedy  for  Microsoft's  misbehavior- 
would  have  dictated  deep  changes  in  its 
practices,  perhaps  even  have 
required  extensive  redesign 
of  just-released  Windows 
XP.  "I  think  the  evidence  for 
how  Microsoft  has  consoli- 
dated its  market  position  in 
the  last  four  years  would 
have  been  overwhelming.  [If 
the  case  had  continued]  ... 
the  department  would  have 
gotten  a  better  result,"  says 
David  Frederick,  who  argued 
the  DOJ's  case  before  the  ap- 
peals court.  (He  is  now  in 
private  practice.)  But  since  James  agreed 
with  Microsoft  that  the  case  had  consider- 
ably narrowed,  he  thought  that  a  less  sweep- 
ing settlement  was  appropriate. 

Whether  or  not  the  state  attorneys  gener- 
al will  agree  is  another  matter.  Significant- 
ly, the  usually  hawkish  rhetoric  of  the  A.G.s 
has  been  noncommittal.  "You  have  to  look 
at  the  whole  thing,  and  that's  what  we're 
doing,"  says  Iowa's  Tom  Miller.  One  senses 
that  their  appetite  for  carrying  on  the  fight 
without  the  Feds  is  limited;  they  may  want 
to  focus  on  getting  a  role  in  the  enforce- 
ment process,  to  make  sure  Microsoft  hon- 
ors the  spirit  of  the  agreement. 

But  it's  increasingly  unlikely  that  any- 
thing that  the  states  do  will  change  a  reality 
that  the  DOJ  has  endorsed  and  that  Bill 
Gates's  competitors  now  ruefully  under- 
stand: when  the  last  lawyer  leaves  the 
courtroom,  Microsoft  will  continue  to  be  as 
powerful  an  industry  force  as  it  ever  was. 
"The  Microsoft  case  has  had  its  own 
mythology,  a  lot  of  which  doesn't  apply  [to 
the  actual  issues],"  says  James.  The  great 
legal  issues  of  the  cyberage  will  have  to  wait 
for  the  next  "case  of  the  century." 

With  N'Gai  CROAL  in  San  Francisco  and 
Adam  ROGERS  in  Washington 


'Well  Move 
Forward' 
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NTHE  DAY  HE  ENDED  HIS  FOUR- 
year  battle  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, Bill  Gates  shared  his  thoughts 
with  Newsweek. 


NEWSWEEK:  What  was  the  turning  point  in 
winning  a  settlement? 
GATES:  The  broad  set  of  issues  that  [the 
DOJ]  felt  needed  to  be  addressed  had  been 
the  same  throughout  the  discussion.  The 
key  was  getting  the  language  in  place. 
That's  when  the  process  got  concrete  and 
came  to  a  conclusion. 

Will  it  be  difficult  to  meet  the  restrictions? 

I'm  very  confident  we'll  be  able  to  comply 
with  every  aspect  of  the  thing.  There  will 
be  some  overhead  in  doing  it,  but  we'll  be 
able  to  continue  on. 

So  you  don't  see  the  settlement  hampering 
your  ability  to  pursue  your  future  plans. 

I  don't  see  it  as  significantly  slowing  our 
ability  to  improve  Windows  and  work  with 
the  industry.  [It]  won't  fundamentally 
reduce  the  speed  at  which  we  can  improve 
the  products. 

In  your  heart  of  hearts  do  you  accept  that 
you  broke  the  law? 

I  accept  that  there  have  been  legitimate 
concerns  in  reaching  this  agreement.  We're 
acknowledging  those  concerns,  we're 
agreeing  to  make  changes,  do  things  in 
a  different  way.  A  lot  of  this  is  very  new 
territory,  and  yet  there  were  concerns, 
and  so  new  rules  had  to  be  created,  and 
Microsoft  has  agreed  to  those  rules. 


Do  you  consider  this  experience  a  waste  of 
time  for  government  and  for  Microsoft? 

I  wouldn't  say  that.  I'm  sure  you'll  find  the 
whole  spectrum  of  opinions,  from  "this 
never  should  have  been  brought,"  to  "the 
company  should  have  been  broken  into  a 
million  pieces."  All  those  opinions,  we 
respect  them  all.  We're  required  to  be 
pragmatic,  and  to  agree  to  any  reasonable 
measures  that  will  allow  us  to  move 
forward.  I  think  that  the  DOJ  and  the 
mediator  came  up  with  strong  restrictions 
but  restrictions  we  can  live  with,  and 
with  these  in  place  now,  we'll  just  move 
forward,  and  let  others  think  about  what 
might  have  been  or  should  have  been.       ■ 
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Fed  up  with  the  automaker's  morale  problems  and 
weak  results,  Bill  Ford  ousts  the  CEO  and  takes  charge 

Hit  the  Road,  Jacques 


By  Keith  Naughton 

bill  ford  began  preparing  for 
the  change  nearly  a  month  ago.  Ford 
Motor  Co.  had  been  floundering.  Its 
brand  name  had  been  sullied  by  the 
Firestone  scandal.  Its  vehicle-quality  rank- 
ings had  plummeted.  And  dealers  and  em- 
ployees had  become  fed  up  with  its  chief  ex- 
ecutive, Jacques  Nasser.  Nasser,  an  intense 
Aussie  with  a  fondness  for  bold  manage- 
ment experiments,  had  made  acquisitions  to 
diversify  the  carmaker,  bought  dealerships 
to  toy  with  improvements  and  created  a 
harsh  employee-grading  system.  But  while 
Nasser  implemented  his  grand  vision,  sales 
fell  and  problems  festered.  So  last  Monday 
chairman  Ford  fired  him,  taking  over  as 
chief  executive  himself.  "I  saw  us  get  off 
track  in  a  number  of  ways,  and  people  were 
increasingly  saying  to  me,  'How  could  you 
let  this  happen?'  "  Ford  recalled  to  News- 
week the  next  afternoon,  as  Nasser's  ad- 
joining office  sat  dark  and  empty.  "It  just  be- 
came evident  we  had  to  make  this  move." 

The  firing  is  the  latest  episode  at  an  insti- 
tution whose  history  sometimes  seems  more 
fit  for  a  soap  opera  than  a  Fortune  500  com- 


GO  TO  NEWSWEEK.MSNBC.COM  TO  READ 
NEWSWEEK'S  COMPLETE  INTERVIEW 
WITH  CHAIRMAN  BILL  FORD 


pany.  Founder  Henry  Ford  and  his  grandson 
Henry  II  ran  Ford  Motor  themselves  for  its 
first  75  years,  routinely  firing  underlings 
who  overstepped.  The  most  famous  vic- 
tim: Lee  Iacocca,  who  was  dismissed  in  1978 
and  rose  to  fame  leading  crosstown  rival 
Chrysler  back  from  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
Since  Henry  II's  retirement  in  1979,  no  fami- 
ly member  has  served  as  the  day-to-day 
chief,  but  the  Ford  family,  which  still  wields 
40  percent  voting  control  of  the  company's 
stock,  has  hardly  qualified  as  hands-off.  The 
family  has  forced  out  two  previous  CEOs 
and  meets  regularly  to  drive  new  vehicles 
and  grill  Ford  executives.  Indeed,  when 
chairman  Ford  and  CEO  Nasser  began  shar- 
ing the  corner  office  in  1999,  there  were  fre- 
quent predictions  that  they'd  collide.  But 
until  last  week  Ford,  a  Princeton  and  MIT 
grad  who's  best  known  for  his  environmen- 
tal views,  seemed  content  to  ride  shotgun. 

To  hear  Ford  tell  it,  he  still  wishes  that  was 
an  option.  Just  44  and  with  four  young  chil- 
dren, he  says  his  family— especially  his  moth- 
er—worries the  CEO  job  could  consume  him. 
"This  comes  at  a  terrible  time 
in  my  life,"  Ford  says.  Outsiders 
say  it's  no  act.  "This  is  no  quest 
for  power  or  a  coup  on  his  part," 
says  Pete  Pestillo,  chief  execu- 
tive of  parts  maker  Visteon  and 


ROLLED  ASIDE 


Ford  (left)  and  Nasser 
work  a  Detroit 
auto-show  crowd 
in  happier  times 


a  longtime  confidant.  "I  think  he  took  the  job 
with  utter  resignation."To  lighten  his  burden, 
he  beefed  up  his  executive  bench  before  the 
ouster.  Sources  tell  NEWSWEEK  that  Ford 
considered  recruiting  Tom  Stallkamp,  the  ex- 
Chrysler  president,  or  J.  T.  Battenberg,  chief 
of  Delphi,  the  biggest  auto -parts  supplier, 
to  work  alongside  Nick  Scheele,  who  was 
named  president  last  week.  Instead,  in  late 
October  he  approached  Ford  board  member 
Carl  Reichardt,  70,  former  head  ofWells  Far- 
go Bank,  to  become  Ford's  vice  chairman. 

Nasser's  demise  is  a  striking  turnabout. 
Just  15  months  ago  he  was  the  auto  indus- 
try's rising  star;  some  observers  compared 
him  to  a  young  Jack  Welch.  That  may  have 
led  to  the  hubris  that  got  Nasser  in  trouble. 
As  the  industry  boomed,  he  appeared  to 
spend  little  time  on  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the 
car  business.  He  acquired  auto-service  cen- 
ters, created  a  program  to  give  every  employ- 
ee a  home  computer  and  talked  of  Ford's 
future  as  a  New  Economy  company.  But 
chairman  Ford  seems  most  upset  over  em- 
ployee lawsuits  that  stemmed  from  Nasser's 
Darwinian  HR  initiatives,  which  required 
that  10  percent  of  workers  receive  a  C  grade 
that  could  lead  to  termination.  Today  the 
new  CEO  talks  of  his  role  as  a  healer.  "This  is 
not  a  time  for  barnstorming  tours  or  grand 
visions.  We've  got  to  settle  this  place  down," 
Ford  says.  "I'm  going  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
with  employees  and  dealers  and  the  govern- 
ment, rebuilding  relationships."  In  his  first 
day  on  the  job  Ford  was  greeted  with  a  thun- 
derous standing  ovation  when  he  addressed 
the  troops.  By  the  end  of  the  week  Ford  was 
in  settlement  talks  with  the  white-collar  em- 
ployees suing  for  age  discrimination. 

It  will  take  more  than  mending  fences  to 
raise  Ford's  stock  price.  Industry  sales  hit 
records  in  October  thanks  to  the  zero-interest 
price  war  started  by  GM,  but  analysts  say  the 
cut-rate  financing  will  further  crimp  fourth- 
quarter  profits— and  dealers  worry  that  the 
scheme  is  stealing  sales  from  next  year.  To 
limit  damage,  Scheele  is  creating  a  turn- 
around plan;  analysts  expect  him  to  close 
plants,  lay  off  thousands  and  cut  as  much  as 
$5  billion  in  costs  from  the  $180  billion  com- 
pany. But  even  with  a  Ford  at  the  wheel,  the 
outlook  remains  gloomy.  The  economy  "is 
likely  to  overshadow  even  the  best  efforts  of 
the  new  Ford  management  team  for  the  near 
future,"  says  Merrill  Lynch's  John  Casesa. 
Nasser  can't  blame  all  his  mis- 
steps on  a  weak  economy.  But  as 
this  recession  deepens,  more 
struggling  CEOs  may  find 
themselves  alongside  Nasser  in 
the  unemployment  line.  ■ 
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A  Dishy  Deal  for 
General  Motors 

GM's  tax  experts  engineer  a  great  new  model 
to  save  billions  in  taxes  on  the  DirecTV  sale 

ByALLAN   Sloan 


ZERO  IS  A  BIG  NUMBER  AT 
General  Motors  these  days.  No, 
I'm  not  talking  about  GM's 
zero-interest  car  loans,  the  mar- 
keting breakthrough  that  the 
rest  of  the  industry  followed,  sending 
October  auto  sales  to  record  levels. 
Rather,  I'm  talking  about  the  amount  of 
taxes— zero— that  GM  and  its  sharehold- 
ers will  pay  on  their  multibillion-dollar 
gains  from  selling  GM's  direct-broad- 
casting business. 

This  is  the  kind  of  deal  that  shows 
why  the  finance  and  tax  staffs  are  GM's 
biggest  moneymakers,  hot  October 
auto  sales  notwithstanding.  The  case  in 
point  is  the  $22  billion  deal  announced 
last  week,  in  which  EchoStar  will  in  effect  buy  Hughes  Electron- 
ics, the  GM  subsidiary  that  owns  DirecTV.  If  the  transaction  goes 
through  as  planned,  it  will  be  the  grand  finale,  capping  several 
brilliant  tax-avoiding  deals  that  GM  has  done  with  Hughes's  stock 
and  assets.  If  you  value  this  deal  using  EchoStar's  closing  price 
on  Friday,  GM  and  its  common  shareholders  will  have  realized 
about  $30  billion,  tax-free,  from  GM's  $5  billion  purchase  of 
Hughes  in  1985.  Holders  of  GM's  H  stock,  which  has  an  economic 
interest  in  Hughes  but  no  ownership  stake,  will  have  realized  an 
additional  $18  billion.  The  total  gain:  about  $40  billion  after  taxes. 
More  than  GM  has  earned  by  making  cars  and  trucks  since  it 
bought  Hughes.  (I'm  using  slighdy  massaged  GM  numbers  for 
this  math.  You  can  find  details  of  those  deals,  as  well  as  a  break- 
down of  how  GM  extracts  cash  in  the  EchoStar  sale,  on  NEWS- 
WEEK's  Web  site,  Newsweek.MSNBC.com.) 

Had  GM  just  sold  DirecTV  for  $22  billion  and  distributed  the 
after-tax  proceeds  to  its  shareholders,  the  company  and  its  holders 
would  have  forked  over  more  than  $5  billion  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  But  by  shuffling  lots  of  papers  and  creating  a  bizarre 
corporate  structure  with  three  separate  classes  of  common  stock 
with  different  voting  powers,  GM  gives  the  IRS  nothing.  "This  is 
the  first  time  someone  has  used  three  classes  of  stock  to  avoid  the 
ire  of  the  IRS,"  says  an  impressed  Robert  Willens,  Lehman  Broth- 
ers' tax  expert.  "The  tax  books  were  stacked  as  high  as  the  corned 
beef  in  the  Carnegie  Deli,"  quips  EchoStar  general  counsel  David 
Moskowitz.  It's  all  perfecdy  legal,  part  of  the  eternal  struggle 
between  tax  collectors  and  corporate-tax  mavens. 

This  deal  is  what's  known  in  the  tax  trade  as  a  reverse  Morris 


BEAMING  IN  PROFITS 


To  do  the  deal,  'tax  books  were  stacked  as 
high  as  the  corned  beef  in  the  Carnegie  Deli' 


Trust.  To  give  you  the  simple  version:  GM 
is  splitting  itself  into  two  fully  separate 
companies— GM  and  Hughes— and  selling 
Hughes  to  EchoStar  in  return  for  EchoStar 
stock.  Since  GM ,  which  has  a  one-third  eco- 
nomic stake  in  Hughes,  is  hungry  for  cash,  it 
has  set  up  a  complicated  structure  to  let  it 
emerge  with  about  $6  billion  of  cash  and 
retired  debt.  Holders  of  GM's  class-H  stock 
will  have  an  ownership  stake  in  a  bigger 
company,  as  opposed  to  the  somewhat 
vague  "letter  stock"  they  currendy  hold.  And 
EchoStar  founder  Charles  Ergen  will  retain 
voting  control  of  the  new,  bigger  EchoStar, 
even  though  his  ownership  stake  will  drop 
to  about  18  percent  from  its  current  50  per- 
cent. Pretty  slick. 

Here's  the  deal.  EchoStar's  public  share- 
holders will  get  A  stock,  with  one  vote  per 
share ;  CEO  Ergen  will  get  B  stock,  with  10 
votes  per  share ;  Hughes  shareholders  will  get 
C  stock,  with  between  three  and  four  votes  a 
share,  the  number  depending  on  things  so 
complicated  they  make  my  teeth  hurt. 

The  point  of  all  this  stuff?  To  get  the 
Morris  Trust  tax  break.  To  qualify,  Hughes 
holders  must  have  both  a  majority  of  the 
shares  in  the  new,  bigger  EchoStar  and  a 
majority  of  the  voting  power  as  well.  With 
this  three-tier  structure,  Ergen  will  have 
about  38  percent  of  the  voting  power. 
That's  more  than  enough  to  control  the 
company,  because  the  other  shares  will  be 
held  by  thousands  and  thousands  of  shareholders. 

In  one  of  those  wonderful  ironies,  GM  is  leaping  through  all 
these  hoops  to  meet  the  requirements  of  legislation  that  Congress 
passed  in  1997  to  close  the  Morris  Trust  loophole.  The  reason  for 
the  legislation?  In  1997,  GM  had  found  a  way  around  the  previous 
requirements  and  managed  to  sell  Hughes's  defense  business  to 
Raytheon  for  $9.5  billion  of  cash  and  stock,  tax-free.  Staying  a 
step  ahead  of  the  taxman  is  complicated  work. 

This  is  the  third  sizable  Morris  Trust  deal  to  emerge  since  August, 
when  the  IRS  finally  published  guidelines  about  what  it  takes  to 
meet  the  standards  of  the  1997  legislation.  (The  others  are  Plum 
Creek's  buying  Georgia  Pacific's  timberlands  and— giggle— theJ.M. 
Smucker  jelly  company's  buyingjif  peanut  butter.)  Watch  for  more 
Morrises,  and  for  Congress  to  try  to  close  the  loophole  again.  And 
for  GM  to  find  more  ways  to  get  to  its  favorite  number:  zero. 

Follow-Up:  In  1998, 1  criticized  Times  Mirror  Co.'s  tax-dodging 
$2  billion  "nonsale  sales"  of  two  subsidiaries.  Turns  out  the  deals 
failed  the  IRS  smell  test.  Last  month  the  IRS  chief  counsel's  office 
issued  a  directive  instructing  its  auditors  to  challenge  these  deals, 
disallow  them  and  penalize  the  companies  and  promoters  who  did 
them.  Score  one  for  the  taxpayers'  forces  of  good. 

SLOAN  is  NEWSWEEK'j  Wall  Street  editor.  His  e-mail  address  is 
oanix.com. 
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TIMES  A-CHANGING 

Facing  new  realities  in 
Ann  Arbor  are  juniors 
Janet  Pien,  20,  and 
Ahmed  Hamid,  19; 
graduate  student 
Paxton  Williams,  23, 
and  senior  Karen 
Prosyk,  20 


>%r* 

f 

The  kids  who  grew  up  with  peace  and 
prosperity  are  facing  their  defining 
moment.  BY  BARBARA  KANTROWITZ 
AND  KEITH  NAUGHTON 


Generation 


IT  WAS  A  SLEEPY,  GRAY  AFTEPvNOON— A  CHALLENGE 
to  any  professor.  And  for  the  first  few  minutes  of  class 
last  week,  University  of  Michigan  sociologist  David 
Schoem  had  some  trouble  rousing  the  1 8  freshmen  in 
his  seminar  on  "Democracy  and  Diversity."  One 
student  slurped  yogurt  while  another  stretched  his 
arms  wide  and  yawned.  A  few  others  casually  took 
notes.  But  the  lassitude  ended  abruptly  when  Schoem 
switched  the  discussion  to  America's  war  on  terrorism.  For 
the  rest  of  the  hour,  the  students  argued  passionately  and 
articulately  about  foreign  policy,  racism  and  media  coverage. 
Then,  New  Yorker  Georgina  Levitt  offered  one  view  that 
stopped  the  debate  cold.  "September  11  has  changed  us  more 
than  we  realize,"  she  said.  "This  just  isn't  going  to  go  away." 
At  Michigan  and  campuses  all  around  the  country,  the 
generation  that  once  had  it  all— peace,  prosperity,  even  the 
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dot-com  dream  of  retiring  at 
30— faces  its  defining  moment. 
College  students  are  supposed 
to  be  finding  their  place  in  the 
world,  not  just  a  profession  but 
also  an  intellectual  framework 
for  learning  and  understand- 
ing the  rest  of  their  lives.  After 
the  terrorist  attacks,  that  goal 
seems  more  urgent  and  yet  more  elusive 
than  ever.  In  the  first  week,  they  prayed  to- 
gether, lit  candles  and  mourned.  Now 
they're  packing  teach-ins  and  classes  on  in- 
ternational relations,  the  Mideast,  Islamic 
studies,  even  Arabic.  Where  they  once 
dreamed  of  earning  huge  bonuses  on  Wall 
Street,  they're  now  thinking  of  working  for 
the  government,  maybe  joining  the  FBI  or 
the  CIA.  They're  energized,  anxious,  eager 


REASON  TO  BELIEVE 


Epstein  (center) 
reached  out  to 
students  of  many 
faiths,  all  struggling 
to  understand  their 
changing  world 


for  any  information  that  will 
help  them  understand— and 
still  a  little  bit  in  shock. 

It's  too  soon  to  tell  whether 
2001  will  be  more  like  1941, 
when  campuses  and  the  coun- 
try were  united,  or  1966,  the 
beginning  of  a  historic  rift.  So 
far,  there  have  been  only  scat- 
tered signs  of  a  nascent  antiwar  movement; 
at  Michigan  and  other  campuses,  students' 
views  are  in  sync  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try's. In  the  NEWSWEEK  Poll  conducted  last 
week,  83  percent  of  young  Americans  said 
they  approved  of  President  George  W  Bush's 
job  performance  and  85  percent  favored  the 
current  military  action.  These  figures  are 
consistent  across  all  age  groups.  But  students 
also  understand  that  the  future  is  increasing- 


ly unpredictable  and  that  long-held  beliefs 
and  assumptions  will  be  severely  tested  in  the 
next  few  years.  "Our  generation,  as  long  as 
we've  had  an  identity,  was  known  as  the  gen- 
eration that  had  it  easy,"  says  Greg  Epstein, 
24,  a  graduate  student  in  Judaic  studies  at 
Michigan.  "We  had  no  crisis,  no  Vietnam,  no 
Martin  Luther  King,  no  JFK.  We've  got  it 
now.  When  we  have  kids  and  grandkids, 
we'll  tell  them  that  we  lived  through  the  roar- 
ing '90s,  when  all  we  cared  about  was  the  No. 
1  movie  or  how  many  copies  an  album  sold. 
This  is  where  it  changes." 

What  will  they  make  of  their  moment?  It's 
always  tricky  to  generalize  about  a  genera- 
tion, but  before  September  11,  American  col- 
lege students  were  remarkably  insular.  Ca- 
reers were  their  major  concern  both  during 
the  high-tech  boom  (how  to  cash  in)  and 
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after  (how  to  get  a  job).  According  to  the  an- 
nual survey  of  college  freshmen  conducted 
by  UCLA's  Higher  Education  Research 
Institute,  only  28.1  percent  of  last  year's 
freshman  class  reported  following  politics, 
compared  with  a  high  of  60.3  percent  in 
1966.  Nationwide,  campus  activism  has 
been  low  key  through  the  1990s.  That  was 
true  even  at  Michigan,  the  birthplace  of  SDS 
and  a  hotbed  of  antiwar  protest  during  Viet- 
nam. Alan  Haber,  a  65-year-old  peace  pro- 
tester and  fixture  on  the  Ann  Arbor  campus 
since  his  own  student  days  in  the  1960s,  says 


that  before  September  11, 
there  was  no  central  issue  that 
ignited  everyone,  just  a  lot  of 
what  he  describes  as  "little 
projects":  protests  against 
sweatshops  or  nuclear 
weapons.  He  thinks  that  may 
change  as  these  campus  ac- 
tivists begin  questioning  the 
U.S.  military  efforts.  "This  situation,"  he 
says,  "bangs  on  the  head  and  opens  a  heart." 

Despite  their  perceived  apathy  and  politi- 
cal inexperience,  this  generation  may  be 


STAR  SPANGLED 


Areej  Ei-Jawahri, 
a  Muslim  originally 
from  Iraq,  opposes 
bin  Laden  and 
supports  bombing 
Afghanistan 


68%  of  young  adults  believe  the  terror 
attacks  have  made  people  their  age  more 
serious  about  their  work  and  studies 


uniquely  qualified  to  under- 
stand the  current  battle.  "I  think 
they  realize  more  than  the 
adults  that  this  is  a  clash  of  cul- 
tures," says  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania president  Judith  Rodin, 
"something  we  haven't  seen  in  a 
thousand  years."  While  their 
parents'  high-school  history  les- 
sons concentrated  almost  exclu- 
sively on  Western  Europe, 
they've  learned  about  Chinese 
dynasties,  African  art,  even  Is- 
lam. They  are  more  likely  than 
their  parents  to  have  dated  a 
person  from  another  culture  or 
race,  and  to  have  friends  from 
many  economic  and  ethnic 
backgrounds.  Their  campuses 
as  well  are  demographically 
very  different  from  those  of  a 
generation  ago.  "It's  gone  from  a 
more  elite  institution  to  more  of 
a  microcosm  of  the  population," 
says  David  Ward,  president  of 
the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, a  national  association  of 
colleges  and  universities. 

Others  argue  that  this  spirit 
of  tolerance  can  have  a  down- 
side, particularly  now.  When 
author  David  Brooks,  who 
wrote  a  widely  discussed  At- 
lantic Monthly  article  on  ram- 
pant pre-professionalism  at 
Princeton  last  year,  returned 
there  after  September  11,  he 
found  a  surging  interest  in 
global  affairs  and  issues  of  right 
and  wrong— but  also  a  frustra- 
tion with  the  moral  relativism 
of  much  of  the  curriculum  (see 
this  week's  Web  Exclusive  at 
Newsweek.MSNBC.com).  One 
student  told  him  that  he  had 
been  taught  how  to  deconstruct 
and  dissect,  but  never  to  con- 
struct and  decide. 

Michigan,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's premier  universities  with 
more  than  38,000  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students,  has  spawned  cam- 
pus groups  reflecting  virtually  every  corner 
of  the  globe  and  every  world  view,  from  the 
conservative  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
to  groups  that  still  cling  to  dreams  of  a  so- 
cialist Utopia.  There  are  also  substantial 
numbers  of  Jewish,  Arab  and  Muslim  stu- 
dents who  have  made  the  politics  of  the 
Mideast  a  personal  cause.  But  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September  11,  senior  Geoff  Gagnon, 
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PLAYIN'  IN  THE  BAND 


Drum  m^jor  Karen 
England  had  to 
comfort  bandmates 
after  an  emotional 
patriotic  halftime 
performance 


editor  of  The 
Michigan  Daily, 
the  campus  news- 
paper, thought  an 
issue  much  closer 
to  home  would 
be  sparking  angry 
debate  that  day. 
An  athlete  had 
been  accused  of  sexual  assault— a  major  sto- 
ry on  a  Big  Ten  campus— and  Gagnon  had 
been  at  the  paper  until  well  past  3  in  the 
morning  nailing  down  details.  He  was  still 
groggy  when  his  roommate  burst  in  to  tell 
him  that  NPR  was  reporting  a  "big  plane 
crash  in  New  York."  Gagnon  rushed  from  his 
apartment  to  the  Daily  newsroom,  where  he 
and  his  staff  gathered  around  the  TV.  Soon, 
classes  were  canceled  for  the  first  time  since 
the  1975  blizzard.  "We  just  watched  this 
thing  unfold  like  everyone  else,"  he  says,  "ex- 
cept we  had  to  figure  out  what  it  meant  for 
the  40,000  people  here." 

Virtually  everyone  Gagnon  spoke  to 
knew  someone  who  might  be  missing.  One 
of  the  news  editors  worried  about  her 
mother  and  stepfather,  who  worked  near 
the  World  Trade  Center.  A  reporter  who 
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grew  up  near  Pittsburgh  was  alarmed  when 
she  heard  about  the  crash  of  Flight  93  in 
rural  Pennsylvania.  After  the  first  plane  hit, 
they  heard  an  active  Michigan  alumnus, 
Jim  Gartenberg,  interviewed  on  ABC. 
Trapped  on  the  86th  floor  of  the  North 
Tower,  he  was  on  the  air  live,  describing 
the  scene  just  before  he  was  killed  in  the 
collapse.  Gagnon 
quickly  sent  four 
reporters  and  two 
photographers  to 
New  York.  "We 
wanted  things  we 
weren't  going  to 
get  from  the  AP," 
he  says.  One  of 


Charlotte  Greenough 
chose  Michigan  for 
its  diversity  and  was 
impressed  by  how  so 
many  students  drew 
together  in  a  crisis 


the  reporters,  David  Enders, 
talked  to  Gartenberg's  preg- 
nant widow,  Jill.  She  said 
that  on  Saturday  three  weeks 
earlier,  her  husband  woke 
up  exhilarated  because  it  was 
the  start  of  the  college-foot- 
ball season.  "He  lived  for 
Michigan  football,"  she  told  Enders. 
That  first  night,  nearly  15,000  students 
gathered  for  an  impromptu  candlelight 
vigil  on  the  Diag,  the  main  campus  cross- 
roads. Some  in  the  huge  crowd  had  spent 
much  of  the  day  anxious  for  news  of  rela- 
tives or  friends.  Charlotte  Greenough,  an 
18-year-old  freshman  from  Manhattan 
whose  family  lives  a  few  blocks  from  the 


Almost  everyone  at 
the  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta  sorority  house 
feels  vulnerable  on  a 
campus  where  safety 
was  taken  for granted 


World  Trade  Center,  had  wait- 
ed five  hours  to  hear  that  her 
parents  were  safe.  She  was  so 
frustrated  by  the  constant  busy 
signals  that  she  threw  a  cord- 
less phone  across  the  room  and 
broke  it.  "I've  never  been  so 
scared  in  my  life,"  she  says. 
Greenough,  a  committed  pacifist,  chose 
Michigan  because  of  its  diversity.  "You  can 
learn  about  other  people,  take  any  sort  of 
class  or  go  to  any  religious  service  or  any 
concert,"  she  says.  "I  knew  that  whatever 
direction  I  decided  to  go  in,  whatever  hap- 
pened, I  would  be  able  to  follow  that  up  and 
define  myself."  When  classes  resumed  on 
Sept.  12,  Greenough  was  impressed  by  how 
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students  on  the  huge  campus  reached  out 
to  each  other.  "People  came  up  to  me  con- 
stantly," she  says,  "gave  me  hugs  and  were 
so  nice  to  me." 

In  the  first  few  days  after  the  attacks, 
everyone  seemed  to  be  looking  for  ways  to 
give  and  receive  comfort.  The  bell  tower 
played  the  national  anthem.  The  Rock,  a 
boulder  along  fraternity  row  that's  often 
painted  in  school  colors  or  bright  neon 
hues,  was  adorned  for  weeks  with  Ameri- 
can flags  and  "God  Bless  America."  On 
Wednesday,  junior  Joanna  Tropp-Blue- 
stone's  experimental-art  instructor  handed 
his  class  two  huge  wooden  boards  and 
asked  the  students  to  create  a  mural.  Tropp- 
Bluestone,  whose  father  died  of  heart  dis- 
ease when  she  was  10,  knew  exacdy  what 
she  wanted  to  paint  in  her  corner:  a  hollow 
red  heart.  "The  only  way  you  get  through 


something  like  that  is  with  love,"  she  says. 
Michigan's  president,  Lee  Bollinger,  had 
been  in  New  York  for  a  meeting  on  Sept  11 
and  managed  to  get  one  of  the  last  cars  avail- 
able from  Hertz  on  57th  Street  for  the  10- 
hour  drive  home  on  Wednesday.  As  he  drove, 
he  was  on  his  cell  phone  with  the  football 
coach,  Lloyd  Carr,  debating  whether  Satur- 
day's game  against  Western  Michigan  Uni- 
versity should  go  on.  Carr  argued  for  the 
game,  but  Bollinger  wasn't  convinced.  As 
he  sped  across 
New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio, 
he  called  colleagues 
for  advice,  including 
Peter  McPherson, 
president  of  the  uni- 
versity's archrival, 
Michigan  State.  Fi- 


Septemberllhas 
changed  the  cur- 
riculum at  Michigan 
and  elsewhere 


nally,  as  he  neared  Ann  Arbor,  Bollinger 
made  his  decision.  The  cavernous  Michigan 
Stadium  would  be  silent  on  Sept  15.  "It  be- 
came clear  to  all  of  us,"  Bollinger  says,  "that 
the  magnitude  of  this  was  so  great  that  a  few 
days  would  not  separate  ordinary  life  from 
this  event.  People  would  need  to  regain  ordi- 
nary life  over  a  longer  period  of  time." 

Over  the  next  week,  walk-in  traffic  dou- 
bled at  the  campus  psychological-counsel- 
ing center.  Everyone  was  feeling  vulnera- 
ble, says  Jim  Etzkorn,  the  clinical  director. 
Many  students  were  worried  about  being 
drafted  if  war  erupted.  There  were  also 
more  intense  cases  of  homesickness,  espe- 
cially among  freshmen.  On  Sept.  19,  800 
people  jammed  a  panel  discussion  of  the  at- 


After  September  11,  even  the  school 
the  cops  attended  felt  out  of  date 

Turning  John  Jay 
Into  Terrorism  U 


By  Peg  Tyre 

when  college  re- 
cruitment  fairs  re- 
sumed following  Sep- 
tember 11,  Alan 
Weidenfeld,  an  admissions 
counselor  for  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice  in  New 
York  City,  found  that  his  infor- 
mation table  wasn't  attracting 
the  usual  handful  of  prospec- 
tive students.  Instead,  it  was 
drawing  a  crowd.  "Students 
who  might  have  looked  at 
chemistry  or  biology  at  another 
college  three  months  ago  are 
checking  out  our  forensic-sci- 
ence program,"  says  Weiden- 
feld, who  estimates  inquiries 
have  tripled.  Those  prospec- 
tive students,  Weidenfeld  says, 
are  influenced  by  patriotism, 
but  they're  also  thinking  about 
their  futures.  "Many  of  them 
want  to  know,  'Will  John  Jay 
prepare  me  forthe  FBI,  Secret 
Service  and  INS?'" 


Professors  and  administra- 
tors at  John  Jay  say  the  answer 
to  that  question  is  a  resound- 
ingyes.  Founded  in  1964,  John 
Jay  is  the  only  liberal-arts  col- 
lege in  the  nation  devoted  to 
criminal  justice.  One  of  the  20 
City  University  ofNew  York 
campuses,  John  Jay  has  a  repu- 
tation as  a  solid,  if  uninspir- 
ing, academic  steppingstone 
for  the  uniformed  professions. 
But  its  campus  is  also  home  to 
some  unsung  innovators  in  be- 
havioral science,  organized 
crime  and  forensics.  In  the 
days  following  September  11, 
those  staffers,  along  with  pro- 
fessors from  other  parts  of  the 
sprawling  CUNY  system,  be- 
gan to  plan  a  terrorism  insti- 
tute on  the  campus  of  John  Jay. 
"It's  a  new  day  in  criminal -jus- 
tice education,"  says  college 
president  Gerald  Lynch. 

The  college  already  offers 
classes  in  risk  assessment, 
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toxicology  lab  and  inaugurate 
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art  of  terrorism. 
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tacks  by  historians  and  political  scientists 
who  specialize  in  the  Mideast.  Even  the 
most  uninvolved  students  understood  that 
they  could  no  longer  ignore  what  was  hap- 
pening on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  The 
Daily  was  running  foreign  news  on  its  front 
page  almost  every  day,  and  many  profes- 
sors, encouraged  by  the  administration,  in- 
corporated discussions  of  the  events  into 
classes  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

For  Michigan's  Arab  and  Muslim  stu- 
dents, the  weeks  after  the  attack  brought  un- 
expected terror.  On  September  11,  Areej  El- 
Jawahri,  an  18-year-old  freshman  whose 
family  moved  here  from  Iraq  four  years  ago, 
was  still  trying  to  check  on  friends  in  New 
York  when  she  started  receiving  threatening 


Young  people  say  careers  in  medicine 
(48%),  the  military  (46%)  and  science 
and  tech  (44%)  will  be  more  popular  now 


e-mail.  One  said:  "We  will  f—  you  bastards 
for  doing  this."  Later  that  week,  when  El- 
Jawahri  mentioned  the  e-mails  in  her  politi- 
cal-science class,  two  non-Muslim  girls  she 
didn't  know  well  came  up  and  hugged  her, 
and  they've  since  become  good  friends.  "I 
love  this  country,"  she  says.  "I  love  the  free- 
dom." She  supports  the  bombing  of 
Afghanistan  and  says  that  the  United  States 
is  "defending  the  Islamic  religion  from  the 


disgrace  of  bin  Laden."  Brenda  Abdelall,  20, 
a  political-science  and  Islamic-studies  ma- 
jor from  Ann  Arbor  who  is  president  of  the 
Arab  Students  Association,  said  she  received 
a  death  threat  within  two  hours  of  the  attack. 
Abdelall,  pictured  on  NEWSWEEK's  cover, 
was  afraid  to  leave  her  apartment,  and  her 
mother  came  and  got  her.  Abdelall  called 
the  police  soon  afterward,  but  the  e-mail 
couldn't  be  traced.  "Walking  around,  I  did 
feel  people  were  looking  at  me,"  she  says.  She 
and  a  friend  put  together  a  campuswide 
teach-in  on  hate  crimes  that  was  attended  by 
500  people.  "Only  through  education  and 
knowledge  can  we  defeat  intolerance  on 
campus,"  she  says. 

When  he  heard  about  the  attacks,  Aiman 
Fouad  Mackie,  a  21-year-old  graduate  stu- 
dent in  public  policy,  had  just  one  thought: 
"Please  God,  don't  let  it  be  Arabs."  Since 
then,  he  says,  many  of  his  Arab  friends  have 
received  death  threats.  Mackie  is  president 
of  Michigan's  Lebanese  Student  Associa- 
tion and  he  says  many  members  do  not 
show  up  for  meetings  now  because  they're 
afraid  to  walk  around  at  night.  But,  he  says, 
there  have  been  encouraging  changes  as 
well.  Instead  of  shouting  at  each  other,  pro- 
Palestinian  and  pro-Israeli  groups  are 
speaking  in  a  more  civilized  way.  Mackie  al- 
ways wanted  to  work  for  the  government, 
but  now  he  is  even  more  sure  that  he'd  like 
to  represent  the  United  States  overseas, 
maybe  in  the  Mideast.  "The  most  positive 
thing  coming  out  of  this,"  he  says,  "is  that 
Americans  will  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  Islam  and  Arabs." 

Foreign  students  at  Michigan  and  else- 
where have  also  felt  the  pressure  of  extra 
scrutiny.  The  university  has  4,000  foreign 
students,  the  majority  in  graduate  school. 
So  far,  officials  say,  only  one  is  known  to 
have  withdrawn  because  of  concerns  about 
safety.  However,  proposals  to  tighten  im- 
migration and  student-visa  standards  could 
affect  Michigan  in  the  future. 

Many  students  say  that  something  re- 
sembling normal  life  started  returning  to 
campus  on  Sept.  22,  when  the  Wolverines 
finally  met  Western  Michigan  for  the  post- 
poned matchup.  In  a  somber,  patriotic  trib- 
ute, the  band  formed  an  American  eagle  on 
the  field  while  they  played  "America  the 
Beautiful."  They  unfurled  a  giant  flag  on 
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the  50-yard  line.  As  she  stood  saluting, 
drum  major  Karen  England  was  stunned 
by  the  crowd's  reaction.  Normally,  Michi- 
gan football  fans  clog  the  aisles  at  halftime, 
racing  for  the  concession  stands  and  the 
restrooms.  Instead,  the  crowd  stood  as  one 
and  sang.  After  they  exited  the  field  to  a 
simple  military  drum  tap,  England  had  to 
comfort  her  sobbing  bandmates.  "I  don't 
think  anybody  in  the  band  realized  the  ef- 
fect this  would  have,"  she  says.  "We  were 
performing  for  something  really  important, 
our  country.  That  week,  we  had  a  purpose." 
(Michigan  won,  38-21.) 

Over  the  next  fewweeks,  the  flags  that  had 
sprung  up  over  campus  began  to  come 
down,  but  the  wave  of  patriotism  that  swept 
the  campus  remains  strong.  No  one  felt  the 
change  more  than  the  university's  Navy 
ROTC   students.   Their   captain,   Dennis 


Hopkins,  was  a  student  at  Michigan  in  the 
mid-1970s,  when  ROTC  students  "got  rocks 
and  bottles  thrown  at  you,"  he  says.  But  his 
students  say  that  their  non-ROTC  class- 
mates now  view  them  with  a  mix  of  awe  and 
curiosity.  Jessica  Ryu,  a  21-year-old  battal- 
ion commander  from  North  Carolina,  re- 
calls a  physical-fitness  run  across  a  bridge  on 
campus  with  23  other  ROTC  students— all 
wearing  fatigues.  "People  stopped  on  the 
bridge  and  started  clapping,"  she  says.  "Be- 
fore, we  were  yelled  WfflW 
at  for  being  in  the  I 
way."  Ryu  says  it 
bothers  her  that  "it 


JHH 


took  so  many  peo- 
ple to  die  to  make 
others  proud  to  be 
an  American.  I  felt 
that  from  day  one." 


University  of  Michi- 
gan students  in  a 
class  about  democ- 
racy and  diversity 


In  late  September,  as  Michigan  was 
struggling  with  new  realities,  Bollinger  was 
trying  to  figure  out  his  own  future.  He  was 
offered  the  presidency  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  he  and  his  wife,  Jean,  an  artist  and 
a  Columbia  graduate,  spent  long  hours 
weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  new  job. 
"It  was  extremely  agonizing,"  he  says.  But 
September  11  actually  helped  tip  the  scales 
in  favor  of  Columbia,  where  he'll  take  over 
next  summer  and  where  he  hopes  to  do  his 
part  to  help  rebuild  New  York. 

Two  months  after  the  attacks,  many 
Michigan  students  say  they're  still  trying  to 
get  back  to  "normal"— whatever  that  means 
now.  At  the  Tau  Epsilon  Phi  fraternity  last 
week,  headless  Barbies  decorated  the  en- 


At  UCLA,  a  national  emergency 
means  more  opportunities  to  teach 

Islam,  Arabic  and 
Afghanistan  101 


By  Donna  Foote 

the  emergency  man- 
agement  Team  at  UCLA 
normally  convenes  to 
deal  with  earthquakes. 
But  at  10  a.m.  on  September  11 
it  met  to  handle  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent emergency.  Though  the 
campus  of  60,000  people  ap- 
peared to  be  in  no  physical 
danger  after  the  East  Coast  at- 
tacks, the  team  of  top  adminis- 
trators declared  a  "policy  cri- 
sis" requiring  a  rapid  response. 
"We  agreed  that  it  was  impor- 
tant to  connect  the  event  with 
what  we  do  here  every  day— 
which  is  teach  and  learn," 
recalls  Brian  Copenhaver, 
provost  of  UCLA's  College  of 
Letters  and  Science.  Within 
the  week  an  e-mail  tided  "Ur- 
gent Call  to  Action"  had  gone 
out  to  all  3,200  faculty  mem- 
bers, seeking  volunteers  to  de- 
sign and  teach  a  series  of  one- 
unit,  pass/fail  seminars  related 


to  the  events  of  September  11— 
without  pay. 

By  the  time  the  fall  quarter 
began  two  weeks  later,  UCLA 
had  come  up  with  50  (yes,  50) 
new  courses  taught  by  some 
of  the  marquee  names  on 
campus.  Chancellor  Albert 
Carnasale  signed  on  to  teach 
"National  Security  in  the  21st 
Century."  Copenhaver  offered 
a  course  exploring  the  use  of 
terror  in  Machiavelli's  "The 
Prince."  Allan  Tobin,  director 
of  the  UCLA  Brain  Research 
Institute,  teamed  up  with  his 
wife,  English  professor  Janet 
Hadda,  to  look  at  the  neuro- 
biological  effects  of  terror  on 
creativity. 

Instead  of  hitting  the  streets 
with  antiwar  demonstrations, 
undergrads  are  hitting  the 
books.  Demand  for  courses  in 
Arabic  and  Iranian  studies  is 
way  up,  and  the  series  of  50 
seminars,  called  "Perspectives 


on  September  11,"  is  almost 
completely  full .  That  may  be 
because  the  weekly,  one-hour 
classes  are  part  academic 
inquiry,  part  group  therapy. 
Unlike  most  courses  at  UCLA, 
where  enrollment  is  large  and 
professors  are  distant,  the  new 
seminars  are  limited  to  15  stu- 
dents to  encourage  discussion. 
Like  many  students,  political- 
science  major  Grant  Rabenn 
reacted  to  the  September  at- 
tacks was  fear.  "In  most  classes 
there  is  hardly  any  interaction," 
Rabenn  says.  "Hereyoujustgo 
and  let  out  what's  inside  you." 
Jordan  Richmond,  a  music 


major,  is  enrolled  in  three  Sep- 
tember 11  seminars.  On  the 
first  day  ofhistory  professor 
Vinay  Lai's  analytic  class  on 
terrorism,  Richmond  recalled 
findinga  Web  site  by  10:30 
a.m.  on  September  11  that  had 
already  posted  a  WTC  obit- 
noting  both  the  date  of  the  tow- 
ers' completion  and  the  date  of 
their  destruction.  Seeing  that 
cybertombstone,  "I  almost 
cried,"  he  says.  "The  event  was 
already  contextualized.  That 
blew  my  mind." The  seminars, 
believes  Richmond,  have  sent 
him  on  a  journey  to  learn  what 
he  should  have  already  known. 
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trance.  The  smell  of  stale  beer  from  a  Hal- 
loween party  lingered  in  the  air.  But  as  they 
sat  under  a  poster  of  a  voluptuous  model, 
the  frat  boys  seemed  remarkably  sober.  Ben 
Weinbaum,  a  19-year-old  sophomore  from 
San  Diego,  says  many  of  his  friends  felt 
guilty  going  out  and  having  fun.  But  he 
doesn't.  "Life  moves  on,"  he  says,  "but  mov- 
ing on  doesn't  mean  forgetting.  We  think 
about  it  every  day."  Joel  Winston,  a  20-year- 
old  junior  majoring  in  political  science,  says 
that  although  he'd  been  thinking  about 
working  for  the  government  before  Septem- 
ber 11,  he's  now  more  sure  than  ever  of  his 
goal.  He  wants  to  help  in  a  way  he  never 
imagined  before.  Even  with  a  shaky  econo- 
my, he  says,  "the  government  is  always  look- 
ing for  bright  people  to  do  America's  work." 
Down  the  street,  at  the  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta  sorority,  an  Arab  and  a  Jew  talked 


about  their  very  different  attempts  to  pick 
up  their  lives.  The  Arab,  Rema  Mounayer, 
a  20-year-old  junior,  was  still  feeling  hurt 
after  another  sorority  sister  told  her  that 
her  mother  had  directed  her  not  to  sit  next 
to  any  Arabs  on  planes.  She  cried  for  days. 
"The  fact  that  it  happened  in  my  own 
sorority  killed  me,"  she  says.  Lately,  she's 
been  thinking  of  moving  out  of  the  sorori- 
ty even  though  everyone  in  her  house 
seems  to  be  on  her  side.  "I  can't  live  in  a 
place  where  I  feel 
ashamed  of  who  I 
am,"  she  says. 
Mounayer  says  she 
always  understood 
that  in  a  diverse 
community  like 
Michigan,  there 
would    be    people 


Jessica  Ryu,  21,  is  an 
ROTC  battalion  com- 
mander at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan 


who  didn't  agree  with  her,  but  she  never 
expected  to  feel  like  an  outsider. 

Another  sorority  sister,  Lee  Raskin,  a  20- 
year-old  from  New  York's  Long  Island,  is 
still  mourning  for  her  mother's  best  friend,  a 
lawyer  at  Cantor  Fitzgerald.  As  she  chokes 
back  tears,  she  says  she  now  calls  home 
many  times  a  day  and  phones  her  mother  at 
work  "just  to  check  in."  When  she  sees  a 
plane  flying  low,  she  worries.  At  the  same 
time,  she's  learned  to  appreciate  the  mo- 
ment. "I  want  to  do  everything  now  and  not 
put  anything  on  hold,"  she  says.  High  on  her 
list:  time  with  her  family  and  a  trip  to  Aus- 
tralia. There's  still  a  whole  world  to  explore. 

With  Julie  Halpert  in  Ann  Arbor  and 
PatWingertct  Washington 


After  decades  of  disrespect  and 
worse,  ROTC  has  become  cool  again 

'They  Know  I'm 
About  Something' 


By  Allison  Samuels 

growing  up  in  a  poor 
Los  Angeles  neighbor- 
hood that  still  shows 
scars  from  the  1992 
riots,  David  Ramirez  watched 
friends  wind  up  in  juvie,  or 
worse,  aftergettinginvolved  in 
theft  and  other  small-time 
crimes.  He  knew  he  was  head- 
ed in  the  same  direction  if  he 
didn't  get  a  plan. 

So  in  the  ninth  grade,  David 
enrolled  in  the  Army  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  pro- 
gram at  Inglewood  High 
School.  Though  he  thought  the 
olive  uniforms  were  dorky, 
David  liked  the  sense  of  pur- 
pose he'd  seen  in  others  who 
enrolled.  "The  more  free  time 
you  got,  the  more  you're  bound 
to  end  up  in  some  type  of  trou- 
ble," says  David,  now  17.  "Plus, 
I  didn't  want  to  be  home  that 
much.  In  ROTC,  everyone's 
familv."  He  likens  his  school's 


ROTC  to  a  secret  fraternity. 
"When  I  walk  in  my  neighbor- 
hood now,  the  gang  guys  see 
me  in  my  uniform  and  they 
leave  me  alone.  They  know  I'm 
about  something." 

Dare  we  say  it  ?  ROTC  is  cool 
again.  Started  in  1916  when  the 
United  States  was  faced  with 
world  war,  ROTC  fell  out  of  fa- 
vorafter  Vietnam.  Butitfound 
renewed  popularity  thanks  to 
gulf- war  patriotism  and  the 
skyrocketing  costs  ofhigher  ed- 
ucation (ROTC  gives  scholar- 
shipsofupto  $35,OOOayearin 
exchange  for  a  four-  to  eight- 
year  commitment  to  the  mili- 
tary). Today  it  has  200,000  stu- 
dents nationwide,  and  its  ranks 
have  increased  considerably 
since  September  11. 

For  many  inner-city  kids  like 
David  Ramirez,  ROTC  is  sorely 
needed.  The  students  at  his 
school,  divided  evenly  among 
blacks  and  Hispanics,  suffer 


more  than  their  share  of  pover- 
ty and  low  self-esteem.  "These 
kids  are  livingvery  tough  lives, 
and  September  11  didn't  change 
that  a  bit,"  says  Sgt.  1/c  Luis  A. 
Melendez,  who  has  headed  the 
Inglewood  program  since 
1994-  Usually  only  a  handful 
sign  up  each  semester,  but  after 
September  11  the  ranks  at  In- 
glewood swelled  to  350.  "Many 
of  them  knew  that  the  military 
was  their  best  option,  one  way 


or  the  other,  for  any  chance  out 
ofhere,"  says  Melendez. 

An  average  to  below-average 
student  before  ROTC,  David 
nowboastsa3.5GPA.  He  is 
second  in  command  for  the 
school's  ROTC  squad  and  plans 
to  attend  West  Point  next  fall 
with  the  sponsorship  ofRep. 
Maxine  Waters.  "I  want  to 
show  people  that  someone 
from  this  community  could  get 
there  and  make  it,"  he  says. 
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Surprisingly,  Lyndon  Johnson  never  thought  we 
could  prevail  in  Vietnam.  An  exclusive  excerpt 
from  his  secret  tapes.  BY  MICHAEL  BESCHLOSS 


'I  DON'T 
SEE  ANY  f 
WAY  OF 

winning: 


AS  GEORGE  W.  BUSH  LAUNCHES  AMERI- 

ca's  war  on  terrorism,  we  are  watching  a 
great  turn  of  the  historical  wheel  from  the 
start  of  our  last  momentous  war— in  1965, 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  took  us  into  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  Vietnam. 

"We  learned  some  very  important  lessons 
in  Vietnam,"  President  Bush  said  last 
month.  There  are  some  echoes:  a  debate 
over  ground  troops  and  advisers;  strong 
resistance  on  the  ground;  an  uncertain  fu- 
ture. But,  for  the  moment  at  least,  most 
Americans  are  determined  to  fight  what  we 
consider  an  essential  war  against 
terrorism.  By  contrast,  in  1965 
most  of  us  knew  or  cared  little 
about  Vietnam  and  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  that  LBJ's  war  could 

From  "Reachingfor  Glory," by 
Michael  Beschloss.  ©2001  by 
Michael  Beschloss.  To  be  published 
by  Simon  &  Schuster. 
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ultimately  kill  58,000  Americans,  grind 
on  for  10  years  and  culminate  in  America's 
first  defeat. 

Until  now,  most  of  us  presumed  that  LBJ 
launched  the  struggle  with  confidence  that 
America  could  win.  Indeed,  in  August  1965, 
at  the  moment  he  sent  the  first  large  number 
of  ground  combat  troops  to  Vietnam,  John- 
son assured  a  Washington  audience:  "Amer- 
ica wins  the  wars  that  she  undertakes.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it ! " 

But  that's  not  what  he  was  really  thinking.  | 
Only  now  can  we  know  the  best-kept  and 
most  tragic  secret  of  Johnson's  pres- 
idency: throughout  the  months  he 
escalated  the  war  from  bombing  to 
ground  forces  to  actual  combat,  in 
private  he  consistently  predicted  to 
intimates  that  America  could  never 
win  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Johnson's  secret  is  revealed  in 
the  thousands  of  tapes  from  1964 
and   1965  he  made  on  his  own 


Lonely  days:  'Oh, 
I'm  having  hell! ' 
LBJtold 
Harry  Truman 


covert  White  House  taping  system.  I  have 
transcrihed  and  explained  Uiese  record- 
ings, newly  released  by  the  Johnson  Presi- 
dential Library,  in  my  new  book  "Reaching 
for  Glory,"  which  will  be  published  by  Si- 
mon &  Schuster  this  week.  In  the  book  I 
also  include  never-before-released  private 
daily  diary  tapes  made  by  LBJ's  astute  and 
protective  wife,  Lady  Bird,  recording  her 
feelings  and  fears  about  the  president's 
psychological  and  emotional  state. 

Nowhere  in  these  tapes  did  I  find  John- 
son making  a  single  serious  prediction  of 
victory  in  Vietnam— the  kind  Americans 
heard  in  public  when  he  exhorted  Ameri- 
can soldiers  to  "nail  the  coonskin  to  the 
wall."  In  contrast  to  the  swaggering  LBJ  I 
saw  on  television  as  a  9-year-old  boy,  the 
private  Johnson  I  have  heard  on  these  tapes 
is  a  driven,  frightened,  angry  and  suspi- 
cious man.  Over  and  over  he  moans  to 
those  around  him  that  he  is  "depressed" 
and  "scared  to  death"  that  the  war  will  end 
in  catastrophe.  The  LBJ  of  the  tapes  is  a 
man  committing  acts  he  knows  will  shatter 
him,  his  presidency  and  the  country,  but 
who  feels  utterly  powerless  to  stop  himself. 

The  Johnson  of  the  tapes  is  convinced 
that  he  must  not  pull  out  of  Vietnam.  "If 
you  let  a  bully  come  in  and  chase  you  out  of 
your  front  yard,"  he  says,  "tomorrow  he'll  be 
on  your  porch,  and  the  next  day  he'll  rape 
your  wife  in  your  own  bed."  Still,  he  insists, 
he  cannot  defeat  the  Viet  Cong  "bully" 
without  using  nuclear  weapons  and  "kick- 
ing off  World  War  III." 

On  the  tapes  he  confides  his  most  dan- 
gerous private  thoughts  to  Lady  Bird.  To 
her  he  cries,  "I  can't  get  out  [of  Vietnam], 
and  I  can't  finish  it  with  what  I  have  got. 
And  I  don't  know  what  the  hell  to  do!"  He 
adds,  "I'm  not  temperamentally  equipped 
to  be  commander  in  chief." 

He  tells  her  that  deciding  what  to  do 
about  Vietnam  is  "like  being  in  an  airplane— 
and  I  have  to  choose  between  crashing  the 
plane  or  jumping  out.  I  do  not  have  a  para- 
chute." In  her  diary  recordings,  Lady  Bird 
observes  that  Lyndon  "feels  chained"  and 
suffers  from  "this  fog  of  depression":  "It's 
having  an  erosive  effect  on  his  personality." 

On  Feb.  26,  1965,  when  Johnson  orders 
his  secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  McNama- 
ra,  to  launch  Operation  Rolling  Thunder, 
which  will  drop  more  bombs  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  than  on  all  of  Europe  in  World 
War  II,  he  is  melancholy.  "Now  we're  off  to 
bombing  these  people,"  he  says.  "We're  over 
that  hurdle.  I  don't  think  anything  is  going 
to  be  as  bad  as  losing,  and  I  don't  see  any 
way  of  winning." 

When  I  heard  those  words,  I  felt  the  hair 
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No  way  out: 

With  the 
troops  in  1966 


rise  on  the  back  of  my  neck  and 
wished  I  could  turn  back  time, 
tug  the  president's  sleeve  and 
implore  him  not  to  do  it. 

A  week  later,  when  he  de- 
cides to  send  Marine  battalions 
to  Vietnam,  Johnson  gloomily 
tells  Senate  Armed  Services 
chairman  Richard  Russell,  "The 
great  trouble  I'm  under  [is  that] 
a  man  can  fight  if  he  can  see  day- 
light down  the  road  somewhere. 
But  there  ain't  no  daylight  in 
Vietnam.  There's  not  a  bit." 

LBJ  had  once  hoped  that  his 
monumental  efforts  for  civil 
rights,  voting  rights,  Medi- 
care and  education  would  earn 
him  a  place  alongside  Lin- 
coln and  FDR.  But  by  August 
1965,  the  political  realist  in  him 
knew  Vietnam  would  kill  those 
dreams.  Lady  Bird  describes  how  her 
"distraught"  husband  sank  into  depression. 
Some  of  Johnson's  aides  were  so  wor- 
ried about  him  that  they  went  to  psychia- 
trists for  help. 

Thrashing  about  in  his  sleep  as  he  opts  to 
enter  a  hopeless  war,  the  Johnson  of  the 
tapes  awakens  before  dawn  and  bellows,  "I 
don't  want  to  get  in  a  war  and  I  don't  see 
any  way  out  of  it.  I've  got  to  call  up  600,000 
boys,  make  them  leave  their  homes  and 
their  families." 

At  his  side,  a  horrified  Lady  Bird  lay  lis- 
tening. "It  was  as  though  he  were  talking 
out  loud,  not  especially  to  me,"  she  says.  "I 
hope  the  refrain  hasn't  been  in  his  mind  all 
night  long.  ...  When  he  is  pierced,  I  bleed. 
It's  a  bad  time  all  around." 

There  is  every  indication  that,  un- 
like Johnson,  President  Bush  believes  ex- 
actly what  he  told  Congress  in  Septem- 
ber—that our  ultimate  victory  is  "certain." 
But  as  the  new  war  unfolds,  the  secret 
Johnson  tapes  add  a  haunting  and  im- 
portant new  lesson  to  what  we  can  all 
learn  from  Lyndon  Johnson's  ordeal:  when 
Americans  are  asked  to  sacrifice  blood 
and  treasure,  one  of  our  most  significant 
weapons  will  be  a  president  who,  in  his 
private  mind  and  heart,  really  foresees 
some  way  of  winning  the  war. 


"  Now  we're  off  to  bombing  these 
people ...  I  don't  think  anything  is 
going  to  be  as  bad  as  losing,  and  I 
don't  see  anyway  of  winning. " 

—Lyndon  Johnson,  Feb.  26, 1965 


FEBRUARY  II,  1965  Into  her  tape  recorder, 
Lady  Bird  confides  her  fears  as  Lyndon  starts 
the  Rolling  Thunder  bombing  campaign. 


V 


JOIN  MICHAEL  BESCHLOSS  FOR  A  LIVE 
TALK  ABOUT  LBJ  ON  FRIDAY,  NOV.  9,  AT 
NOON,  EST,  ON  NEWSWEEK.MSNBC.COM 


LADY  BIRD:  Vietnam,  the  long  nights  with 
phone  calls  about  planes  going  out . . .  the 
necessity  of  [Lyndon's]  giving  orders  that 
would  produce  God  knows  what  cataclysmic 
results.  He  said,  "I'm  too  sentimental  to  give 
the  orders."  Somehow  I  could  not  wish  him 
not  to  hurt  when  he  gives  the  orders. 


FEBRUARY  15, 1965  For fatherly  comfort 
LBJ  turns  to  former  president  Harry  Truman, 
who  launched  his  own  unpopular,  stalemated 
war  in  Korea. 

LBJ:  Oh,  I'm  having  hell! 
TRUMAN:  What's  the  trouble? 
LBJ: ...  The  Vietnamese  ...  I've  been  read- 
ing history  and  saw  how  much  hell  you  had 
[in  Korea]  and  you  handled  it  pretty  good, 
and  I  just  thought  maybe  I  could  learn 
something  from  you. 
TRUMAN: ...  You  know  how  to  do  it.  And  I 
know  you  can  do  it. 

LBJ: ...  All  I  know  to  do  out  there  is  what  I 
am  doing. . . .  When  they  go  in  and  kill  your 
boys,  you've  got  to  hit  back.  And  I'm  not  try- 
ing to  spread  the  war  and  I'm  nottrying— 
TRUMAN:  You  bet  you  have !  You  bust  them 
in  the  nose  every  time  you  get  a  chance. 
They  understand  that  language  better  than 
any  other  kind! 


FEBRUARY  25, 1965  LBJ  has  just  sent  B-57 
jet  bombers  for  the  first  time  against  North 
Vietnam.  Worried  about  getting  Medicare 
and  the  rest  ofh  is  Great  Society  program 
through  Congress  in  1965,  he  is  anxious  not  to 
arouse  antiwar  sentiment  by  letting  Americans 
know  that  this  is  a  major  escalation  of  the  war. 


He  lectures  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk: 

LBJ:  I  want  to  be  very  careful 
that  we  don't  [look  as  if]  we  are 
desperate  and  dramatic  and  we 
are  changing  our  policy.  All  of 
TV  now  is  trying  to  say  that 
this  is  a  [large]  escalation,  and 
that  the  B-57s  yesterday  are  an 
entirely  new  policy. ...  Now,  it 
is  true  that  this  is  probably  the 
first  time  that  B-57s  have  been 
used  in  South  Vietnam.  But 
the  [Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution, 
passed  by  Congress  after 
the  August  1964  incident] ... 
directed  us  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion. [So]  we  have  not  changed 
our  policy. ...  I  would  keep 
those  502  congressmen  [who 
voted  for  it]  chained  to  me 
all  the  time  with  that  resolution. 


FEBRUARY  26, 1965  With  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese on  a  rampage,  LBJ  is  now  under  Pentagon 
pressure  to  send  Marine  battalions  and  other 
ground  forces  to  Vietnam  to  defend  American  air 
bases.  He  knows  that  if  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  fire 
on  them,  they  could  enmesh  the  United  States  in 
a  ground  war  fast.  ToMcNamara: 

LBJ:  The  game  now  is  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
and  it's  about  seventy-eight  to  nothing. 
We've  got  to  try  to  rescue  something. ...  Get 
somebody  to  come  up  with  what  we  can 
actually  do  to  keep  [the  North  Vietnamese] 
from  splitting  up  the  country. ...  I'm  scared 
to  death  of  putting  ground  forces  in,  but 
I'm  more  frightened  about  losing  a  bunch 
of  planes  from  lack  of  security. 


MARCH  6, 1965  To  his  old  paternal  confidant, 
Sen.  Richard  Russell,  LBJ  confesses  how  terri- 
fied he  is  that  the  presence  of  the  Marines  will 
draw  the  United  States  into  a  Vietnamese  land 
war— and  that  the  American  people  will  realize 
what  is  about  to  happen. 

LBJ:  I  guess  we've  got  no  choice,  but  it  scares 
the  death  out  of  me.  I  think  everybody's  go- 
ing to  tiiink,  "We're  landing  the  Marines. 
We're  offto  battle ! " . . .  Of  course  [the  Viet 
Cong]  are  going  to  get  them  in  a  fight.  Just 
sure  as  hell !  They're  not  going  to  run.  Then 
you're  tied  down  [  in  a  ground  war] ....  But 
[American  Commander  William]  West- 
moreland and  [Ambassador  to  Saigon 
Maxwell]  Taylor  come  in  every  day  saying, 
"Pie-  e-  ease  send  them  on ! "  And  the  Joint 
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Chiefs  say,  "Ple-e-ease  send  them  on ! "  And 
McNamara  and  Rusk  say,  "Send  them  on ! " . . . 
RUSSELL:  We've  gone  so  damn  far,  Mr. 
President,  it  scares  the  life  out  of  me.  But  I 
don't  know  how  to  back  up  now.  It  looks  to 
me  like  we  just  got  in  this  thing,  and  there's 
no  way  out. ... 

LBJ: ...  And  we're  losing  more  every  day. ... 
We're  getting  in  worse. 
RUSSELL:  These  Marines-they'll  be  killing 
a  whole  lot  of  friendly  Vietnamese.  They're 
going  to  shoot  at  everything  that  comes 
around  those  airplanes. ... 
LBJ:  Airplanes  ain't  worth  a  damn,  Dick ... 
Bombing  [everything]? ...  I  guess  they 
can  do  it  in  an  industrial  city.  I  guess  they 
can  do  it  in  New  York. ...  [But]  that's  the 
damnedest  thing  I  ever  saw.  The  biggest 
fraud.  Don't  you  get  your  hopes  up  that  the 
Air  Force  is  going  to  [win  this  war.]  ... 
RUSSELL:  There's  no  end  to  the  road. 
There's  just  nothing. 

LBJ:  The  more  bombs  you  drop,  the  more 
nations  you  scare,  the  more  people  you 
make  mad,  the  more  embassies  you  get— 
RUSSELL:  We're  going  to  wind  up  with  the 
[Vietnamese]  people  mad  as  hell  with  us— 
[the  very  ones]  we  are  [trying  to  save]  by 
being  in  there.  It's  just  awful. ...  It's  the 
biggest,  worst  mess  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
You  couldn't  have  inherited  a  worse  mess. 
LBJ:  Well,  if  they  say  I  inherited,  I'll  be 
lucky.  But  they'll  all  say  I  created  it! 


MARCH  6, 1965  Horrified that the  American 
people  will  be  alarmed  by  his  decision  to  send 
Marines  to  Vietnam,  LBJ  asks  McNamara 
whether  the  Marines  could  instead 
be  disguised  as  "security  battalions. " 


whether  to  send  the  Marines]  is  yes.  But 
my  judgment  is  no. ...  When  are  you  going 
to  issue  the  order? 

MCNAMARA: ...  We'll  make  it  late  today  so  it 
will  miss  some  of  the  morning  [newspa- 
per] editions. ...  I'll  handle  it  in  a  way  that 
will  minimize  the  announcement.  But 
there's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  headlines  on  it 
when  it  comes  out. 
LBJ  [chuckles  darkly]:  You're  telling  me! 


APRIL  18, 1965  Lady  Bird,  into  her  tape 
recorder,  on  LBJ's  sleepless  nights: 

LADY  BIRD:  Lyndon  [asks]  to  be  waked  up 
whenever  there  was  an  operation  going  out 
[over  North  Vietnam].  He  won't  leave  it 
alone.  He  said,  "I  want  to  be  called  every 
time  somebody  dies."  He  can't  separate 
himself  from  it.  Actually  I  don't  want  him 
to,  no  matter  how  painful. 


JUNE  15, 1965  To  Indiana  Sen.  Birch  Bayh, 
LBJ  complains  that  U.S.  soldiers  in  Vietnam 
are  unmotivated. 

LBJ:  [The  Viet  Cong]  hope  they  can  wear 
us  out.  And  I  really  believe  they'll  last 
longer  than  we  do.  One  of  their  boys  gets 
down  in  a  rut  and  he  stays  there  for  two 
days  without  water,  food  or  anything  and 
never  moves.  Waiting  to  ambush  some- 
body. Now,  an  American?  He  stays  there 
about  twenty  minutes  and,  God  damn,  he's 
got  to  get  him  a  cigarette ! 


APRIL  29, 1965  Exhausted,  beleaguered, 
lonely,  his  suspicions  growing,  LBJusesFBI 
files  to  warn  Sen.  Gale  McGee  of  Wyoming 
that  the  communists  are  behind  student  anti- 
war demonstrations. 

LBJ:  Every  facility  that  the  communist 
world  has  at  its  disposal  is  beingused  to  di- 
vide us.  One  of  the  boys  in  this . . .  [antiwar] 
youth  organization?  His  mother ...  is  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
this  country. ...  [FBI  Director  J.]  Edgar 
Hoover  was  very  upset  about  it.  Brought 
[the  files]  over  last  night. 


LBJ:  Here's  what  depresses  me. 
...  The  psychological  impact  [on 
the  American  people]  of  "the 
Marines  are  coming"  is  going  to 
be  a  bad  one. ...  Every  mother  is 
going  to  say,  "Uh-oh,  this  is  it!" 
And  I  know  that  what  we've 
done  with  these  B-57s  is  just  go- 
ing to  be  Sunday  school  stuff, 
compared  to  the  Marines. ...  A 
Marine  is  a  guy  that's  got  a  dag- 
ger in  his  hand. ...  Can't  you  call 
them  security  battalions,  similar 
to  MPs  [military  police] ? ... 
MCNAMARA:  No,  sir,  we  can't 
really  say  that. ...  They're  quite 
different  from  the  MPs,  and  all 
the  press  knows  it.  We'd  just  be 
accused  of  falsifying  the  story. 
LBJ:  All  right.  We'll  just  go 
with  it. ...  My  answer  [on 


H  Lyndon  [is  suffering  from]  this 
fog  of  depression ...  [he]  feels 
chained ...  [and]  it's  having  an 
erosive  effect  on  his  personality.  W 

—Lady  Bird  Johnson,  March  13, 1965 


JUNE  10, 1965  U.S.  Commander  William 
Westmoreland  has  now  asked  Johnson  to  send 
a  hundred  thousand  combat  troops  to  Viet- 
nam. Feeling  trapped,  LBJ  realizes  that  the 
war  is  racing  out  of  his  control. 

LBJ:  Do  you  think  that  this  is  just  the  next 
step  with  them  up  the  ladder? 
MCNAMARA:  Yes. ...  Westmoreland  outlines 
in  his  cable  the  step  beyond  it.  And  he 
doesn't  say  that's  the  last. 
LBJ:  I  don't  guess  anybody  knows. ...  But 
[the  North  Vietnamese  have]  got  a  pistol 
at  our  temple. ...  And  the  only  way  we  can 
react  is  to  put  a  pistol  at  their  temple. ...  Do 
you  know  how  far  we're  going  to  go? 
MCNAMARA:  No. 

LBJ:  Or  do  the  Joint  Chiefs  know?  What  hu- 
man being  knows?  I  would  imagine  if  [the 
Viet  Cong]  wiped  out  a  thousand  boys  to- 
morrow, we  might  go  a  hell  of  a  lot  further 
than  we'd  do  if  they  wiped  outjust  four. 

MCNAMARA:  Sure. ...  It  is  risky. 
...  This  could  be  explained 
[to  the  public  by  saying]  that 
there's  been  this  continued  Viet 
Cong  buildup,  and  we  have  to 
respond  to  it. 

LBJ:  I  wouldn't  say  that  we 
have  to  respond.  I'd  say  ...  we 
must  protect  ourselves  as  best 
we  can.  ...  Now,  we  don't  say 
that  putting  these  people  in  is 
going  to  win  [the  war],  but 
we  say  if  you  don't  put  them 
in,  you're  going  to  lose  sub- 
stantially what  you  have.  ... 
This  is  ...  a  holding  action. 
...  Now,  not  a  damn  human 
thinks  that  fifty  thousand 
or  a  hundred  thousand  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
[American  troops]  are  going 
to  end  that  war. 
MCNAMARA:  That's  right. 
LBJ:  And  we're  notgetting  out.  ■ 
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Rarely  have  so  many  had  so  much  invested 
in  the  shape  and  outcome  of  an  architectural 
project.  What's  next  for  the  World  Trade 
Center  site?  BY  CATHLEEN  MCGUIGAN 

Up  From 
The  Ashes 

IN  A  PACKED  MIDTOWN-MANHATTAN  HALL  ONE  EVENING 
last  week,  400  architects  and  design  buffs  got  together  to  talk 
about  the  future  of  the  New  York  City  skyline.  Since  September 
11  dozens  of  similar  forums  and  meetings  have  taken  place  all 
over  the  city,  convocations  of  people  swapping  ideas  about  the 
reconstruction  of  the  16  acres  where  the  World  Trade  Center  used  to 
be.  They  toss  around  notions  for  new  buildings,  memorials,  parks. 
At  last  week's  confab,  which  included  architects  Tod  Williams  and 


Billie  Tsien  and  historian  Mike  Wallace, 
some  speakers  argued  that  a  skyscraper 
should  be  built  on  the  site  again.  Others  ex- 
pounded on  the  need  to  make  the  downtown 
streetscape  friendlier.  There  were  few  specific 
proposals— and  surprisingly,  even  fewer  ar- 
guments. "It  was  amazing  how  much  con- 
sensus there  was,"  said  one  observer.  Usually 
architects  are  trying  to  one-up  each  other.  But 
since  the  attacks  there's  been  an  unprece- 
dented outpouring  of  desire  from  designers 
to  be  part  of  civic  life  and  influence  what  gets 
built  on  the  site.  "Why  can't  we  have  a  great 
public  space?"  asked  architect  Hugh  Hardy. 
"It's  a  fantastic  opportunity."  Williams  quoted 
the  Mexican  architect  Luis  Barragan:  "The 
certainly  of  death  is  the  spring  of  action." 

Yet  there's  no  certainty  that  these  voices 
and  hundreds  of  others  from  the  design  com- 
munity will  even  be  a  factor  in  deciding 
what's  eventually  built.  Late  last  week  New 
York  Gov.  George  Pataki  and  the  outgoing 
mayor,  Rudolph  Giuliani,  announced  a  new 
state-city  corporation  to  oversee  the  rede- 
velopment of  all  of  lower  Manhattan,  in- 


cluding transportation  and  infrastructure 
as  well  as  reconstruction  of  the  WTC  site. 
The  corporation,  whose  board  members  and 
chairman  are  yet  to  be  named,  will  channel 
federal  funds  to  those  projects,  starting  with  a 
$2.8  billion  allocation.  With  businesses  flee- 
ing and  the  economy  teetering,  trying  to  re- 
store confidence  is  higher  on  the  political 
agenda  than  Medici-like  notions  of  fostering 
great  architecture  and  public  spaces. 

At  the  same  time,  developer  Larry  Silver- 
stein,  who  bought  a  99-year  lease  for  the 
Twin  Towers  only  last  summer,  is  exploring 
ideas  for  rebuilding,  with  help  from  archi- 
tect David  Childs  of  the  firm  SOM  and  plan- 
ner Alex  Cooper.  (Silverstein's  progress  de- 
pends in  part  on  whether  he  collects  on  a 
$7-2  billion  insurance  claim  or  gets  only  the 
$3.6  billion  his  insurers  want  to  pay  out.  He 
has  also  asked  Congress  to  cap  his  liability  in 
lawsuits  resulting  from  the  attacks.)  Still,  the 
lack  of  any  official  role  hasn't  stopped  archi- 
tects, planners,  artists  and  civic  groups  from 
forming  a  dizzying  array  of  ad-hoc  advisory 
groups.  "We're  in  a  rush  because  there's  a 
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A  SENSE  OF  PLACE 

Designers  are  thinking 
of  how  to  better  link  a 
new  complex  to  the 
neighborhood 
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window  where  maybe  we  can  influence  pub- 
lic policy,  and  we're  afraid  the  window  will 
close,"  says  Ray  Gastil,  head  of  the  Van  Alen 
Institute,  one  of  16  design  groups  in  a  coali- 
tion called  New  York  New  Visions.  Says 
Robert  Yaro,  head  of  the  Regional  Plan  Asso- 
ciation, "This  can't  be  some  biggies  in  a 
closed  room.  It  has  to  be  a  public  process." 

"We  hope  that  passion  for  good  design  is 
contagious,"  says  designer  Marilyn  Taylor, 
chairman  of  SOM,  a  leader  in  the  volunteer 
force,  who's  been  a  link  to  downtown  busi- 
ness honchos.  Meanwhile,  the  coalition 
groups  are  doing  everything  from  research- 
ing successful  urban  centers  to  pro  bono 
space  planning  for  businesses  that  had  to  re- 
locate in  the  wake  of  the  terrorist  attack.  But 
they  have  no  real  power.  One  team  is  writing 
a  paper  on  how  to  choose  a  design  for  a 
memorial— the  one  item  that  everyone,  from 
the  governor  on  down,  agrees  must  be  built 
on  the  site.  But  what's  trickier  is  figuring  out 
what  the  memorial  should  be.  "There  should 
be  an  international  competition  for  the  de- 
sign," says  architect  and  team  member 
Michael  Manfredi,  "and  it  must  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  design  of  the  site." 

Meanwhile,  the  Port  Authority  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  which  owns  the  land, 
has  wisely  decided  to  salvage  key  pieces  of 
WTC  wreckage.  Gigantic  twisted  steel 
beams— "torqued  in  amazing  ways,"  says  ar- 
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URBAN  FABRIC 


Lower  Manhattan  in 
1963,  before  the 
World  Trade  Center 
'superblock'  tore  up 
the  old  street  grid 


chitect  Bart  Voorsanger,  who's 
helping  select  what  to  save- 
as  well  as  crushed  fire  trucks 
and  even  fragments  of  an 
Alexander  Calder  mobile  that 
once  swung  in  a  lobby,  have 
been  tagged  for  keeping. 
"Somebody  may  choose  to  put 
these  elements  in  a  memorial,"  says  Voor- 
sanger, "or  we'll  archive  them." 

Most  designers  have  stayed  away  from 
publicly  advocating  a  specific  design  for  what 
should  replace  the  Twin  Towers.  But  Max 
Protetch,  a  Manhattan  dealer  in  architectural 
drawings,  is  inviting  more  than  100  archi- 
tects from  around  the  world  to  do  just  that. 
He'll  exhibit  the  results  in  January.  "I  called 
Philip  Johnson  and  Oscar  Niemeyer,"  he  says, 
"as  well  as  young  architects.  This  is  how  a 
larger  public  can  speak."  Carol  Willis,  direc- 
tor of  the  Skyscraper  Museum,  was  planning 
a  show  on  the  Twin  Towers  when  the  terror- 
ists attacked.  Now  she's  shifted  the  exhibit's 
focus:  rather  than  just  showing  the  towers  as 
monuments,  it  will  look  at  their  creation  as 
part  of '60s  urban-renewal  trends. 

Remembering  that  historical  context  is  key 
to  any  ideas  for  reconstruction.  In  the  days  af- 
ter the  attack,  we  felt  nostalgic  for  the  tow- 
ers—some even  suggested  rebuilding  them 
just  as  they  were.  Now  the  thinking  seems  to 
be,  let's  make  lower  Manhattan  a  better  place 
and  improve  the  public  realm.  Maybe  put 
some  streets  back  through  the  16-acre  "su- 
perblock" that  the  designers  of  the  WTC  cre- 
ated and  reconnect  the  site  to  the  surrounding 


street  grid  and  the  waterfront. 
"The  World  Trade  Center  created 
this  kind  of  impenetrable  barrier 
between  TriBeCa  and  the  rest  of 
downtown,"  explains  Yaro,  who 
used  to  go  to  the  now-defunct 
Washington  Market  in  the  neigh- 
borhood as  a  kid  in  the  '50s. 

There  were  fewer  people  living 
in  lower  Manhattan  in  I960  than 
there  were  in  1800.  But  today  the 
area  around  the  financial  district 
is  also  residential.  Out  of  the 
WTC  disaster  comes  the  chance 
to  make  the  place  more  urbane 
and  humane,  as  well  as  to  im- 
prove the  transportation  links. 
Yes,  we're  talking  urban  planning 
here,  and  it's  not  a  sexy  subject 
The  glamour  could  come  with 
new  cultural  and  entertainment 
amenities  that  would  bring  more 
tourists  and  night  life  to  the  area. 
Those  are  ideas  many  plan- 
ners are  considering,  and  so, 
now,  is  developer  Silverstein. 
"What  we're  doing  is  massing 
studies,"  he  says,  which  means 
trying  out  rough  models  of  office 
buildings  of  various  sizes  on  the 
site.  "We  don't  knowthe  number, 
the  size  or  the  placement  yet.  Or 
where  to  place  an  appropriate 
memorial.  Could  we  fit  in  a  performing-arts 
center?  Or  a  museum?"  Architect  Childs  says 
he's  not  designing  any  specific  buildings;  in 
fact,  he  thinks  that  several  architects  should 
be  involved.  "You  can  have  a  strong  concept 
executed  by  multiple  hands,"  he  says.  "And  I 
believe  there  should  be  a  strong  vertical  tower 
or  an  open  structure  like  the  Eiffel  Tower." 

As  plans  unfold  and  commissions  meet 
and  various  consortiums  lobby,  these  ideas 
will  become  more  complicated  and  fraught. 
This  is  democracy  and  capitalism  in  action— 
and  that's  never  been  a  formula  for  good  de- 
sign. Some  of  the  architects  who've  been 
speaking  out  may  tire  and  go  back  to  their 
drawing  boards.  But  here's  hoping  that  the 
best  architects  believe  they  have  a  big  stake 
in  the  project,  whether  they're  hired  or  not. 
Their  good  ideas  need  to  flow— and  bad  ideas 
that  crop  up  need  to  be  stopped.  Rethinking 
the  neighborhood  plan  is  a  good  start.  The 
tough  part  will  be  seeking  the  most  thought- 
ful, innovative,  spectacular  designs  for  the 
buildings  and  public  spaces  that  will  rise 
from  the  ashes.  That's  what  citizens  of  New 
York  and  beyond  need  to  push  for.  After  all,  as 
Yaro  puts  it,  "we're  talking  about  building  the 
first  21st-century  city."  ■ 
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In  uncertain  times, 
you've  got  questions. 

NeedToKnow.msnbc.com 
is  the  answer. 


MSNBC.com  now  includes  a  special  resource  devoted  exclusively  to  your  concerns 
about  the  new  challenges  facing  America.  Information  from  NBC  News,  MSNBC 
and  Newsweek  that's  timely,  comprehensive  and  that  matters  most  to  you. 
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Princess  of  Soul 

Until  she  wears  Aretha  s  crown, 
Angie  Stone  is  happyjust  to  sing 


By  Lorraine  Ali 

angie  stone  has  always  been 
slightly  ahead  of  the  curve.  In  the 
1980s,  when  many  Americans 
were  still  grooving  to  the  Gap 
band,  die  singer  formed  an  all-girl  hip-hop 
trio.  By  the  time  LiP  Kim  was  busting  her 
first  rhymes,  Stone  was  mixing  vintage  soul 
with  rap.  She  paved  the  way  for  chart- 
topping  neo-soul  artists  such  as  Alicia 
Keyes  with  her  highly  regarded  1999  debut 
"Biack  Diamond,"  and  even  discovered  R&B 
hunk  DAngelo  was  hot  before  the  rest  of  us 
did  -he's  the  father  of  her  4-year-old  son. 

Now  Stone's  new  album  "Mahogany 
Soul'  has  critics  calling  the  thirtysomething 
(she  won't  be  more  specific)  singer  the 
"princess  of  soul,"  and  the  only  candidate 
worthy  of  Aretha's  throne.  "A  lot  of  people 
follow  trends,  and  will  do  whatever  it  takes 
to  become  a  star:  'OK,  I'll  give  you  any- 
thing you  want,  even  if  it  means  faking  the 
funk',"  says  the  New  York-based  Stone.  "A  lot 
of  diose  artists  are  miserable.  They  may  be 
laige,  but  they're  spiritually  broke." 

Not  that  the  gospel-trained  singer  has 
any  thing  against  the  big  time.  Her  debut  was 
nominated  for  a  Grammy,  won  two  Lady  of 
Soul  awards  and  went  platinum— but  not  at 
the  expense  of  her  original  vision  or  her  sig- 
nature style.  "Mahogany  Soul"  brims  with 
Stone's  distinctively  rich,  emotive  vocals 


and  her  knack  for  telling  it  like  it 
is.  The  song's  themes  stand  out 
among  today's  pop  offerings: 
Stone  laments  being  broke  in 
"20  Dollars"  (also  on  the  forth- 
coming "Ali"  soundtrack),  while 
most  of  her  MTV  peers  brag 
about  their  wealth.  She  croons 
appreciatively  about  her  strong 
"black  brothas"  when  most  of 
her  R&B  counterparts  are  en- 
gaged in  a  lyrical  battle  of  the 
sexes.  And  Stone,  who  copro- 
duced  and  wrote  the  material 
for  this  second  album,  does  it 
all  with  a  spontaneity  rare  in 
R&B  circles. 

Despite  her  musical  authen- 
ticity and  her  real -woman  phys- 
icality,  the  singer's  new  disc 
shouldn't  have  any  trouble 
bursting  through  the  top  40's 
candy-coated  bubble.  The  first 
single  hit  will  be"Brotha,"alet's- 
hear-it-for-the-boys  track  that 
comes  with  a  video  featuring 
footage  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Malcolm  X  and  R  Diddy,  and 
a  cameo  by  Will  Smith.  It's 
also  being  remixed  to  include  vocals  by 
Eve  and  Alicia  Keyes.  "You  know  how 
many  men  came  up  to  me  and  said,  'I'm 
sick  of  women  bashing  us.  When  are  y'all 
gonna  do  a  record  for  us  brothers?' "  says 
Stone.  "I  had  to  make  this  song." 

Stone's  father,  a  taxi  driver  and  gospel- 
choir  member,  inspired  his  daughter  to 
sing  at  an  early  age.  By  high  school,  she 
was  also  a  gifted  basketball  player,  but 
turned  down  several  scholarships  to 
pursue  her  musical  dream.  "I  was  No.  1  in  the 
state  for  free  throws,  and  No.  2  in  the  state  for 
assists,"  says  Stone,  who  grew  up  in  South 
Carolina.  "I  had  a  natural  love  for  the  game, 
but  the  thought  of  trying  to  become  an  artist 
was  more  challenging.  My  character  is  to 
chase  things  I'm  never  supposed  to  have,  so 
I  went  for  it  with  everything  I  had." 

That  meant  rapping  as  Angie  B,  pushing 
her  own  R&B  group  and  finally  singing 
backup  for  big  artists  such  as  Lenny 
Kravitz  and  DAngelo.  Arista  discovered 
Stone  during  a  DAngelo  recording  session; 
she  left  the  label  when  Arista's  founder, 
Clive  Davis,  started  up  J  Records  last  year. 
She  says  she  made  the  move  the  way  she 
makes  her  music— by  following  her  own 
instincts.  "I  didn't  stick  with  soul,  it  stuck 
with  me,"  says  Stone.  "If  it's  in  you,  it's  im- 
possible to  abandon  it.  And  why  would  you 
ever  want  to?"  ■ 
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The  Heart  of 
Her  Matter 

Munro's  lonely  terrain 


By  Jeff  Giles 

alice  munro's  latest  collec- 
tion  of  stories,  "Hateship,  Friend- 
ship, Courtship,  Loveship,  Mar- 
riage," isn't  as  good  as  her  best 
work,  but  then  virtually  nothing  is.  For  30- 
odd  years,  Munro's  been  writing  about  the 
hungry  hearts  and  thwarted  lives  of  rural 
Canadian  women  with  an  X-ray  vision  ap- 
proaching Chekhov's.  She's  the  least  showy  of 
writers.  Often,  as  in  her  masterful  1994  col- 
lection "Open  Secrets,"  you  don't  realize  how 
gripping  and  transporting  her  stories  are  un- 
til you  finish  one :  re-entering  the  real  world  is 
like  trying  to  step  out  of  a  moving  car. 

"Hateship,  etc."— the  titiegrows  on  you,  but 
only  a  little— is  a  mov- 
ing, if  uneven,  collec- 
tion about  the  pain  peo- 
ple carry  around.  About 
their  neediness  and  their 
denial.  About  how  they 
expect  you  to  save  tlv*» 
lives  when  yon 'it  too 
bus}  drowning  In  the 
fine  tide  story,  a  lonely 
maid  writes  to  a  man 
she  hardly  knows.  Two 
teenage  girls  intercept 
the  letters  and  write 
such  steamy  replies 
("My  darlingest  Jo- 
hanna ...")  that  the 
maid  shows  up  at  the 
man's  door,  expecting 
to  be  wed.  In  "Post  and 
Beam,"  an  unhappily  married  woman  named 
Lorna  is  repulsed  when  her  needy  cousin  Pol- 
ly visits:  "Her  eyes  were  on  Lorna  all  the  time, 
brimming  not  just  with  her  tears  ...  but  her 
outrageous  demand,  to  be  folded  in,  rocked, 
comforted.  Lorna  would  sooner  have  hit  her." 
The  best  stories  here  resonate  so  deeply 
that  the  rest  feel  drab.  Too  many  characters 
seem  unknowable  not  only  to  each  odier  but 
to  us,  and  the  author's  familiar  habit  of  jump- 
ing back  and  forth  through  time  feels  forced. 
If  you've  never  read  Munro,  "Hateship"  is  not 
the  place  to  start.  But  if  you  have,  you  already 
know  that  there's  no  stopping.  ■ 


Hateship, 

Friendship, 

Courtship,  Loveship, 

Marriage 

Alice  Munro 
(Knopf) 
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THE  PULSE 

Wireless  Internet  usage  is  exploding. 
Subscribers  to  airborne  data  services 
are  expected  to  grow  from  5  million  this 
year  to  more  than  84  million  in  2005. 

SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP. 


A  Little  Space  Music 

Digital  radio  delivered  by  satellite  finally  comes  online  for  subscribers  nationwide. 
It  sounds  terrific.  But  is  America  ready  to  rock  and  roll?  BY  ADAM  ROGERS 

W 


HAT  KIND  OF 
music  do  you 
like?"  asks 
Jeff  Snyder, 
systems  vice 


president  of  XM  Radio.  I  hesi- 
tate before  answering.  Snyder 
is  threading  a  big  maroon 
Cadillac  through  Washington, 
D.C.,  traffic  while  simultane- 
ously showing  off  a  cute  piece 
of  Sony  hardware.  Plugged  into 
the  car's  radio,  it  plays  digital 
music  beamed  down  from  a 
satellite.  He  hands  me  a  card 
listing  100  channels— XM's 
menu— and  I  reveal  my  Gen-X 
status  by  picking  number  44: 
"classic  alternative."  XTC's 
"Dear  God"  unfolds  from  the 
Caddy's  speakers.  At  1 8th  and 
K  Streets,  the  signal  cuts  out 
for  a  second.  Snyder  points  at  a 
building  on  our  right.  It's 
blocking  the  satellite  signal, 
and  the  repeater— a  kind  of  re- 
broadcaster— in  Georgetown 
isn't  working  yet.  "But  I  drove 
all  the  way  to  North  Carolina 
with  no  problems,"  he  says. 

For  Satellite  Digital  Audio  Receiver 
Services  (SDARS)  the  trip  has  finally 
begun.  After  10  years  of  hype  XM  will  be 
available  nationally  next  week.  A  compet- 
ing service,  Sirius,  has  delayed  its  start 
until  early  2002,  so  for  a  while  it's  XM's 
game.  The  company  has  two  of  the  most 
powerful  communications  satellites  ever 
built  hovering  over  the  equator.  Electron- 
ics retailers  are  selling  XM  radios,  and 
later  this  month  GM  will  start  selling  cars 
with  optional  XM  radios  in  the  dashboard 
In  the  1990s  analysts  loved  the  idea— 
commercial-free,  niche  digital  radio.  In 
the  post- September  11  economic  climate 
they're  somewhat  dubious.  But  commer- 


cial radio  is  still  vulnerable:  it 
reaches  almost  everyone  but  of- 
fers few  choices  in  any  one  place. 
"The  process  of  making  radio  is 
ripe  for  change,"  says  Chance 
Patterson,  XM's  vice  president  of 
corporate  affairs.  "As  cable  was 
to  broadcast  television,  we  want  to  be  the 
same  thing  to  radio." 

The  technology  is  pretty  impressive.  XM 
launched  its  satellites  from  a  converted 
oceangoing  oil-drilling  platform  near  the 
equator,  where  it  takes  less  energy  to  get  to 
space.  Two  satellites— named  Rock  and 
Roll— now  float  in  geostationary  orbit  at 
fixed  spots  22,000  miles  above  the  earth. 
They  broadcast  in  the  S-band  rather  than 


The  nerve         the  Ku-band  used  by  satellite-TV 
center  of  XM's     services-  That  means  they  can 

broadcast       .hit  a  ™™g  car>  a"d  *erfs  ™ 

r    j  j  j         rain  iao-e  —loss  of  signal  due  to 

feed,  located       weather  Tall  buildings  are  still  a 
in  U.  C.  problem,  so  the  companies  use 

repeaters,  refrigerator-size  boxes 
of  electronics  that  strengthen  and  retrans- 
mit the  signal.  XM  thought  it  would  need 
1,500  of  these  nationwide;  it  turns  out  it 
needs  fewer  than  900  (Washington  has  a 
few;  New  York  has  dozens).  Sirius,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  fewer  than  100  repeaters 
nationwide,  because  its  three  satellites  float 
in  a  different  orbit,  dancing  a  geosynchro- 
nous figure  eight  over  North  America  and 
pointing  down  at  more  cities. 
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XM  and  Sinus  have  turned  to 
well-known  consumer- 
electronics  companies 
to  make  the  receivers. 
Sony  and  Panasonic, 
among  others,  are 
building  "head  units" 
for  both  companies.  The 
radios  look  normal, 
though  die  antennas  are 
squat  little  assemblies  that 
resemble  shark  fins  or  tiny 
tugboat  smokestacks.  And 
XM,  at  least,  sounds  pretty 
good.  "Sound  quality's 
more  a  function  of  the 
speakers  and  the  amplifi- 
er," Snyder  says.  "But  we 
get  better  dynamic  range 
and  frequency  response  than 
FM ."  Whatever  that  means,  I      * 
did  think  the  music  sounded 
crisper,  as  though  it  came  from  a 
CD.  Being  able  to  see  the  artist  and  song 
tide  on  the  radio  display  was  a  nice  fea- 
ture—and, one  hopes,  not  an  dangerous 
distraction  while  driving. 

The  satellite  systems'  primary  selling 
point  is  content,  and  lots  of  it.  For  $9-99  a 
month,  XM  offers  71  music  channels  and 
30  talk  (it'll  be  half  and  half  on  Sirius,  for 
$12.95).  Most  of  the  talk  channels  come 
from  outside  sources  like  CNN,  BBC,  and 
CNET  And  30  of  the  music  channels  are 
commercial-free.  Almost  all  of  XM's  music 
originates  from  a  converted  industrial 
building  in  Washington,  where  it's  as- 
sembled from  massive  music  databases 
mosdy  ripped  from  CDs.  The  DJs, 
working  in  a  couple  dozen  acoustically 


isolated  production  booths, 
know  their  stuff.  Junior  Marvin, 
Bob  Marley's  old  guitarist,  hosts 
a  reggae  show.  In  Sirius's  offices, 
a  couple  of  floors  in  a  New  York  City  sky- 
scraper, rap  pioneer  Grandmaster  Flash 
puts  together  a  show  of  his  own.  Both  serv- 
ices have  channels  that  play  only  unsigned 
bands.  They're  like  funky  college  radio  sta- 
tions with  all  the  money  in  the  world.  Con- 
trast that  with  commercial  radio  today: 
playlists  of  a  couple  hundred  familiar 
songs  designed  by  media  conglomerates  to 
appeal  to  specific  demographic  groups, 
with  up  to  20  minutes  of  commer- 
per  hour.  "Radio  got  con- 
sulted out  of  any  creativity 


Enjoying  satellite 
music  requires 
new  radio 
receivers  like  this 
one  from  Sony 


A  Radio  Star  in  the  Making? 


Two  companies  are  betting  people  will  pay  for  digital  radio 
programming  delivered  nationwide  by  satellite.  What  they  offer 


System 

Price  of  the  receiver 

(installation  extra) 

Monthly  subscription 
Number  of  channels 
Programming 


$9.99 

music:  71  (30  commercial-free) 
talk:  29 

•  Signed  contracts  for  exclusive 
content  from  MTV,  ABC 
News,  USA  Today,  NASCAR 
and  CNN/Sports  Illustrated 

•  Other  programs:  'Open  Road,' 
a  channel  for  truckers;  'Babble 
On,'  a  talk  show  for  1 


Between  $299  and  $999  retail         $200-$1,000 


$12.95 

music:  50  (all  commercial-free) 
TALK:  50 

•  Exclusive  deals  with  NPR, 
National  Lampoon,  Fox 
News,  the  Sci-Fi  Channel 
and  Hispanic  Radio  Network 

•  Promises  daily  features  on 
Broadway  shows;  specials 
from  A&E  Biography' 


it  might  have  had,"  says  Joe  Capobian- 
co,  senior  vice  president  of  content 
at  Sirius.  "Now  you've  got  a 
rehab  facility." 

It's  not  clear,  though, 
whether  anyone's 
ready  to  take  the  cure. 
"Satellite  radio  is 
an  extraordinarily 
viable  medium.  It's 
just  not  going  to  blast 
off  as  folks  like  me  had 
thought,"  says  Ryan 
Jones,  a  media  and  en- 
tertainment analyst  with 
the  Yankee  Group.  He 
originally  projected 
21  million  SDARS 
subscribers  by  2005, 
and  revised  that  down 
because  of  the  flagging  economy. 
Then  Sirius  announced  its  delay 
and  fired  its  CEO.  "Now  I  am 
hesitant  to  put  any  stake  in  the 
ground,"  Jones  says. 

This  Christmas  will  be  critical 
for  XM .  It'll  have  to  improve  on  the 
500  subscribers  it  claimed  after  its  regional 
launches  in  September.  Stores  like  Best  Buy 
and  Circuit  City  will  have  100,000  XM 
receivers  on  shelves,  but  a  soft  economy  isn't 
the  best  time  to  sell  a  subscription  service. 
Both  XM  and  Sirius  say  they  need  about 
4  million  subscribers  to  be  profitable,  2  per- 
cent of  the  car  radios  on  the  road.  What  they 
really  need  is  early  adopters— technophiles, 
car  audio  freaks,  long-distance  commut- 
ers—to carry  them  until  cars  start  reaching 
dealerships  with  satellite  radios  built  in. 
Sirius  is  partnered  with  Ford;  XM's  biggest 
deal  is  with  GM .  That's  the  real  market, 
when  $200  and  a  monthly  fee  vanish  inside 
the  cost  of  a  $60,000  Jaguar. 
Wt      But  that's  no  sure  thing.  SDARS  will 
have  to  compete  with  trunk-mounted 
changers,  automotive  MP3  players 
and,  eventually,  In-Band  On-Chan- 
nel— Earth-based  digital  radio. 
It  wouldn't  be  national,  but  it 
would  have  similar  sound  quality 
and  interactivity.  "If  satellite  did 
some  different  kinds  of  programming, 
they  might  have  an  entree,  but  the 
moment  that  happens,  the  terrestrial 
broadcasters  would  steal  it,"  says  Jerry 
Del  Colliano,  publisher  of  the  industry 
publication  Inside  Radio.  Satellite  radio 
would  definitely  be  great  to  have  on  my 
next  road  trip,  but  Snyder  asked  me  the 
wrong  question  in  that  demonstration 
Caddy.  It's  not  a  matter  of  what  kind  of 
music  I  like.  It's  whether  I'll  pay  for  it.      ■ 
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1  HE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MAY  BE  A 
:ity  paper,  but  the  world  reads  it— 
now  more  than  ever.  Last  week  the 
newspaper  launched  its  new  "electronic 
edition"  which,  for  a  fee,  allows  you  to 
download  over  the  Internet  an  exact 
replica  of  the  paper's  New  York 
edition,  ads  and  all.  The  electronic 
edition  is  a  huge  image  file  that  is 
compressed  to  a  size  that  makes 
downloading  less  onerous  than  you 
might  expect.  Over  broadband,  it 
takes  about  two  minutes  for  a 
weekday  paper  and  10  for  The  Sun- 
day Times  (56K  download  times 
are  much  longer).  The  advantage  over 
the  paper's  (free)  Web  edition  is  mainly 
that  the  electronic  edition  looks  just 
like  the  real  thing.  You  can  page 
through  it,  browsing  headlines  as 
you  go;  zoom  in  and  out,  and  search  by 
keyword.  Subscribe  at  nytimes.com/ee. 

BOOKS 

Now  Let  Us  Praise 
Famous  Nerds 

IFSTEVELOHRWEREAPROGRAM- 
mer,  his  code  would  be  coherent  and 
well  ordered,  proceeding  to  the  proper 
subroutines  without  baroque  diversions  or 
mind-jarring  shortcuts.  That's  the  way  he 
writes :  with  clear  prose  that  makes  sense  of 
a  complicated  subject  in  "Go  To"  (250 

pages.  Basic  Books.  $27.50), 
a  whirlwind  meet-and- 
greet  of  "math  majors, 
bridge  players,  chess  wiz- 
ards, maverick  scientists 
and  iconoclasts ...  the  pro- 
grammers who  created  the 
software  revolution."  Some 
of  these  people  have  been 
undercovered,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  young  engineers  who  in  the 
1950s  created  the  then  revolutionary  (and 
now  uncool)  computer  language  Fortran. 
Other  tales  have  been  told  and  retold,  like 
the  evolution  of  the  point-and-click  style  of 
computer.  Still  others,  like  Microsoft's  bil- 
lionaire wizard  Charles  Simonyi  (who,  by 
designing  Word,  created  a  platform  for  the 
words  of  millions),  are  brought  to  life  as 
never  before. 


Coming  to  an  In  Box 
Near  You:  Dancing  Ads 
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ATCHED  ANY  GOOD  E-MAIL 
lately?  If  you  haven't,  you  will 
soon.  Online  advertisers  are  en- 
hancing their  pitches  with  embedded  im- 
ages, sound  and  even  video.  No 
attachments  are  required— 
once  you  click  on  the  spam,  it 
comes  to  life.  Forrester,  a  mar- 
ket-research firm,  estimates 
that  a  typical 
—     e-mail  marketer 
sends  out  3  million 
messages  monthly. 
Today  only  9  percent  of 
marketers  send  out 
messages  that  sing 
and  dance.  But  by 
2003  expect  that  number  to 
climb  to  one  third  as  mar- 
keters get  animated  over 
rich  media.  Software  from  com- 
panies such  as  Silverpop  and  H2F  Media 
can  tailor  multimedia  come-ons  to  adjustto 
the  bandwidth  of  the  receiver.  Broadband 
users,  for  example,  might  see  a  video,  while 
those  with  slower  connections  would 
receive  static  images  and  sound. 


Upgrades  Made  Easier 
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INDOWS  XP  S  NEW  FEATURES 
and  stability  may  persuade  many 
home  users  to  upgrade.  But  how 
many  of  us  have  survived  the  rigors  of 
installing  a  whole  new  operating  system? 
Anticipating  this  dilemma, 
Iomega,  maker  of  removable 
storage  devices  for  computers, 
asked  its  programmers  to 
concoct  an  XP  "moving       !<-*»» 
kit."The  software  prom-      lOlTiegcl 
ises  to  minimize  such 
headaches  as  lost  data  and  personal  set- 
tings, which  can  be  difficult  to  preserve  on 
your  own.  You  simply  load  the  program, 
which  was  developed  with  Microsoft's 
help,  and  a  template  walks  you  through  a 
process  that  essentially  packs  up  the  data 
you'd  like  to  take  with  you  once  your  PC 
is  wiped  clean  of  its  old  operating  system. 
The  software  is  free  (at  iomega.com),  but 
you  have  to  own  a  Zip  drive  to  use  it.        ■ 


THIS  WEEK 
IN  HISTORY 


MONDAYS  AT  8PM/7C 


The  History  Channel 

uncovers  the 

week  of  November  12th 

1864 

General  Sherman  marches  through 
Georgia  with  fire  in  his  eyes. 

1927 

Stalin  consolidates  his  power... 
by  using  the  corpse  of  his 
predecessor. 

1967 

African-Americans  still  face 
many  problems...and  Newsweek 
proposes  solutions. 


Newswee 


THE  NEGRO 


Weekly  Quiz 

Which  U.S.  President  was  nearly 

torpedoed  by  his  own  Navy? 

Log  on  to  HistoryChannel.com/twih 

for  your  chance  to  win! 


You  know  history's  headlines, 

now  find  out  more. 
MONDAYS  AT  8PM/7C 


THE  HISTORY  CHANNEL 
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Now  It's  Nintendo's  Turn 

The  new  box  from  the  Mario  gang  finally  arrives 


LAST,  BUT  CERTAINLY  NOT  LEAST, 
Nintendo's  Gamecube  console  ar- 
rives in  stores  on  Nov.  18,  three 
days  after  Microsoft's  Xbox  and 
more  than  a  year  after  Sony's  PlayStation  2. 
It  hasn't  been  an  easy  gestation  and  birth. 
The  Gamecube's  release  date  slipped  from 
2000  to  2001,  the  Japanese  launch  was 
unimpressive  and  there  will  be  only 
700,000  units  in  stores  instead  of  the  1  mil- 
lion units  Nintendo  promised  by  mid- 
November.  That  said,  the  Gamecube  has  a 
lot  going  for  it,  starting  with  a  launch  price 
that,  at  $199,  is  $100  cheaper  than  Xbox  or 
PS2.  Now  that  Nintendo's  using  discs  in- 
stead of  cartridges,  its  games  won't  cost 
$  10  more  than  those  for  other  consoles, 
and  its  tiny  three-inch  discs  are  extremely 
kid-friendly.  But  best  of  all  are  the  games: 
the  device  launches  with  a  small  group  of 
really  spectacular  tides,  highlighted  by  the 
six  we  review  here: 


Pikmin:  The  brainchild  of  master  game 
designer  Shigeru  Miyamoto,  Pikmin  is  a 
quirky  and  addictive  title  that  should 
charm  the  Nikes  off  gamers  of  all  ages.  You 
play  a  tiny  spaceman 
who  crash-lands  on  a 
world  where  even  the 
smallest  flower  tow- 
ers over  your  head.  In 
order  to  repair  your 
spaceship  and  get 
back  home,  you  must 
collect  a  slew  of  even 


cles,  but  you  must  protect  them  and  round 
them  up  when  they  stray  too  far  ($49-99; 
Nintendo;  nintendo.com). 

Luigi's  Mansion:  First  Luigi  learns  that 
he  has  won  a  house  in  a  contest  he  never 
entered.  Then  his  brother,  Mario,  vanishes 
when  he  goes  to  explore  the  strange  dwell- 
ing. Now  Luigi  has  just  24  hours  to  find  his 
brother  and  rid  the  creepy  mansion  of  its 
many  ghosts,  no  simple  task.  The  trick  is  to 
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timer  creatures— 

known  as  Pikmin— 

whom  you  can  then 

employ  to  search  for 

your  ship's  missing 

parts.  The  Pikmin 

also  come  in  handy 

for  battling  giant 

bugs  and  other  obsta-      Rustle  up  an  army  of  tiny  worker  drones  in  Pikmin  or  test  your  sea  leg\ 
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Winqtip  Toys  Quarterly 
Report 

Sales  have  t isen  dramatically  in  the 
<tth  quartet  of  this  fiscal  year  as 
compared  with  Q4  last  yeor.  This 
rise  is  due  in  part  to  the 
strengthening  economy  and 
increased  consumer  confidence,  as 
well  oj  the  reduction  in  unit  price  due 
to  productivity  increases  and  tighter 
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Wingtip  Toys  Quarterly  Report 


Sates  have  risen  dramatically  in  the  4th 
quartet  of  this  fecal  year  as  compared  * 
Q4  last  year .  The  rise  is  due  in  part  to  tr 

New  Edit  View  Tools      \ 
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stun  the  spirits  with  a  flashlight  beam,  then 
capture  them  with  your  specially  modified 
vacuum  cleaner  (the  Poltergust  3000).  The 
game  features  spectacular  3-D  graphics 
and  is  fairly  easy  to  pick  up  and  play,  even 
if  you're  new  to  the  gaming  scene  ($49-99; 
Nintendo;  nintendo.com). 

Super  Smash  Bros.  Melee:  Choose 
your  favorite  Nintendo  character  and  pre- 
pare to  do  battle  in  this  wild  adventure. 
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veRace,  a  new  Jet  Ski  game 


Basically,  you  run  and  jump  your  way 
around  a  three-dimensional  battlefield, 
trying  to  beat  up  your  opponents  before 
they  do  the  same  to  you.  Characters  in- 
clude Donkey  Kong,  Pikachu,  Link,  Mario 
and  other  familiar  Nintendo  celebs.  Al- 
though the  game  includes  a  single-player 
"story"  mode,  the  real  fun  begins  when  you 
duke  it  out  in  multiplayer  mode  against 
up  to  three  of  your  buddies  ($49-99; 
Nintendo;  nintendo.com). 

Wave  Race:  Blue  Storm:  This  Jet  Ski 
water-racing  game  features  some  amazing 
visual  effects  that  make  the  water  look  and 
feel  like  the  real  thing  (thanks  to  the  re- 
sponsive Gamecube  controller  with  tactile 
feedback).  Navigate  through  the  race 
courses  in  all  types  of  weather  and  against 
crafty,  computer- controlled  rivals.  Or  go 
head  to  head  with  friends  to  see  who  is  the 
true  champion  of  the  waves.  As  you  might 
expect,  each  course  features  a  plethora  of 
jumps,  obstacles  and  alternate  routes,  so 
the  action  never  slows  down  ($49-99; 
Nintendo;  nintendo.com). 

Star  Wars  Rogue  Squadron  II: 
Rogue  Leader:  By  far  the  Gamecube's 


most  visually  dazzling  game,  Rogue 
Leader  puts  you  in  the  role  of  Luke  Sky- 
walker  and  his  pal  Wedge  as  you  relive 
some  of  the  most  exciting  space  battles  in 
the  "Star  Wars"  story  line.  Things  begin 
with  the  famous  Death  Star  trench  attack, 
which  is  even  more  hair-raising  and  de- 
tailed than  the  scene  from  the  movie.  In 
other  missions  you'll  get  to  take  on  a  Star 
Destroyer  and  even  the  menacing  Imperial 
Walkers  on  the  frozen  planet  of  Hoth.  The 
attention  to  detail  is  truly  breathtaking. 
This  game  is  a  must-have  for  any  serious 
"Star  Wars"  fan  ($49-99;  LucasArts  Enter- 
tainment; lucasarts.com). 

Super  Monkey  Ball:  Nothing  if  not 
bizarre,  Super  Monkey  Ball  charges  you 
with  the  task  of  navigating  a  tiny  monkey 
through  a  series  of  mazes  and  pinball-like 
obstacles.  The  twist?  Your  monkey  is 
trapped  inside  a  bubblelike  ball,  so  you 
have  to  use  your  controller  to  tilt  the  floor 
of  each  area  in  the  game  in  order  to  roll 
your  monkey  through  without  rolling 
right  off  the  edges.  It  is  an  odd  game,  no 
doubt,  but  we  found  it  strangely  addictive 
($49-99;  Sega  of  America;  sega.com). 

Michael  E.  Ryan  and  N'Gai  Croal 


Microsoft 


Software  Matters. 

Choose  the  power  of  Windows. 
Choose  the  Pocket  PC. 


Introducing  the  Windows®  Powered  Pocket  PC  2002.  The  amazing 
little  handheld  that  lets  you  do  more  than  you  ever  thought  possible 
with  a  device  this  small.  For  example,  only  Pocket  PC  has  a  genuine 
pocket  version  of  Microsoft®  Word,  so  you  can  access  and  view  your 
important  documents  in  their  original  format.  Then  you  can  edit  them 
with  powerful  tools  like  spell  check,  word  count,  and  text  formatting. 
And  that's  just  the  beginning  of  what  you  can 
do  with  the  power  of  Windows  in  your  pocket. 
Get  the  full  story  at  pocketpc.com  today. 

Pocket  PC  2002 
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While  another  company  might  settle  for  inventing  the  industry's  most  highly  reviewed 
radio,  Bose'  couldn't.  We  challenged  ourselves  to  repeat  our  ■^T^STJIffffflfflH 
success --with  the  Bose  Wave  radio/CD.  We  started  with  our  HsHMMMlH^H 
patented  acoustic  waveguide  speaker  technology.  It's  what  I  !P|hljPfijitflll 
delivers  the  clear,  natural,  room-filling  sound  that  Radio  World  ^B^SISbmI^H 
called  "simply  amazing"  in  the  Wave"  radio.  Then  our  engineers  added  a  CD  player  for  your 
favorite  music.  The  Wave'*  radio/CD  is  available  directly  from  Bose,  the  most  respected  name 
in  sound.  Call  and  ask  about  our  risk-free  satisfaction  guarantee  and  our  payment  plan  which 
lets  you  make  12  low  interest-free  monthly  payments.  Then  try  it  in  your  own  home.  Once 
you  hear  it,  we  doubt  you'll  settle  for  anything  less. 

Call  1-800-539-2073,  ext.  T7959. 


For  information  on  all  our  products: 


.com/t7959 


ly  your  color  choice  when  ordering.  Wave'"  radio/CD:  □  Platinum  White  or  □  Graphite  Gray 
D  Platinum  White  or  D  Graphite  Gray 


Daytime  Telephone 


Evening  Telephone 


Dept.  CDD-7959.  The  Mou 
so  a  registered  trademark  o 
..  Payment  plan  available  or 


Better  sound  through  research® 


ltngham,  MA  01701-9168.  ©2001  Bose  Corporation.  Patent  rights  issued  and/or  per 
Doration.  Installment  payment  plan  and  free  shipping  offer  not  to  he  combined  with  ar 
j  orders  only  and  subiect  to  change  without  notice.  Quote:  Frank  Beacham,  Radio  \ 


GIVE  THEM 
THE  WORLD 

Give  Newsweek 


Make  it  easy  on  yourself  this  holiday 
season.  Do  your  shopping  now  from 
the  comfort  of  your  home  or  office  — 
and  give  Newsweek  to  family, 
friends  and  business  associates. 

When  you  give  the  gift  of  Newsweek, 
you're  giving  them  the  world  every 
week.  To  make  it  even  easier,  you  can 
charge  your  gift  or  we'll  bill  you  later. 

Whatever  your  choice,  you'll  enjoy  a 
very  special  holiday  rate.  We'll  even 
send  a  gift  card  in  your  name.  Remember, 
every  time  they  open  their  weekly  issue 
of  Newsweek,  they'll  remember  your 
thoughtfulness.  Just  pick  up  your  phone  or 
order  online  at  wvrw.nwsub.com  today. 
It's  that  easy! 


1-800-634-6846 


8:30  a.m.  -  8:00  p.m.  E.S.T.  Monday  -  Friday 

www.nwsub.com 

Newsweek  is  published  weekly,  except  for  two  i 


Another  Year, 
Another  AOL 

What's  new  in  version  7.0 


AMERICA  ONLINE  MUST  THINK 
regularity  is  comforting.  Every 
year  or  so,  the  company  pumps 
out  a  new  version  of  the  software 
that  gives  access  to  its  proprietary  network, 
burns  it  onto  millions  of  CD-ROMs  and 
mails  it  just  about  everywhere.  This  year's 
upgrade,  released  a  few  weeks  ago,  isn't 
exacdy  revolutionary.  But  regular  users 
should  find  a  lot  to  like  in  AOL  7.0,  which 
is  also  downloadable  from  aol.com. 

The  first  big  improvement  is  speed; 
the  software,  especially  on  a  high-speed 
connection,  simply  zips  from  log-on  to 
welcome  screen.  Though  not  even  touted 
by  AOL  as  a  new  feature,  the  speedy  load- 
ing will  be  a  relief  for  heavy  users  and,  to 
us,  makes  the  overbusy  graphics  (which 
previously  took  an  eternity  to  appear) 
somewhat  less  annoying. 

Radio@AOL  is  another  addition  that 
makes  upgrading  worth  the  effort.  Click 
on  the  RADIO  button  from  the  main  menu, 
and  you'll  be  offered  a  selection  of  music 
channels  in  a  variety  of  genres.  (We're 
hooked  on  "Awesome80s"  at  the  moment.) 
As  long  as  you  remain  logged  on,  the 
new  service  will  stream  music  to  your  PC 
speakers.  The  sound  quality  is  on  par  with 
AM  radio  and,  when  running  in  the  back- 
ground, only  occasionally  stutters  as  you 
work  in  other  applications. 

The  rest  is  mostly  minor  tweaking,  some 
of  it  useful,  such  as  a  new  feature  in  e-mail 
that  lets  you  know  if  the  sender  happens 
to  be  online  via  AOL's  Instant  Messenger 
network.  Other  new  applications  will  find 
niche  appreciators,  like  being  able  to  send 
"smileys"  while  in  chat  rooms.  Best  of  all, 
the  software  is  still  free.  ■ 


